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merican Farming Is March 
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A farmstead such as the 
one shown in the picture 
above is a gem in a setting 
of beautiful rural America. 
it is both the cause and re- 
sult of successful farming. 
Agriculturists, such as the 
wheat grower in the lower 
photograph, with more 
spendable income this year 
are promising prospects 
for better buildings 


[See Pages 28-44] 
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Handy—Accurate 
HE ACTUARY 
Does a Man’s Work 
TRY IT! 
The Actuary tables are designed 
especially to cover all the ordin- 
ary calculations made by lum- 
i ' - = — bermen. However, the Actuary 
will answer equally well for many other purposes 7 
Famous for Fineness of Texture where figuring is ac 
Your Problem May Be: 
Camino Quality California Sugar Pine is Y 
in all ways worthy of its fame as finest . . Money or Feet . 
lumber. Its soft, mellow texture and Camino Quality Shingles or Freight ‘ 
easy workability make it the delight of “ a Wall Board or Odds F . 
the woodworker. Lumber of beauty and q 
wr eae properly seasoned, well-manu- California Areas or Bushels i : 
factured. We have at all times a good * Wages or Moulding ; 
assortment of wide, thick pattern stock, 5 2 : : 
shop and factory lumber—clears, selects, ugar ine The Actuary part yp Fema answer, Quickly q 
common, etc., all ready to ship. You . ; 
can be sure of prompt, es —— AND a a q P 
to your inquiries and orders for straight ad d : : 
oth of Camino Quality Sugar Pine and on erosa COE Coenen, PNG, See 
mixed cars of Sugar Pine and Ponderosa i 
Michigan- California Lumber Company, ||) 43: so. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Problems Demand Serious 
Thinking, Intelligent 
Action 


OST PEOPLE ENJOY reading 
an article or hearing a discussion 
that coincides with their own ideas 

and beliefs and are inclined to exalt the 
writer or the speaker whose conceptions 
of things that are and things that may be 
do not disturb their complacency. They 
do not always appreciate a writer or a 
speaker whose opinions serve to jar them 
loose from their fixed ideas or force them 
to realize that if a danger is to be encoun- 
tered successfully or a problem solved 
they must do something more than pass- 
ively accept conditions as they are—that 
they must actively participate in the 
struggle. A broad minded student of 
economic problems has said: “I have 
never learned much from people with 


whose views I agreed. But I have 
learned a great deal from those with 


whose opinions I disagreed. They made 
me think.” 

In that spirit it is to be hoped 
that lumbermen generally will read the 
feature article “One Lumberman’s Opin- 
ion,” beginning on page 24 of this issue 
and will thereby be inspired to do some 
real thinking—and that this thinking then 
will be translated into action. The article 
was written at the request of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN because we believe that 
industry is facing serious problems that 
demand open minded, intelligent thinking 
and vigorous, concerted action. All its 
readers may not approve of the picture as 
presented or agree with the conclusions 
of the author, but they will have to admit 
that changes that are imminent and cer- 
tain will produce a different—and, who 
knows, perhaps a better—lumber indus- 
try. Anyway, we urge a careful per- 
usal of the article and invite comment 
from our readers. 





Surveying the Opportuni- 
ties for Increased 


Business 


HE EYES OF THE business world 
just now are fixed on the agricul- 
tural sections of the country and al- 

most every line of commercial endeavor 
is planning sales campaigns. with a view 
to getting its full share of the farm dollar 
—which looks larger this year than it has 
for the better part of a decade. Crop 
prospects generally were never better at 
this season of the year than they are now. 
Not only is there practical assurance of 
heavy yields, but because there are no 
surpluses available anywhere prices are 
expected to remain at a quite satisfactory 
level, and the farmers of the United 
States are expected to have a purchasing 
power this year of nine to ten billion dol- 
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lars—the largest they have had for more 
than seven years. In a word, the farm 
population, of approximately 32,000,000, 
represents the country’s biggest business, 
and greatest consuming market. 

If a sufficiently vigorous and _ intelli- 
gently planned sales effort is made, the 
lumber and building material industries 
stand to get a substantial share of the 
business that can be developed on the 
farms. With this thought in mind the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is devoting a 
substantial portion of this issue to a pres- 
entation, in story and picture, of the op- 
portunities that lie just ahead, both for 
the manufacturers who produce lumber 
and other building materials and for the 
retailers who distribute their products. 
“The farm market hangs over the lumber 
industry like war clouds over Europe”’ is 
the intriguing introduction to an article 
written by one of the outstanding mer- 
chandisers in the lumber industry, who 





VOICE OF THE READER 


| WISH’ TO COMMEND YOU FOR 
YOUR VERY ABLE AND TIMELY ARTICLE 
ENTITLED "CRITICAL CONDITIONS OF 
TODAY CALL FOR GOOD CITIZENSHIP" 
IN YOUR ISSUE OF JULY 3, AND WOULD 
LIKE TO SEE THE ARTICLE REPRINTED 
AND A WIDE DISTRIBUTION MADE OF 
IT; ALL OF WHICH | APPRECIATE COSTS 
MONEY, AND | WILL BE WILLING TO 
MAKE A CONTRIBUTION TOWARD THE 
EXPENSE OF SUCH A PROCEDURE.— 
GEORGE N. HARDER, GENERAL MAN. 
AGER, |. STEPHENSON CO., WELLS, 
MICH. 
* * * 

WE FULLY ENJOY AND APPRECIATE 
EACH AND EVERY ISSUE OF AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, BUT THE WRITER WISHES 
TO SAY THAT HE ESPECIALLY ENJOYED, 
AND AGREES WITH THE AUTHOR OF 
“CRITICAL CONDITIONS OF TODAY A 
CALL FOR GOOD CITIZENSHIP." THIS 
IS INDEED A FINE ARTICLE AND 
CERTAINLY A REAL, TRUE DIAGNOSIS 
OF CONDITIONS. WE PRAY THAT EACH 
LAYMAN COULD SEE IT AS THE 
AUTHOR WRITES AND THEN BE IN- 
TERESTED TO THE POINT OF DOING 
SOMETHING ABOUT IT IN HIS OWN 
COMMUNITY IN A PERSONAL WAY.— 


LEWIS WILSON, SALES MANAGER, 
HENDERSON -MOLPUS CO., PHILADEL- 
PHIA, MISS. 
* * * 
THIS MORNING | HAD A_ FEW 


MOMENTS TO SPARE AND STARTED ON 
THAT FRONT PAGE EDITORIAL. AS | 
PERUSED THE LINES | WONDERED HOW 
MANY LUMBERMEN WERE TAKING TIME 
TO READ—MUCH LESS TO DO—SOME 
OF THE THINGS OUTLINED. THE NOTE 
SOUNDED IN THAT ARTICLE MUST BE 
THE HIGH NOTE OF OUR BUSINESS 
MEN'S EFFORTS IN THE FUTURE—OR WE 
WILL HAVE PLENTY OF RUSSIA FOR 
OUR PORTION. | WANTED TO SAY TO 
YOU HOW MUCH | APPRECIATE THE 
OPPORTUNITY OF READING THIS MES- 
SAGE, AND AM CALLING SOME 
FRIENDS TO DO SOME READING AND 
THINKING. KEEP UP THE FIRING— 
MAYBE IT WILL BRING A LOT OF 
US TO STAND ERECT AND HIT OUT 
FRONT FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF 
THESE PRINCIPLES.—ALBERT L. LINDS- 
LEY, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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vigorously urges more intensive sales ef- 
fort on the part of those in position to 
cater to the building needs of agriculture. 

In preparation of the presentation of 
the story of this almost unlimited market 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff re- 
ceived hearty co-operation and valuable 
assistance from farm paper editors, Gov- 
ernment agencies, economists, building 
material manufacturers, retail dealers and 
farmers. j 

Even with the expansive treatment 
given the subject in this issue, the pos- 
sibilities of this farm market have been 
only lightly touched. As immense as it 
is, only by intensive selling will the bene- 
fits of this market be fully realized by 
the building industry. Every other in- 
dustry is alive to these possibilities and, 
because of the falling off of business in 
industrial sections due to labor agitation, 
all are going to devote their energies to 
this fruitful farm market and competition 
for the farm dollar is going to be keener 
than ever before. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes 
that through the presentation in this is- 
sue, manufacturers and dealers alike will 
come to realize the opportunities they 
have not only for developing profitable 
business for themselves, but for helping 
farm families to secure the benefits of 
more comfortable and convenient homes, 
better farm buildings and the additional 
satisfaction and profit that will accrue to 
the farmers because of these improve- 
ments. 





“Swat the Taxes”-- 
A Slogan to Be 


Encouraged 


NE of the subjects uppermost in the 

minds of business men and of the 

people generally is that of the in- 
creasing tax burden. Already at a point 
that has placed upon the shoulders of 
every citizen a burden almost too heavy 
to be borne, taxes are sure to go still 
higher, in the opinion of many students 
and economists. In a recent study of 
taxation and public expenditures made 
by the Twentieth Century Fund, the con- 
clusion reached is that local taxes may 
be expected to increase by at least 40 per- 
cent within the next five years. With this 
staring them in the face, it behooves every 
lumberman and every other business man, 
every property owner, every working- 
man, to become interested in and vigor- 
ously push a movement in every com- 
munity to “swat the taxes.” Federal 
taxes of every kind are high enough, in 
all conscience, but the heaviest burden 
really comes from the constantly increas- 
ing local taxes made necessary by the 
continual orgy of wasteful spending by 
tax-levying bodies to be seen on every 
hand. An example of just what this in- 
creasing tax burden means to the average 
citizen came to the attention of the AMER- 
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What Do You Think About It? 


It TAKES SOMETHING pretty blunt to jolt careless tourists and campers into 
a consciousness of the crime of causing forest fires, by careless disposal of burning 
cigarettes or matches, or by leaving smoldering camp fires. Therefore, there is 
justification for the posters being put up in southern West Virginia forests by the 
State Conservation Commission, reading: “This is God’s country. Don’t burn it, 
or it will look like hell.” 














* -* 


ComMENTING ON THE invention by a Chicago man of a new kind of cold 
rivet, which it is claimed can be put in place for three cents as against a cost of 
fifteen cents for a hot rivet, Freeholder, new publication of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, says: “The difference means that steel framing could 
be used at less cost than wood framing. This, in turn, would mean elimination of 
settling and plaster cracks. It would make possible the use of light curtain walls 
for homes. It might mean a big step forward in panel and floor heating. From 
there on, you can roll your own.” 


* RF 


THE SALES MANAGER of a big manufacturing concern producing both pine 
and hardwoods recently took the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN editor to task in about 
this way: “It burns me up to see your paper constantly using the expression ‘frame 
construction’ when referring to houses built of wood. You know that every house 
has to have a ‘frame’ regardless of the material used in its construction. Why not 
say ‘wood houses’ or ‘houses with wood exteriors’ as the case may be? Of course, 
you are not the only offender, as even in general wood promotion the industry it- 
self often talks about ‘frame houses,’ but you should set a good example by refrain- 
ing from indicating by the use of that term that only an all-wood house is a frame 
building. Right now there is a good deal of lumber being used on the exterior of 
buildings with steel frames, and also much wood used in framing brick veneer 
houses.” Why do you think of this lumberman’s idea, dear reader ? 


+ * * 


Tue SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION recently received from the Cun- 
ningham Machinery Corp., Shreveport, La., this suggested slogan for use in oppo- 
sition to the labor legislation now before Congress: “The Black-Connery Bill will 
make the sawmill men FEAR today—PAWN tomorrow.” Although having 
been changed and toned down to a marked extent, this bill still contains vicious pro- 
visions and lumbermen should recognize the implication in this suggested slogan, 
quit trembling in their shoes and get out and fight for the things that are right and 
against the things that are wrong in this or any other proposed legislation, and 
thus avoid the necessity of calling on the pawnbroker. 





* * 


SPEAKING OF THE Black-Connery Bill, the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation has taken high ground in its opposition to the proposed legislation, as out- 
lined in a letter addressed to members of Congress. Insofar as wages and working 
hours are concerned, the West Coast lumber industry would benefit greatly from 
this legislation, through the removal of a handicap under which it now labors, but, 
as indicated in the letter of Col. Greeley, it is willing to forego this advantage rather 
than see an unwise and unsound law fastened onto the entire industry and further 
progress made in establishing Government control over the whole industrial fabric 
of the country. 


* * x 


FREDERICK H. BABCOCK, chief of the Underwriting Section of FHA, does 
not agree with the current: thought that high costs prevent building, but rather holds 
to the belief that high building costs and a large volume of construction are coin- 
cident. Ina recent address he said: ““We frequently hear builders, materials manu- 
facturers and building craftsmen advised that, if they do not hold costs down, peo- 
ple will not build. They are told that high building costs stop building 
operations. Over against this is the reality that we spendthrift Americans do 
our building construction almost exclusively during periods of high construction 
costs. It might, therefore, be assumed that high building costs are not really a 
major factor in slowing down the market.” It is hardly possible that many readers 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will agree with his conclusions 100 percent. By 
the way, “we spendthrift Americans” coming from a Government official just at 
this time is good. 
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ICAN LUMBERMAN a few days ago. Talk- 
ing to the editor, a salesman in Chicago, 
who has taken a great pride in his home, 
said that he was going to be forced to sell 
his home because taxes had increased to 
the point where this item alone amounts 
to $60 a month. How many salesmen or 
other “white collar workers” can afford 
to own and maintain a home when taxes 
alone cut so deeply into the monthly pay 
check? On the other hand, it is esti- 
mated now that out of every dollar re- 
ceived by a landlord for rent, thirty cents 
must go for taxes. If the tax burden be- 
comes so heavy that men can not afford 
to own homes, and at the same time in- 
creasing taxes make it imperative for 
landlords to demand higher rents, how is 
the average man going to be able to 
“make the grade” and maintain a decent 
standard of living for his family? 

This really is a serious question—one 
that vitally affects the welfare of every 
lumberman and every other individual 
connected in any way with the building 
trades. Unless they are willing to sit 
idly by and see high taxes put a check 
on the sale of lumber and other materials 
for the building of homes, every lumber- 
man should become deeply interested in 
bringing about tax reductions. 


An excellent way to make a start in 
this direction would be for the lumber- 
man, with the help of other business men 
where possible, to get the local editor in- 
terested and encourage him to make an 
analysis of where the tax money goes; 
who are the beneficiaries; schedule the 
names of those drawing salaries from the 
public; list the various public undertak- 
ings, such as roads, school houses, parks, 
bureaus, investigations, commissions and 
all sorts of ways in which the tax money 
is being spent. If this could be carefully 
and accurately figured out so the editor 
could show how much the community 
pays for each of those projects, and how 
much the individual home owner has to 
pay, there is scarcely a doubt that the 
public could be aroused to the point 
where economy in expenditures and the 
abolition of waste and extravagance 
would be brought about. 


Every community needs and should 
have things that make for a better stand- 
ard of living, but these can be had with- 
out loading the people down with an ex- 
cessive tax burden. 

If every lumberman alone, to say 
nothing of other business men, would 
take an active part in a movement for 
tax reform, much could be accomplished ; 
taxes could be reduced, or at least held 
in check; men would not be afraid to ac- 
quire property and build homes; and 
communities would become busier and 
happier. 

All this means that lumbermen, as well 
as other business men, must take a 
greater interest in public affairs and es- 
pecially in politics. One of the first things 
to do is to get local editors interested in 
a campaign to SWAT THE TAXES. 
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ONE LUMBERMAN'S OPINION 


[For fifteen years Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has 
been analyzing the industry situation and from time to time has made forecasts. His record of accuracy in pre- 
dicting what is ahead of business and industry compares most favorably with that of the leading economists. 
Believing that no man is better equipped to discuss the problems of the industry, or to forecast developments 
that may follow legislation already enacted and that in prospect, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN invited Dr. Compton 
to give its readers the benefit of his views, and at the same time propounded a number of questions on problems 
in which. the lumber industry in all its branches is vitally interested. A careful, thoughtful reading of “One 

Lumberman’s Opinion” is recommended.—Ebiror. | 


WHAT WILL BE THE EFFECT OF THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION? 


One of the claims for it is that over a period of time it 
will result in better housing for more people. To that extent 
it will help the building industries and lumber in proportion. 
But it will hurt the lumber industry competitively. The tax 
rates are more likely to be increased than reduced. From 
30 to 50 percent of the cost of lumber production is in direct 
labor. With the exception of brick, no important competing 
product has so high a proportion of labor cost. In the cost 
of production of direct competitors with lumber, the labor cost 
factor is as low as 8 percent, and the prevailing range does not 
exceed 20 percent. The present schedule of social security taxes 
will eventually put lumber manufacture under a further com- 
petitive cost handicap. That handicap will be sufficient to en- 
courage more mechanization. It will retard the conversion of 
small and defective timber for sawing. Unless there are ex- 
emptions of small enterprises, as there should not be, it will 
be a further handicap to small operations as a class, where the 
labor cost factor is the highest. 


WHAT WILL BE THE EFFECT OF 
UPHOLDING THE GUFFEY COAL ACT? 


Obviously, the way is now open for similar control legis- 
lation in other industries. It has been said that it paves the 
way for little NRA’s for each important industry. I don’t 
think so. The Guffey Act is essentially a price-fixing measure. 
But its purpose is to assure the ability of coal operators to 
pay the higher wages sought by the union in the coal industry, 
through collective bargaining agreements. Price-fixing meas- 
ures are not popular. There would have been no Guffey Act 
except for John L. Lewis. Politically there is no similar rea- 
son for similar legislation in any other industry. The Ellen- 
bogen Textile Control Bill has been the “stalking horse” for 
political and public sentiment in support of such special indus- 
try-control legislation. Obviously this Administration prefers 
general control legislation, not legislation for particular indus- 
tries. It will get this within two years, perhaps. 


WILL THERE BE SPECIAL LEGISLATION 
FOR THE LUMBER INDUSTRY? 


No, unless for forest conservation. It is a public secret 
that the principal conservation agencies of the Government favor 
extensive Federal control. Legislation for that purpose has 
been outlined, and for some time has awaited consideration as 
to policy and timeliness. In the course of the next few years, 
more State legislation for forest protection and conservation 
may be expected. The recent legislation in Washington State, 
fostered by industry and public agencies, is a case in point. 
If States enact legislation, I do not look for extensive Federal 
control. But there will be either State control or Federal 
control, and it will require reasonable timber cutting and forest 
protection practices. 


WHAT ABOUT LABOR LEGISLATION? 


Unionization, of course, is “in the wind.” Government policy 
is committed to encouraging it, and, over a period of time, ways 
will be found. Lumber is a tough industry to “organize,” espe- 
cially in the South, where the problem is social, racial and 


political as much as it is industrial. But, as I have told you 
months ago, lumber is fourth on the prospect list of the CIO, 
and it is only a matter of time before the effort is undertaken. 
If the CIO gets in too tight a “squeeze” in steel, I should not 
be surprised to see it seek to divert public attention by launch- 
ing an organization drive on some other industry. How far 
it will get, is an entirely different question. If the Black- 
Connery Labor Standards Bill is enacted in substantially its 
present form, I think the unionization of highly decentralized 
industries, such as lumber, will be retarded. That hinges largely 
on the disposal of the controversial Section 5. This section, 
in effect, would make the Federal Government the agency for 
collective bargaining in a particular industry, craft or calling. 
Why any unionists want Section 5, I can not comprehend. 
My guess is that this and Section 4 will be thrown out. 


Excepting the proposal to set up classes of employers ex- 
empted by law, this Section 5 is the most indefensible feature 
of this pending legislation. If there is any place for Federal 
legislation, it should be limited to strictly minimum standards, 
based on regional and industrial conditions. Collective bargain- 
ing is no function of Government. Any system of minimum 
wage and hour standards to that extent impairs free competi- 
tion. As to that, the people have to choose, and evidently in 
the past year they have chosen. 

But once the Federal Government goes beyond the establish- 
ment and protection of simple minimum standards, with due re- 
gard to regional, industrial and local circumstances, it enters a 
field in which, if it functions effectively, it will eventually destroy 
our form of Government ; and if it does not function effectively, 
it will merely open the gates to uncontrolled “chiseling” and 
discrimination between competitors. If a foolhardy Congress 
attempts it, I predict it will fail within a shorter time than it 
took to “break” the NRA, and that took less than one year. 


WHAT WILL BE THE EFFECT OF THE 
WAGNER HOUSING BILL? 


Congressional interest in that legislation has recently revived 
after Administration encouragement, but based on only a small 
appropriation to start with. Many lumbermen, mostly retail 
dealers, fear this legislation and are opposed to it. I don’t 
think it will pass in this session. If it does, it will be better 
safeguarded against competition with private building. I look 
for some such legislation eventually. But I know that there 
is an increasing recognition in the Government that the im- 
portant answer to housing for the lower-income groups is 
through low-priced small homes, financed and built not by Gov- 
ernment but by intelligent co-ordinated effort of the build- 
ing industry itself. We intend to bring that out forcefully in 
the nationwide broadcast on July 9, formally opening the Thou- 
sand Demonstration Small Homes (which broadcast by the 
way, will include 88 stations, the largest number ever hooked 
up to carry a story of particular interest to lumber). 

Fifty percent of the population is in the group which can 
afford to buy homes only if they can be purchased for less 
than $5,000. The private building industry can produce small 
homes at a lower cost than can the Government. This is 
not universally but generally true, as has been demonstrated 
repeatedly in the Government building projects in the past three 
years. Reasonable home financing and insured mortgages are 
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ABOUT-- 


WILSON COMPTON, 
Washington, D. C. 


available to most of those whose income, though small, is reg- 
ular and dependable. The remainder of 12 to 15 percent, who 
now have no dependable income, can not be accommodated by 
the building industry or by private financing. Whatever 
housing is done in this area will, of course, be done, at least 
financed, by public agencies, Federal, State or municipal. 


WHAT HAS BEEN THE EFFECT OF THE 
SMALL HOMES DEMONSTRATION? 


Fundamentally, the small-homes demonstration of 1937 is 
important because of its further evidence that economical, low- 
priced housing can be provided by the building industry, and 
is not dependent on Government financing or subsidies. It 
has been one of the large factors in showing that direct Govern- 
ment housing is not necessary in this field, because private 
industry in the majority of localities has shown its ability to 
handle the problem economically. This unfortunately is not 
true by any means in all communities. In some localities, 
the dealers and contractors have evidently been too busy on 
larger projects, and have either been not interested in building 
low-priced homes or have sought excessive margins and have 
put the price beyond the financial reach of the people with 
small incomes. This is evident in the comparative costs of 
the demonstration homes built in more than a thousand com- 
munities during the past four months. 


WHAT ABOUT THE SMALL-HOMES 
DEMONSTRATION OF 1937? 


Approximately three thousand dealers scattered throughout 
the country, at one time or another during the past six months, 
have declared their intention to build a Demonstration Small 
Home. Of these, about seven hundred, for one reason or an- 
other, have later concluded not to do so. Of the remainder, 
about eight hundred are definitely known to have built something 
over eleven hundred such houses for local demonstration. With 
the remaining fifteen hundred, it is expected that a total of at 
least two thousand demonstration homes will have been built by 
the end of the year. This is twice the objective originally set 
up. The demonstration has been a success. It has inspired 
an immense amount of public interest and national publicity. It 
has, as has never been done heretofore, fixed in the public 
mind the recognition of lumber as the favorite material for 
small homes of good construction at low cost. The latest FHA 
reports show that, as compared with last year, the average 
size of homes built this year is about 12 percent smaller than 
last year’s. That trend is continuing. Lumber construction 
has a greater competitive chance in the small-home field than 
in any other major type of building. Lumber manufacturers 
and lumber dealers ought to develop it. 

Last year we built the three first national demonstration 
small homes in Bethesda, Md. Many people said it could not 
be done elsewhere. But reports we have received from about 
six hundred of the similar demonstration homes built in com- 
munities throughout the country this year show that a substan- 
tial percentage of the dealers have been able to build these same 
houses on our specifications in 1937, at costs even lower than 
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Proposed Legislation and Its Effects on Production Costs, Prices and De- 
-mand; on Domestic Distribution Practices and Foreign Sales; on Timber 
Utilization and Conservation 


Industry Prospects as Conditioned by Over-Production; by Promotional Ef- 
forts in Small-Homes and Industrial Markets; by Reduction of Number of 
Industry Units With Changes in Demand for Products; by Putting Tree on 
the Market in the Form of New Products 


ours in Bethesda last year. Out of the whole bunch on which 
costs and prices were reported, only 3, as I recall it, were as 
high as $5,000—all in New England, where severe winter 
climate necessitates more extensive insulation and, in all cases, 
a full basement. The fact that 991% percent of these houses 
could be built and sold in 1937 at less than $5,000 should be an 
eye-opener to the critics and a revelation to the skeptics, both 
inside and outside the lumber industry. 


HAVE INCREASED BUILDING COSTS 
RETARDED BUILDING? 


Undoubtedly. During the first quarter of 1937, residential 
building was 93 percent ahead of last year; in April, nearly 50 
percent; in May, 20 percent; in June, 12 percent. The FHA 
does not expect building this July to exceed last year’s. But 
it has evidently concluded that the higher level of costs is going 
to continue, and that it is timely now to resume the drive for 
more building. 

Building costs in materials and labor have advanced to within 
10 or 15 percent of the 1929 costs. But the prevailing sell- 
ing prices of homes are about one-third less. This means that 
the building industry, within a period of eight years, through 
improved design, quality, fabrication, workmanship and home 
financing, is today giving at least one-fourth more for the 
dollar than ten years ago, and, in many localities, a third more. 
Standardization of building equipment with its resulting econ- 
omies is still further reaching down into the small-homes field. 

So home building even at present cost levels is a good in- 
vestment. Building costs will not likely be lower. Higher 
wages and shorter hours mean higher costs of materials and con- 
struction, and no brand of political mathematics can avoid it. 
Lumber prices in recent months have generally resumed their 
normal relation to general prices. The fact that lumber prices 
increased more than the average merely reflects the plain fact 
that lumber prices had farther to go to come out of the de- 
pression—a fact which most critics know but often ignore. 

Over a longer period I look for higher prices. I think prices 
will be higher next year than they are this year, and higher 
still in the year after. But I hope that this industry will not 
again see such abrupt increases as occurred in sap gum last 
October, and in southern pine last February. Increases which 
come like that don’t last. But they encourage reckless market 
speculation, and unwise adventures in production. Frequently 
they saddle the industry with higher costs, including higher 
labor costs, which last a long time, although the higher prices 
which inspired them may last only a short time. 

Lumber manufacturers, distributors and consumers would 
all be better off if the march of lumber prices, whether up or 
down, were more gradual, more orderly and less inviting to the 
kind of speculation which, from time to time as far back as I 
know the lumber business, has periodically broken down either 
the building market or the lumber market. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THE PROSPECTIVE 
MARKET FOR LUMBER IN SMALL HOMES? 


The small-homes market is the greatest sales opportunity the 
lumber industry has had for many years. If intelligently de- 
veloped, it can sustain a large lumber trade for eight or ten 
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years, and a substantial trade indefinitely. The 60 percent 
residential market will be for homes costing less than $5000. 
Lumber is now in a more favorable position than any other 
major material to supply the market. Many dealers have been 
so busy with general trade that they have taken no active inter- 
est in Small Homes Promotion. Many contractors, busy now 
on big jobs, are indifferent to small jobs. That is shortsighted. 
The big market in which lumber today has the competitive 
chance is the small home and farm building field. Potentially 
it is bigger and will last longer than all the WPA and PWA 
jobs combined. 


WHAT ABOUT OUR FOREIGN TRADE? 


Our export lumber trade during the past eight years has 
been retarded by increasing discriminations and exclusion 
tariffs in foreign markets. In lumber export trade until 1930 
we ranked first among the world exporters. Today it is fifth, 
exceeded by Russia, Finland, Sweden and Canada. The new 
system of foreign trade agreements is the major reliance of our 
Government to encourage restoration of foreign trade. As to 
lumber, it has so far been a failure. Under the conditions set 
by about fifteen trade agreements, our imports of lumber have 
increased by one-half, and our exports have declined. The State 
Department, essentially responsible for making trade agree- 
ments, has not been frank with this industry. In 1935, in 
negotiating an agreement with Canada, it agreed to a 50 percent 
cut in our lumber tariffs as demanded by Canada. It did the 
same to two or three other industries. But instead of plainly 
stating that, in order to make a start toward the restoration of 
international trade by progressive lowering of trade barriers, it 
was necessary for some industries to “take it on the chin,” the 
responsible Government agencies have taken the position that 
the tariff concessions in the Canadian Agreement would do the 
lumber industry no harm, 

How much more industry co-operation and understanding the 
State Department could have secured in this industry, as in 
many others, if it had only been frank enough to have said, 
when these initial trade agreements were announced : 


“This will be tough on you for a while. But if you will 

help us in the negotiation of agreements with other coun- 

tries to which you wish to sell, we believe that within a 

reasonable period, your industry, in an enlarged foreign 

trade, will be more than compensated for the additional im- 

ports.” 

Such an attitude would have won genuine and universal respect, 
and I think general co-operation. But the policy of belittling 
the competitive effects of tariff concessions, and of seeking to 
“explain” the plain meaning of the Government’s own reports 
which show increases in our lumber imports and losses in our 
lumber exports, has not commanded industry respect, and it 
will not and ought not to. The State Department has need- 
lessly made its own problem more difficult, and has needlessly 
encouraged the export trade to resort to sectional politicak ap- 
peals of the very kind which the Secretary of State had, 
properly and courageously, set out to discourage. 

The Department is now making a genuine, and I believe a 
steadfast and determined, effort to secure for our lumber export 
trade an equal competitive chance in foreign markets which 
mean a great deal to this industry. This menace of foreign 
discriminations and exclusion tariffs can be solved only by our 
Government. This is one thing we can not do for ourselves. 


WHAT EFFECT WILL THE LABOR LEGISLATION 
HAVE ON LUMBER EXPORTS? 


“Let not your right hand know what your left hand doeth.” 
This precept has found no more striking illustration than in the 
two contrasting pieces of legislation, the Foreign Trade Agree- 
ments Act and the pending Labor Standards Bill. The former 
seeks to encourage our foreign trade. The latter would ob- 
viously retard it. To increase our exports means meeting 
foreign competition in foreign markets. The Labor Standards 
Bill proposes definite limitations upon the extent to which ex- 
port industries will be enabled to “meet” foreign competition 
without “dumping”—and no other country, any more than our 
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own, can be expected to permit that. Sponsors of the Labor 
Standards Bill hope that it will not result in increased costs. 
But, unless the bill is vastly changed, there is no ground for 
such hope. 

Federal agencies principally responsible for fostering foreign 
trade have been pleading that in the Labor Standards legislation 
there be no official recognition of the fact that the two types of 
legislation are incompatible. Accordingly, if the Labor Stan- 
dards legislation is passed, it probably will not include any 
effective provision either for protection against lower-cost 
foreign competition in our domestic markets, or for offsetting 
increased-cost handicaps in competing for foreign markets. But 
no thoughtful person will be deceived by that omission. The 
problem will be still there. Either the theory of free interna- 
tional competitive commerce in the Trade Agreements Act will 
prevail, or the theory of restricted and regulated commerce in 
the Labor Standards Bill will prevail. Both will not. 

It is of course possible, and I think probable, that the Labor 
Standards Bill before enactment will be so drastically revised 
that the Federal Government, instead of undertaking the 
gigantic and widely discretionary regulation of industrial affairs 
contemplated in the original Black-Connery Bill, may undertake 
merely to establish and maintain a simple system of wage 
“floors” and working hour “ceilings.” This, if reasonably ad- 
ministered, may still leave the way open for a considerable 
degree of freedom in meeting competition, and hence give 
highly competitive industries like lumber a chance for a sub- 
stantial, continuing participation in foreign trade. 

At this writing it appears that both Senate and House com- 
mittees workii g on the Labor Standards Bill have found the 
same difficulties with reaching an agreement on legislation to 
be recommended. The most widespread controversy relates to 
Sections 4 and 5; the broad discretionary powers proposed to 
be given to the Federal Board; the difficulties of differentiating 
clearly between agricultural labor, which they want to exempt, 
and industrial labor, which they want to include; the effect of 
higher minimum wages on various social and political, as well 
as economic, problems, especially in the South; and the posi- 
tion of intrastate industries and dealers in competition with 
interstate industries. 

The Senate will report its bill first. It will probably elimi- 
nate most of Sections 4 and 5. By so doing it will limit the 
fantastically broad discretions proposed in the original bill to 
be exercised by the Labor Standards Board.: It will probably 
provide a much more simple wage “floor” and hours “ceiling.” 
It will probably largely limit the authority of the administrative 
board to make special rulings, especially without hearings. It 
will probably exempt all agricultural labor and include all 
industrial labor. 

The original Labor Standards Bill can not be passed. It con- 
tains too many fantastic proposals which, however attractive on 
paper, have been shown by NRA experience to be wholly in- 
capable of administration; too many controversial features, and 
too many provisions which arouse sectional antagonisms. But 
there is evident general public support for a simple law estab- 
lishing “minimum” wages and “maximum” working hours and 
prohibiting child labor, and giving clear recognition to estab- 
lished trade, industry and regional differentials. Such a bill can 
be passed in this session. If the Administration is sufficiently 
convinced that its effort to secure the wide discretionary powers 
it originally proposed, will be frustrated in Congress, it will 
seek and will get a simpler form of legislation. That is what I 
expect to happen. My bet of a hat that some such legislation 
will be enacted this summer still stands. I am perfectly willing 
to lose my hat. 


WHAT IS TO BE LOOKED FOR 
UNDER THE ANTI-TRUST LAWS? 


This Administration has committed itself in fact to com- 
batting “bigness” in business. It evidently regards bigness per 
se as a menace, and the principal causes contributing to bigness 
as tariffs, patents and corporate privileges under liberal State 
laws. Accordingly it may be expected that it will attack big- 


ness by a series of changes in the system of tariff and patent 
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protections, through corporation-control legislation, and by fur- 
ther anti-trust legislation. These means are available to the 
Federal Government. In some way they will be used, but not 
in this session. To some degree they will be effective. 

All this will affect chain stores and chain yards and possibly 
some corporate affiliations of lumber companies. But I think 
that in general this trend will not much affect nor much harm 
the lumber business. Ours is a business naturally and essen- 
tially of comparatively small units, both in production and dis- 
tribution. I don’t look for any more trouble under the anti-trust 
laws than the industry has always had, except for further 
efforts along the lines of the Robinson-Patman Act and the 
proposed anti-basing-point-pricing bill still pending. 

The Government is gradually catching up with the admini- 
stration of the anti-price-discrimination law. Eventually a sys- 
tem of precedents and interpretations will be evolved. A good 
many prevailing competitive methods in our industry will have 
to be changed. Eventually this will do the lumber trade more 
good than harm. 

Within a few days the Federal Trade Commission is holding 
public hearings on its complaint against the Biddle Purchasing 
Agency. This has been active in consolidated lumber purchases, 
especially in the West. It has in effect sought wholesale dis- 
counts for retail dealers. On the final showdown it will be 
broken up. There will be few tears. 


IS FEDERAL FORESTRY LEGISLATION IMMINENT? 


I have commented on that indirectly. There will be more 
State legislation and more State regulation. The lumber indus- 
try, at least in the principal timber States, will be smart if it 
accepts and co-operates in their formulation. The alternative 
eventually is Federal control, with its perils of remote bureau- 
cracy. Good forestry is a local matter. It can not be separated 
from local economic, silvicultural, labor and market conditions. 
Furthermore, it is only through the States that a decent, work- 
able adjustment can be secured of our present generally un- 
sound methods of timber taxation. 


WHAT IS THE PROSPECT FOR LUMBER PRICES? 


As to the next few weeks or months my opinion is merely 
a guess. I can make out a case for higher prices. But I per- 
sonally look for lower prices, at least until the last quarter. 
Our mills are producing too much lumber. During the last two 
weeks every region has reported current over-production. This 
is the first time that has been true since 1930. The over-pro- 
duction is not accidental or insignificant. Generally speaking, 
it is evidently deliberate and is certainly on a large scale. Last 
week the average rate of over-production for the industry as a 
whole was nearly 20 percent. 

It is true that inventories generally are not excessive. Some 
are still deficient. Some mills have good order files and are 
able to sell what they make. Others have working capital 
which enables them, without market weakening, to add to their 
inventories what they can not currently sell. Still others in 
some regions are deliberately over-producing in the thought of 
“beating” the wage-and-hour legislation, in the expectation that, 
if passed, it will by the end of the year add materially to their 
costs. Many mills did this in 1933 in anticipation of NRA. 
Many mills, too, believe that the only gain they made out of the 
NRA episode was the increased value of their inventories. 
They are likely to think that history will repeat itself. Possibly 
it will. 

Still other mills, aware of the threatening over-production, 
are themselves unwilling to reduce their production unless their 
competitors do likewise. Very few mills that I know of are 
continuing heavy production merely to furnish employment. 
Relief and labor policies of the Government have generally dis- 
couraged what under other circumstances would have been a 
sense of responsibility for the maintenance of opportunities for 
employment. 

Out of this hodge-podge of conflicting forces has developed 
in the last sixty days a definite industry-wide trend toward 
over-production on a large scale. You know the inevitable con- 
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sequences of that condition if long continued. In 1929 and 
1930 our industry had a vivid experience in ‘“‘rainbow-chasing” 
with over-production. It was bad enough at the time. It in- 
volved many of the same elements as appear today. The net 
result of that experiment was that the industry, both softwoods 
and hardwoods, within less than twelve months dug a hole 
for itself in excessive lumber stocks which it took five years 
to dig itself out of. I don’t think that that history will repeat 
itself. But I do think that our memories should not be so 
short that we deliberately continue to take that risk when there 
is so little to gain and so much to lose. 


WHAT ABOUT PROSPECTS FOR LUMBER PRODUCTION? 


Four years ago, when national lumber production got down 
to about 10 billion feet as compared to 35 billion in 1929, my 
prediction was that the lumber production would return to an 
annual volume around 25 billion. So far the statistics of re- 
covery sustain that opinion, and I see no reason yet to change it. 


YOU ASK ABOUT TAXES? 


As to timber taxes, I see no prospect of relief, except by the 
long and tedious process of State legislation, State by State 
and step by step. I don’t think timber will be “relieved” of 
any tax burden. The best that can be expected is that the 
taxes will be levied in such a way as not to force timber cut- 
ting. As to Federal taxes, I see no prospect except for their 
increase. We are still partially paying our way by borrow- 
ing from our grandchildren. Our taxes will eventually have 
to make that up. I look for a much broadened base of income 
tax next year, and after a few more years a reluctant resort 
to a sales tax. 


WHERE WILL LUMBER STAND IN COMPETITION 
WITH OTHER MATERIALS? 


' Prospective trends in Government and legislation will un- 
doubtedly put lumber generally at a competitive disadvantage. 
Payroll taxes, property taxes, minimum wages, labor and con- 
servation legislation reasonably to be expected within the next 
few years, will add more to the costs of lumber than to the costs 
of its principal competing materials. Eventually that disparity 
will be a substantial factor. Its effects will be gradual and 
perhaps almost invisible. But the combination of these fac- 
tors will, I think, within the next ten or fifteen years, bring 
about a revolution in the production and distribution of forest 
products. Ordinary dressed lumber today represents on the 
average 32.7 man hours of labor. Similarly, sawn timbers 
represent 25 hours. So on wages and payroll taxes alone an 
increase of 3 cents an hour on dressed products, and 4 cents 
an hour on sawn timbers, means an additional cost of $1 per 
thousand feet. Equivalent increases in hour-labor costs of the 
average of competitive materials result in an increase in total 
costs of production only 50 percent as much as in lumber, and 
in some important competing materials less than 30 percent as 
much. The brunt of labor and social legislation, such as is 
now being pushed, will be borne most heavily by industries 
like lumber with a high labor-cost factor in total production 
costs. 

This type of legislation in some form is eventually going to 
prevail. It may be temporarily stalled. But for years it has 
had increasing public support. The present Administration is 
committed to it. Eventually it will have the effect in our in- 
dustry of diverting more of small, low-grade timber to pulp 
and paper uses and wood chemical conversion, where the labor 
cost factor is much less than in lumber. It will encourage 
more selective cutting of timber and the leaving of small tim- 
ber. It will further encourage timber owners to make intelli- 
gent examination of their timber cutting methods to find out 
whether they are losing or gaining by cutting small timber. 
My guess is that, on the basis of present costs, even allowing 
for reasonable sharing of overhead, maintenance and amortiza- 
tion, 20 percent of the standing timber being cut today is 
being converted at a loss, and that the loss is being concealed 
in the profits from the conversion of larger and better quality 

(Continued on Page 61) 









Higher Incomes to Enable U.S. Farmers|T: 


National Farm Income for 1937 Estimated as About $10,000,000,000; k 
Wheat Crop Seen as Over 800,000,000 Bushels; Dealers Already Busy ‘ 


American farming is marching} 5 by 
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From all sections of the nation} North 


come encouraging forecasts on the] al 
crop situation for 1937 by the edi-)) South 
tors of rural magazines, lumber}) $tth, 
dealers servicing country trade, 
information bureaus which secure 
statistical data, and from the most be 


important source of all—the farm} 6 
er himself. This is not empty op-} the c: 
timism, nor whistling in the dark,}) natior 
nor hopes built upon sand—but}) know 
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fields, livestock fattening on green} 7 pe 
pastures, the limbs of fruit trees} mark 
bending with a growing crop, and} 1930. 


the numerous other products of _ 
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And so we repeat: American} jent 
farming is marching on! It is lead-f to m 
ing the way back to normalcy this}, The | 
year, it is believed, and all industry} ™ 
is hopeful that the promising crops the P 
may mature for it realizes full well) ana 
that good crops mean good busi-| down 
ness. The farmers’ morale is high-}) of $3 


er this year than at any time since 2 
1919-20, it is found through inter-}) ,.., 


viewing them. All types of rural} 0000 
gatherings have been attended by}) incon 
record-breaking crowds, whose}, Th 





chief topics of discussion have — 
been farm and home improve- omy 
ments. New buildings and repait|) much 
work are under way, and plans} They 
for convenience and more comfort} see 
in the farm home are extensive. |) “i 

Before continuing to the outlook for — 
agriculture this year and what it should| ni 
mean to lumber dealers and other busi-|7 jj, 
ness men, let us look at the table below} ;y,4] 


for a minute and see the farmers’ financial] js +, 
condition in six geographical sections o!/¥ the / 
the country at the end of the first four} writi 
months of this year in comparison to the) about 
same period in 1936. These gains in} “Cer 
cash receipts from marketings of princi-/¥ incon 
pal farm products ranged from 13 per-/¥ porti 
cent to 56 percent, it was reported June) Spent 
ABOVE—A rolling Kansas wheat field in + ABO 
the midst of harvest 
CENTER—Well-fed stock this year will CEN 
increase rural incomes 
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rs} To Repair, Replace, Modernize Buildings 


Rural Markets for Tremendous Quantities of Lumber, Insulation, Fencing, 


Paint, Roofing and Modern Kitchen Needs Are Seen Throughout Nation 


5 by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Jan.-Apr. Jan.-Apr. 
1936 1937 

North Central ....$ 231,786,000 $ 261,978,000 
East North Central 429,161,000 545,762,000 
West North Central 508,478,000 580,549,000 
South Atlantic .... 164,769,000 218,561,000 
South Central .... 271,929,000 423,102,000 
Western 282,706,000 358,451,000 


$1,888,829,000 $2,388,403,000 
MAY INCOME BEST SINCE 1930 
Although the sectional agricultural in- 
come figures were not available for May, 
the cash received by farmers in the entire 
nation during that month was. made 
known June 23 by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Sales of farm products in 
the fifth month totaled $577,000,000 for a 
7 percent gain over May of 1936. It 
trees}, marked the largest May income since 
and{. 1930. 
s of In addition to their receipts from the 
~~ sale of farm goods, the agriculturists in 
, May received $33,000,000 in Govern- 
rica} ment payments. The two sums combine 
lead-f to make $610,000,000 as the total intake. 
this}. The total amount received up to June 1 
istry}, 1 benefit checks under the AAA program 
“f) was $302,000,000. Adding this sum to 
the $577,000,000 crop income for May 
welll) and to the $2,388,403,000 in the broken 
busi-| down table above one arrives at a figure 
nigh-}) of $3,267,403,000 as the amount received 
since by American farmers during the first five 
months. This represents an increase of 
over 23 percent above the sum of $2,651,- 
rural} 000,000 reported by the bureau as the 
-d by} income in the same months of 1936. 
those The figures in the foregoing table 
have coupled with the favorable crop outlook 
throughout the nation as seen by farm edi- 
|) tors quoted below spell the reason for the 
epall}) much higher spirits of agriculturists. 
plans) They foresee a brighter future, and in 
ifort} general seem determined to use some of 
we | their greater income in improving their 
ke for} Present farmsteads rather than buying 
houldty more soil and forever being “land poor. 
snow") Ray Yarnell, editor of Capper’s Farmer, 
bust-|9 feels so strongly the advisability of such 
below!) rural reaction to greater fortune that he 
rancial his treating the subject in an editorial in 
ons 0!) the August number of his magazine. In 
st Touryy writing to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
to the)} about his views, Mr. Yarnell said in part: 
ins /@ “Certainly a portion of the agricultural 
princi-|} income and, in my opinion, a considerable 
3 per-) portion, ought to be spent and will be 
June|} spent in such improvements.” 
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ECONOMIC OUTLOOK FOR FARMERS 
GOOD 

The preceding figures show the sound 
condition of American agriculture on 
June 1. Lumbermen want to know what 
its economic outlook is for the balance 
of the year. A group of excerpts gleaned 
from reports by reliable authorities 
speaking after careful analysis of the out- 
look for farm income in 1937 picture a 
highly gratifying future. 

“The Government estimates that farm 
income, including benefit payments, will 
amount to about $4,000,000,000 for the 
first half of the present year, or $704,- 
000,000 more than in the same period 
last year. . . The total farm cash income 
during the last six months of 1937 will 
be about the same as a year ago, or in 
the vicinity of $4,500,000,000. Conse- 
quently, it is tentatively estimated by this 
Bureau that the total farm income in 1937 
will be approximately $8,500,000,000, or 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT SINCE 
THE PRE-DEPRESSION YEAR 
1929. This sum would represent an in- 
crease of 8.1 percent over 1936, and prac- 
tically double the income at the bottom of 
the depression in 1932”—Business Condi- 
tions Weekly, June 19, 1937, Bureau of 
Business Conditions, Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute. 


Nearly every important basic factor 
definitely indicates good prices for farm 
products during all of 1937. In the first 
place the present level of prices has been 
attained gradually but steadily. There 
has been no real “boom” in any farm 
commodity prices. Some grains, due to 
dry weather, have risen rather fast but 
at no time have they gotten out of con- 
trol or beyond reason. On the whole, 
prices have about kept pace with con- 
sumer demand and will continue to do so 
for the coming year. Here are a few of 
the many favorable factors: 


1. It has been over ten years since 
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such an excellent demand at such satis- 
factory prices existed in the pure bred 
livestock business. In nearly all breeds, 
the call for good animals exceeds the 
supply. 

2. The grain situation is such that 
a good “bumper” crop will be most 
welcome. The world’s granary is low- 
est in ten years following two of the 
most severe droughts in the past cen- 
tury, and farmers should not have to 
worry about surpluses and accompany- 
ing low prices during 1937-38. 

3. Cotton prices at ten markets con- 
tinued strong, with consumption in the 
United States at a high level and ex- 
ports increased moderately. 

4. Potato growers look forward to 
a good year. 

5. The reduced fruit supply due to 
freezing in California will be partly 
offset by good crops in other sections. 

6. The present tobacco stock is lower 
and the call greater. More acreage is 
in prospect for this year. 

7. The wool growers expect a good 
1937, and hope to reduce the world’s 
shortage. 

8. An equally important factor to 
support a forecast of increased farm 
income is increasing consumer demand 
as indicated by higher payrolls in most 
lines of business and industry.—Earl J. 
Cooper, Livestock Representative, 
Country Gentleman. : 


An average of four private estimates 
on winter wheat production was 657,000,- 
000 bushels compared to 519,043,000 
bushels in 1936. These authorities fore- 
saw a spring wheat area of 22,300,000 
acres as against 11,212,000 acres last 
year, which produced 107,448,000 bush- 
els. It is €xpected that this year’s spring 
crop will exceed 200,000,000 bushels. 
In addition to this supply of bread 
grain there is an official prospect for 42,- 
913,000 bushels of rye contrasted to 25,- 
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554,000 a year ago.—‘“The Agricultural 
Situation,” The Corn Belt Farm Dailies, 
May 24. 


The outlook is for further improve- 
ment in the economic position of Amer- 
ican agriculture in 1937. 

Domestic demand for farm products is 
expected to improve, and the foreign de- 





OUTLOOK IN BRIEF 


Crop outlook bright throughout 
the nation. 


Farmers’ morale is higher than 
for many years. 


Farm and home improvements 
are chief concerns at meetings of 
rural residents. 


U. S. agriculturists received 
$3,267,403,000 in income during 
first five months of 1937, or 23 per- 
cent more than same period of last 
year. 


Estimates of the total farm in- 
come for 1937 range from $8,500,- 
000,000 to eleven or twelve billions. 


Prices of farm products are ex- 
pected to be good all year. 


Winter and spring wheat is ex- 
pected to yield approximately 
857,000,000 bushels. 


Credit for farmers will be plenti- 
ful, and rates low. 
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mand situation also appears brighter. The 
national income will probably be about 
10 percent greater in 1937 than it was in 
1936. No great expansion in the foreign 
market for agricultural products is in 
prospect, but the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program of the United States and 
various moves toward relaxation of trade 
barriers abroad make the foreign picture 
better than it has been in recent years. 

Credit for farmers will be plentiful and 
rates will be low this year. Taxes may 
move up slightly, and costs of labor, build- 
ing materials, machinery and fertilizer 
will probably be a bit higher. 

Even though farm costs may rise a lit- 
tle in 1937, it is believed that more money 
will be available for farm family living in 
1937 than in 1936.—The Farm Outlook 
for 1937, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


SALES IN RURAL AREAS GROW 


Dollar volume of retail sales of general 
merchandise in small towns and rural 
areas in April as reported by the United 
States Department of Commerce was 10 
percent higher than a year ago, and passed 
the previous April record of 1929 by 1 
percent. 

While the season has been backward, 
the crop outlook is substantially more fa- 
vorable than a year ago. . . Planting oper- 
ations have been retarded, but increases 
in power and equipment of farms enable 
farmers to speed up by overtime and night 
work when conditions become favorable. 
—The Agricultural Outlook, May 25. 
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Through the Eyes of Farm Editors 


There are few individuals closer to the 
rural situation of America as it exists at 
present than the editors of the country’s 
leading agricultural publications. The 
problems of their readers are adopted as 
the problems likewise for themselves by 
these sincere conductors of farm maga- 
zines. With one hand on the pulse of the 
whole farm situation and the other writ- 
ing his diagnosis and prescription, the 
editor of a farm paper is a true and reli- 
able source for information. Having this 
thought in mind, a number of these edi- 
tors were queried as to the outlook in 
their respective sections on crops and 
rural rehabilitation. Some of the encour- 
aging replies are quoted below. 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 
lowa Homestead 


Dante M. Pierce, president and pub- 
lisher of Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa 
Homestead, which is subscribed to by 92 
percent of all Iowa farm families, wrote a 
most heartening forecast on June 14. He 
said in part: 

“Crop conditions are fine so far in 
lowa. The spring pig crop is bigger than 
I expected; not as many chickens as I 
would like but a fair number; plenty of 
dairy and beef cattle, though feeding is a 
little lighter in western Iowa than normal ; 
pastures are in fine shape; small grain 
and hay look wonderful. 

“On prices, hogs are going to stay up 
this summer; won’t drop as much as or- 
dinary this fall. Cattle prices look good 
clear through early winter. Egg and poul- 
try prices should gain in the fall. Feed 
prices will be considerably lower, but the 
lowa farmer doesn’t sell much feed. He 
sells livestock and livestock products. 

“Adding it all up, Iowa farm income 
should be somewhere around $600,000,006 
for the year, will very probably be the big- 
gest farm income received by any State 
(Iowa leads the nation so far this year) 
and will have a larger percentage of it in 
spendable income (the income above rent, 
interest, taxes and other basic operation 
costs) than for many years past. 

“This $600,000,000 will be just twice 
what Iowa farm income was in 1933, and 
equals the total farm income of New 
York, Pennsylvania and Alabama. 

“Quite plainly 1937 is the year in which 
lowa farmers are getting debts cleared up 
and going back into the market again in 
a big way. I am telling them not to get 
mixed up in another land boom, but I 
am also telling them this is the time to 
get the farm fixed up to make it an at- 
tractive place to live and an efficient place 
to work.” 


The Missouri Ruralist 


The outlook for Missouri agriculture 
by George F. Jordan, field editor of The 
Missouri Ruralist, contains some inter- 
esting comments on that State’s farms. 
extracts from his report follow: 


“Missouri’s winter wheat acreage is the 
second largest on record, and... is a 
cash crop that will be ready for market 
in early summer. 

“The corn acreage for 1937 will be un- 
der that of last year, but much of this 
acreage not planted to corn was put into 
sorghums. Past experience has shown 
Missouri farmers the wisdom of planting 
sorghum crops for ensilage or fodder, and 
because of their resistance to grasshop- 
per attacks. 

“The barley harvest this season was pre- 





EDITORIAL DIGEST 


Iowa farm income should be 
around $600,000,000 in 1937... 
and will have a larger percentage 
spendable than for many years. 


Higher milk prices in Wisconsin 
are placing farmers back in buying 


field. 


Abundant crops have been har- 
vested all year in Texas, and fine 
pastures assure fat cattle for mar- 
keting later. 


Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana 
and New Mexico have enjoyed the 
same good fortune from land to 
date in 1937 as Texas. 


Missouri's barley harvest is ex- 
pected to be almost double that of 
last year. 


Farmers in Ohio will have their 
best income in many years, and 
will use much of it on improve- 
ments. 


Twenty thousand combines sang 
a chorus of nearly 55,000,000 
bushels of wheat in Oklahoma’s 
lush wheat belt. 


Farm production expenditures 
have not risen as fast as total 
gross income. 











dicted as probably almost double that of 
a year ago. Tobacco was seen as likely 
to increase 5 percent in crop over 1936.” 


Wisconsin Agriculturist 
and Farmer 


While his subscribers were in the midst 
of harvesting a $50,000,000 yield of hay, 
which is the Badger State’s most impor- 
tant field crop, F. B. Swingle, editor of 
the Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer, 
wrote on June 19 to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN as follows: 

“From indications which we _ have 
checked carefully, we believe that farm- 
ers are coming back into the buying field 
more rapidly than at any other period dur- 
ing the past several years. The reason 
for this, especially in Wisconsin, is the 


higher price received for milk, which is 
our most important farm product. In 
spite of the fact that feeds are higher, 
the farmer who produces most of his 
grain and all of his hay and silage is in 
a position to benefit immediately by in- 
creased milk, butter and cheese prices. 

“Inquiries coming in recently on the 
subject of building materials show up 
well. Queries during the past several 
months regarding barn and poultry house 
equipment number 1,683, while 436 re- 
quests have been received in that period 
for information on insulation and weather- 
proofing. Interest in building, roofing, 
painting and general repairing is cer- 
tainly much greater. If crops and prices 
develop as indicated by present outlook, 
Wisconsin dairymen will again feel that 
they can purchase many of the needed 
things which they have gone without dur- 
ing several years when their income was 
low.” 


Farm and Ranch 


One of most encouraging letters re- 
ceived from the point of the business out- 
look for lumber dealers servicing rural 
territory was received from Frank A. 
Briggs, editor of Farm and Ranch, Dallas, 
Texas. Concerning the agricultural con- 
dition in the Lone Star State, he wrote 
on June 22: 

“Texas has just harvested a better 
than 40,000,000-bushel wheat crop. We 
have produced a heavy oat crop, and re- 
cent rains almost insure the best corn 
crop we have had in many years. As a 
matter of fact, everything has been pro- 
duced in abundance thus far. Texas fin- 
ished marketing 18,000 carloads of citrus 
fruits early this spring, and has already 
marketed nearly 30,000 carloads of vege- 
tables and fruits which include about 
4,000 cars of Bermuda onions, and be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 carloads of toma- 
toes. 

“Pastures and ranges are in fine con- 
dition, and the livestock markets have 
been very satisfactory. Texas produces 
about 22 percent of the nation’s wool for 
which the producers receive between 
thirty-five and thirty-seven cents a pound. 
The State, also, produces 85 percent of 
the mohair of the country, and a price up 
to sixty cents a pound is paid for the fin- 
est quality. 

“Grain sorghum and other feed crops 
are flourishing. It is too early to predict 
what will happen to the cotton crop, but 
it is making a splendid growth. 

‘What I have said concerning Texas is 
applicable to Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana and New Mexico. In fact the whole 
Southwest is in good condition, and its 
income will undoubtedly run from 15 to 
20 percent greater than last year. Our 
field editors report that many improve- 
ments are already being made in the way 
of new houses, sheds, barns, and build- 
ing new fences. I have traveled over parts 
of Texas to Arkansas and Oklahoma 
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within the past two weeks, and took note 
of improvements along the highway.” 


Successful Farming 

Not discussing crops in detail but con- 
sidering the farm situation as a whole, 
Kirk Fox, editor of Successful Farming, 
wrote: “The most important point, we 
think, is that farm production expendi- 
tures have not risen as fast as total gross 
income. ‘Therefore, spendable farm in- 
come is increasing at a much more rapid 
rate than even the startling increase in 
gross income. In fact, today with about 
45 percent of the farm gross income as 
spendable, we know this is the highest 
expenditure that has existed since 1924.” 


The Ohio Farmer 


The Buckeye State is no exception in 
the general optimistic outlook for agri- 
culturists, it is noted in a letter from 
Walter H. Lloyd, editor of The Ohio 
Farmer. Mr. Lloyd wrote on June 26: 

“Farmers in Ohio are going to have 
their best income this year since the early 
1920’s, and. naturally a great deal of this 
is going into improvement of the farm 
and farmstead. 
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“The big improvement in Ohio today is 
electrification of farms, Ohio leading the 
nation in the rapidity with which high 
line service is being extended to rural 
areas. 

“A natural corollary of this is the in- 
stallation of bath rooms and water sys- 
tems, all of which requires considerable 
repairing and remodeling. 

“The amount of new building is quite 
satisfactory, one seeing a considerable 
number of new homes, barns and other 
farm buildings throughout the State. 
More than ever before in the history of 
Ohio agriculture is the attention of our 
farmers concentrated on the improvement 
of living and working conditions on their 
farms. I feel sure most of our farmers 
realize the value of improving the place 
they are now on, rather than expanding 
their operations.” 


The Farmer-Stockman 

Clarence Roberts, editor The Farmer- 
Stockman, Oklahoma City, Okla., re- 
turned to his office late in June from a 
trip through the wheat belt of Oklahoma. 
He found the greatest harvest since 1931 
in progress, and estimates that his State 
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will pour about 53,000,000 bushels of 
wheat into the world’s granary. The yields 
run from ten to forty bushels an acre, and 
the grain is selling for $1 a bushel. Many 
farmers are storing their crops in the be- 
lief that the price will rise. An interest- 
ing contrast between two years was seen 
in Major County, which last year re- 
ceived 150 carloads of feed and this sea- 
son is harvesting a $2,000,000 wheat crop! 
In southwestern Oklahoma, where the 
threshing was finished and farmers have 
disposed of their golden grain, Mr. Rob- 
erts found a most heartening financial 
condition. Bank deposits have leaped by 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, accord- 
ing to bankers, farmers are paying notes 
not due until mid-winter, and are set- 
tling debts of years’ standing. 


Farm Journal 


Arthur H. Jenkins, editor of the Farm 
Journal, wrote that farmers will likely 
continue to spend considerable money 
repairing, remodeling and modernizing 
their farm plants and houses. He believes 
that most farmers will use surplus income 
to put their productive plants in more 
efficient condition. 


Picture of Potential Markets Painted 


In the foregoing matter we have pic- 
tured the optimistic outlook for Amer- 
ican farmers this year as pre-viewed by 
analysts in a position to know what they 
are talking about. Among the other 
statements was the estimate that 1937 
crops wotild pour at least eight and one- 
half billion dollars into the pockets of 
farmers. Other more expansive guesses 
have been that income during the current 
year might reach eleven or twelve bil- 
lions. Now, it is perfectly obvious that 
a market of approximately $10,000,000,- 
000 is going to make American farmers 
popular with legions of salesmen repre- 
senting all types of industries. Manufac- 
turers of everything from milk pails to 
automobiles, one may be sure, are map- 
ping careful sales campaigns to get a de- 
sired share of the biggest pie to be cut in 
many years by agriculturists. WHAT 
ARE THE LUMBER AND BUILD- 
ING MATERIALS INDUSTRIES 
GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? The 


trade territory of every lumber yard in 








This corn crib should be replaced, or 
straightened and repaired 


the nation, excepting those in metropoli- 
tan centers, offers the golden sales oppor- 
tunity of the age this year. Co-operating 
with the retailers of building supplies in 
selling farmers on the idea of improving 
their houses and outbuildings are the 
editors of rural publications as seen in the 
letters above. There is no question about 





LEFT—Grain is im- 
properly stored in this 
old shell 


RIGHT—The life of 


tools left outside is 
shortened 





the need for new construction and repair 
work in rural areas. Farmers went 
through the economic wringer along with 
others, and, perhaps, were wrung a little 
“dryer” of ready cash than contempo- 
raries. It was impossible for them to do 
the usual amount of new building or re- 
pairing. But from indications they are 
going to have some cash available for this 
neglected maintenance this fall! Let us, as 
persons interested in the lumber and 
building material industries, get busy at 
once on the tremendous market presented 
in the findings of a survey by William C. 
Bober, head of the Johns-Manville statis- 
tical research department. 


$665,000,000 SHOULD BE SPENT 
YEARLY 


It is estimated that depreciation of farm 
homes and buildings has accumulated a 
need for $665,000,000 worth of replace- 
ment, repair and modernization annually 
for the next thirty years, if the farm 
plants of the nation are to be in efficient 
workable condition. This sum of money 
should roughly be divided into $280,000,- 
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000 yearly for new homes and upkeep of 
present ones; $317,000,000 for replace- 
ment and maintenance of barns, sheds, 
chicken coops, hog houses, silos and all 
other non-residence structures; and $68,- 
000,000 for modernization of all types of 
farm buildings. 

These figures are based on the value of 
farm buildings in 1930, when the worth 
of non-home structures was given as 
$5,866,458,000. A large percentage of 
these outbuildings are heavily depreciated, 
and few have a serviceable life of over 
thirty years. Two hundred million dol- 
lars of the $317,000,000, it is stated, 
should be expended annually on replacing 
worn-out structures with new ones in or- 
der to have a national farm plant value in 
1967 equal to what it was in 1930. Dur- 
ing this coming period of three decades, 
buildings must also be repaired. Allow- 
ing 2 percent a year for this purpose, or 
roughly $117,000,000, we reach the 


amount theoretically required to replace 


rat 


and maintain American farm non-residen- 
tial structures. 

Turning to farm dwellings, their total 
value set down in the 1930 census was 
$7,083,536,000. Economic and statistical 
evidence shows that the average existing 
farm residence has a maximum life of 
fifty more years, if properly maintained. 
Using 2 percent of the 1930 value of farm 
homes, we see that approximately $140,- 
000,000 needs to be spent annually on re- 
pairs, and a similar sum for erection of 
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new houses. Considering the $68,000,000 
per year stipulated in the grand total for 
modernization purposes, it is reported that 
such improvements in general run about 
20 percent of new construction volume. 
Thus, we see that 20 percent of the $340,- 
000,000 estimated as needed amounts to 


$68,000,000. 
UPKEEP EQUALS $97 PER FARM 
While the $665,000,000 annually for 


replacements, repair, and modernization 
appears to be a considerable figure, it 





Practically every farm 
house needs to have 
money spent on it for 
repairs, such as fixing 
this old porch before 6 


someone is injured — “4 














Isn't this a perfect 
combination of haz- 
ards? A low door, a 
railless landing, and 
a missing step. Out- 
building repairs 
needed are huge 





amounts approximately to only $97 yearly 
for each of the country’s farms. Broken 
down into percentage, the $665,000,000 
represents less than 8 percent of the eight 
and one-half billion dollar gross farm in- 
come which the Government has predicted 
for 1937. In the past decade, operating 
expenses, wages, taxes, interest on debts, 
rent to landlords and depreciation have 
averaged 54 percent of the income, or 
about $4,500,000,000, for instance, this 
year. Figuring with the net income, then, 
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we see that, if the farmers of the nation 
would spend 16 percent on new construc- 
tion, renovation and modernization this 
year, they would start the ball rolling on 
the desired thirty-year program. This per- 
centage is not excessive when it is re- 
membered that the average city worker 
earning $1,200 a year spends 22 percent 
of his income on housing, whereas the 
farmer would be spending 6 percent less 
on housing plus productive plant. 


Seventy percent of the 45,000,000 farm 
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buildings and 7,438,000 rural residences 
were checked as in need of repairs in a 
survey made in 1935. It is not believed 
that this percentage has decreased in the 
past two years. The per capita consump- 
tion of the average farm of building ma- 
terials is estimated at four or five times 
that of the urban home owner. It is fig- 
ured, that, if all the farms in the United 
States had their buildings put into good 
condition, the expenditure would average 
$900 per farm, or a total of at least six 
billion dollars. Ninety-five percent of the 
lumber dealers in the United States serve 
some rural territory and consequently 
are in a position to go after a portion of 
this business. 

After considering the estimated lump 
needs of lumber and building materials 
for construction, repair and moderniza- 
tion on American farms, it is natural and 
proper to turn our attention to some of 
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the individual items which make up the 
whole. Although it is impossible to se- 
cure estimates as to the quantities of some 
items needed on the nation’s farms due to 
the rapidly shifting situations, a few of 
the major markets are discussed here- 
with. 


LUMBER 


A study of farm buildings conducted in 
1933-34 in thirty representative counties 
scattered about the nation as part of a 
survey of the Forest Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, revealed the 
pent-up potential market for lumber. Data 
given out by Frank J. Hallauer, principal 
engineer of the Forest Service, are inter- 
esting and most pertinent in an article of 
this nature. 

Summarized reports on lumber used on 
farms from 1930-35 show a per farm av- 
erage of approximately 400 board feet. 
Naturally the figure varied for individual 





Chickens in old coops do not return ca- 
pacity revenue 


places, but it was discovered that this 
average consumption holds for both the 
South and the North, although the 1930 
value of buildings per farm in the former 
was only $900 in contrast to $3,300 in the 
latter section.. This surprising similarity 
might be explained by saying that north- 
ern structures are better built, and there- 
fore offer greater flexibility in the neces- 
sity for repairs which may be delayed 
during depressions to care for more urgent 
needs. 


The 400 board feet on the average used 
during the five-year period was 600 board 
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feet below the estimated normal need an- 
nually per farm. This amount is com- 
puted by applying a depreciation factor of 
2% percent to the lumber in existing farm 
buildings, and includes both repair and 
replacement. When structures are allowed 
to deteriorate, then replacement rate rises, 
and vice versa, so that two factors bal- 
ance. 

As a basis upon which to compute the 
2Y percent the survey in sample coun- 
ties obtained figures on the actual amount 
of lumber in the structures. The normal 
annual lumber requirements per farm 
were found to be much larger than re- 
ported use as seen in these figures on the 
feet of lumber per farm yearly in the two 
sections. 


North South 
As reported for 1930-34......... 400 400 
Estimated normal .............. 1,300 800 


Since the North and South represent 
such a major proportion of all farms, this 
information indicates that for the Nation 
as a whole the annual farm lumber needs 
might normally be two and one-half times 
what they were from 1930-1934. Roughly 
2.6 billion board feet of lumber was util- 
ized yearly on the country’s farmsteads 
numbering in the neighborhood of 6,800,- 
000 during the five years studied. The 
estimated normal use was 6.5. billion 
board feet, two and one-half times the 
quantity actually consumed. If the de- 
linquency can be so considered, it consti- 
tutes at present a dammed-up demand of 
about 3,000 board feet per farm, or nearly 





LEFT—A $2,600 bill 
of materials was sold 
by a lumber dealer to 
this farmer to make 
an old barn into a 
modern one 


RIGHT—This remod- 

eling job included a 

four-room addition, 

new flooring and new 

siding for the old 
part 
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The countryside of 
the nation is filled 
with such old barns 
as this one which 
offer lumber dealers 
a tremendous market 
for materials 





20% billion feet for the whole United 
States. 

A division of the normal farm lumber 
requirement for the United States in Mr. 
Hallauer’s report follows: 


Bd. Ft. Farms 
New Eng@tand 4:60:50 201,680,000 158,000 
Middle Atlantic ......... 677,540,000 452,477 
PORE SURES oc iviwcnsins 690,225,000 599,696 
North Central «.....6..005 812,400,000 687,291 
OS ER eet 784,200,000 935,282 
South Atlantic «........- 517,440,000 664,103 
IEE Sidi de carer orettoe saree 925,090,000 1,330,857 
SOMUIWESE cae cecceivineee 434,970,000 714,342 
PERMITE: wie dstecceie Basie 709,680,000 698,100 
Mountain & West Coast.554,085,000 570,959 


These figures picturing the need for 
lumber naturally do not infer that such 
a rural market will likely materialize. 
Conversion of this need into actual sales 
is the job before retail material dealers 
of the country. The survey does reveal, 
however, a consumer pressure that might 
under favorable conditions carry demand 
for lumber on farms considerably beyond 
the quantity sold during many past years. 
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These lucky fowls live in an insulated and ventilated coop. It may be sure that each returns a profit for the good care 


INSULATION 


Farmers are becoming more familiar 


with the worthwhileness of insulated 
buildings in their industry each year. A 
large percentage of the structures being 
erected on farms in the Midwest visited 
within the past few weeks by this repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
were being completely insulated by own- 
ers who had studied the product and felt 
confidence in its benefits. As one Wis- 
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consin dairyman said as we stood in an 
upstairs bedroom of his new house which 
was under construction: “I aim to have 
us a home for the rest of our lives that 
will be comfortable inside no matter what 


the weather is outside.” He was doing a 
thorough job of it, as is characteristic of 
farmers when they decide to do a thing. 

The potential market for insulation on 
America’s millions of farmsteads is of 
such vast proportions it would be almost 
inconceivable. It is even greater than the 
pent-up need for lumber, for only a very 
small proportion of the buildings in good 
condition are now insulated and, there- 
fore, need protection in addition to all new 
construction. Houses, barns, animal sheds 
and poultry coops are structures which 
ruralites are most interested in insulating. 

Statistics prove that on farms where 
buildings are adequate there is a higher 
income than on those where the units are 
inefficient. A dairy barn with an even 
temperature makes for an even produc- 
tion of milk. This fact is supported by 
Prof. R. C. Miller of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, who says that the farmer with a 


cow barn minus even temperature must 
have an extra margin of 20 percent or 
more of animals to maintain even produc- 
tion. The money which thus would be 
invested in extra cows and in feeding 
them might better be used in properly 
fixing the dairy barn so that as high an 
income would be received, and labor of 
milking and caring for the animals les- 
sened by one-fifth. 


Poultry raising is common on the ma- 





Farmers are rapidly 
becoming educated 
to insulation's advan- 
tages. Here is a new 
house which is receiv- 
ing a sheathing of in- 
sulation board 





jority of farms. Late fall and winter egg 
production is desired in achieving the 
maximum of revenue from a flock for 
prices are usually highest in those periods. 
It is easy to see the important part insula- 
tion plays in helping poultry to bring 





This fruit grower is_ 
prepared with his in- 
sulated storage house 
to safely keep his 
apples until the glut - 
is off the market so 
as to sell them at a 


higher price 





farmers additional income. Hens can ad- 
just themselves and their egg-laying or- 
gans to gradual changes in temperature, 
but not to sudden variations. Adequate 
insulation prevents sudden fluctuations of 
inside temperatures even when the 
weather outside changes quickly. Insula- 
tion also helps meet the requirements for 
a brooder house. When properly ap- 
plied, it makes the structure tight and 
draft free, conserves heat, and makes the 
temperature outside the chick hover more 
uniform. 

Hog houses are other farm buildings 
eligible for insulation. For pigs to 
thrive and produce at highest efficiency, 
they must have adequate protection in 
cold weather. Warm shelters will pre- 
vent fattening hogs from burning up feed 
which otherwise would be converted into 
tissue. Breeding sows should be comfort- 
ably housed to protect their health and to 
assure vitality and strength in their off- 
spring. Warm quarters are vital for the 
safety of little pigs farrowed in winter or 
early spring. 

Efficient farm management requires fa- 
cilities for storing at least part of the 
fruit or vegetable crop until after the glut 
has been removed from the market. Insu- 
lation is important in such storage places 
to assure temperature control which is 
necessary. 
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FENCING 


A check-up made by a leading manu- 
facturer of farm fence, a few years ago— 
and conditions have not materially im- 
proved in the meantime—revealed that 
thirty-five carloads of fence were needed 





Lumber dealers in rural areas are logical 
distributors of fencing 


in farming communities six miles square 
in order to put the farms within such an 
area in the ‘“‘well fenced” classification. 
According to the report issued after the 
survey, 1,280 rods of fence, or four miles, 
are needed to make the average 160-acre 
farm hog tight. The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and agricultural colleges 
claim that places of this acreage should 
usually be fenced hog tight into not less 
than 20-acre fields so that crop rotation, 
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hogging down, saving fallen and missed 
grain and green feed, and cleaning out 
weeds can be handled with the least loss 
of time and at the most profit. 

However, the check-up by this manu- 
facturer showed that 500 rods was the 
total of all the good, hog tight fence found 
on the average 160-acre farm even in the 
best fenced States of the nation—Iowa, 
Illinois and Indiana. As one goes beyond 
these States, with the exception of Ohio, 
he will probably find less fencing up so 
the normal requirement would be more. 

The difference in the amount of fence 
needed for a thorough job and the rod- 
dage now strung even in the best fenced 
territories equals 780 rods deficiency on 
each of the 144 farms within a six-mile 
square. This presents a possible market 
of 112,320 rods of fence, or about thirty- 
five carloads per area, in the corn and hog 
States listed above, and an even greater 
quantity in other agricultural districts. 

It is easily seen from the above findings 
that the potential market for fencing in 
the entire nation is a staggering amount. 
The advertising manager of the fence 
company hesitated to make a guess at the 
real need for fencing. He stated that it 
is easy to assume that one-third of the 
woven wire fencing now up should be re- 
placed in addition to all the new needed. 
To establish the amount needed on the 
average farm with any degree of accur- 
acy, the purpose for which it is to be used 
would have to be determined. If no hogs 
are raised, barbed wire will serve the 
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purpose. However, if an agriculturist 
wants to have legumes as tame pasture 
with livestock in rotation for a soil con- 
servation program, he needs woven wire, 
also. 

According to a report made after a 
survey in several Midwest States a few 
years ago by an institute studying the 
farm fence situation, the percentages of 
poor fencing were as follows: 


NI. 5.25. sc nu Nanaia ide ke ROS ease RE 27.8 
IIE. 5... 5. a aaed-acanecore sia ane ore eie he 34.8 
MAE oc ats cu pum cawosianucacanmeod 33.2 
SNE, sas 63a db corm drorpstvain Goma Ree 44.6 
SOE, is creo rerawiacniniie san nce hemes 61.9 
NOS isk ciaccnw nee ee bake Oa eee 29.9 


That some fence men have already been 
active in contacting farmers is proved by 
the report in The Agricultural Outlook 
that one fence manufacturer reported 
April sales as 22.6 percent over last year. 
Rural markets, the statement continued, 
absorbed four billion pounds of fence and 
wire in 1936. 

Regardless of the type of farming car- 
ried on in his trade area, the retail lum- 
ber dealer who handles fence, posts and 
gates has a big opportunity to profit by the 
farmers’ better fortune by talking and sell- 
ing FENCING. 





Well-fenced acres mean better income for 
owner through his ability to keep 
stock and rotate crops 
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A common sight 
along a rural road is 
poor fencing, and it 
invariably truly ear- 
marks the farmer on 
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Such an attractive paint display in a lumber office solicits the 
business of rural customers 


PAINT 


Making an estimate of the possible mar- 
ket for paint goods on the farms of the 
United States this fall gets one into the 
same realm of big figures as in the fore- 
going considerations of the lumber, insu- 
lation and fencing needs. Everyone is fa- 
miliar with the frequent sight of un- 
painted or not-painted-for-a-long-time 
farm buildings. This neglect is not al- 
ways caused by low income due to de- 
pressions or poor crops, but frequently is 
a matter of the farmer putting his money 
into a more expensive automobile than he 
requires, buying more land when he isn’t 
thoroughly cropping his present acreage, 
or otherwise being a foolish manager. 
Painting he lets wait, and wait, and wait, 
until the buildings have deteriorated to 
such an extent that the cost of repairing 
them is several times what the outlay 
would have been over the span of years 
for periodic painting. But the average 
farmer is a put-offer; he doesn’t believe 
in doing this year what can be delayed 
until the next one. He likes good build- 
ings, buys good horses, selects efficient 
machinery, and, then, too often falsely 
imagines that they ought to take care of 
themselves. Just as he allows his farm 
buildings to do without paint, he often 
leaves his tools to stand where he un- 





This is the house kept well painted by Mr. and Mrs. James Prouse, 
who tell their ideas in this article 


hitches instead of putting them in a shed 
away from the ravishing elements. That is 
only part of the picture, but the portion 
that building material dealers who han- 
dle paint should assume as their respon- 
sibility to improve. They have bales of 
literature from paint manufacturers to 
aid them, but what is needed mostly is 
direct contact with farmers whose build- 





This Indiana barn is 
still in good condition, 
but it won't be long 
if its thirst for paint 
goes unquenched 





ings are depreciating from lack of pro- 
tection. The market is on every hand. 
The National Paint, Varnish and Lac- 
quer Association, Washington, D. C., was 
sought out by the writer for an estimate 
on the potential need in rural America 
for paint. Stating that figures which the 
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A Wisconsin farmer and his two sons are seen giving their resi- 
dence an improved complexion 


association was giving were rather in- 
formal guesses, they nevertheless seem 
well substantiated by evidence, and, if any- 
thing, conservative. The rough estimate 
of the association was that each farm in 
the nation could use to advantage an av- 
erage of ten gallons of paint. In 1935, 
there were 6,812,350 farms in the United 
States, which means that 68,123,500 gal- 





lons of paint is the present deficiency. 
Some of this paint would be high grade 
for houses, while at least half of it would. 
be for barns and other outbuildings. Strik- 
ing an average of $3 a gallon, the associ- 
ation sees a need for $204,370,500 worth 
of paint in the rural areas of the nation. 











The barn on the Prouse farmstead is likewise frequently painted 
as are all other buildings on the place 
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MODERN KITCHENS 


There are in round figures seven mil- 
lion farm homes in the United States. It 
would be a liberal statement to say that 
25 percent of them have modern and con- 
venient kitchens for the housewives to 
work in. For the most part they are any- 
thing but efficient workshops, often 
having a cook stove on one side, a port- 
able cabinet of some type against another 
wall, and a place to wash up across the 
room. Such is a general arrangement. A 
farm kitchen is usually larger than nec- 
essary, requiring its proprietor to walk 
many extra miles yearly in doing her 
tasks. In most cases there is insufficient 
cupboard space, when there is any at all. 
An unsightly woodbox likely stands at 
one end of the stove, and makes dirt each 
time it is pulled out for re-filling. Only 
20 percent of houses in the rural areas 
have plumbing, which means that in the 





remaining 80 percent the kitchen water 
supply is carried in from wells and 
pumped from cisterns. These chores are 
further impositions upon American farm 
women. 

Lumber dealers, who do not get busy 
this summer lining up kitchen remodel- 
ing jobs in their respective territories for 
this fall and next winter, are passing up 
a fine opportunity. There has never been 
a time before when the lumber industry 
had such united co-operation of farm 
magazines in promoting the large-scale 
modernization of rural residences as at 
present. Practically every publication go- 
ing into farm homes is editorially urging 
its readers to fix up the kitchens and give 
the women folks a long-deserved “break.” 
Manufacturers of materials designed to 
transform drab and unhandy kitchens into 
efficient and beautiful rooms on a par with 
those of their city cousins are also aim- 
ing their advertising at this market. Per- 
sonal calls by local dealers appear to be 
about all that is needed to complete the 
sales circuit. Farmers are going to have 
purchasing power, the idea of making 
home improvements is implanted in their 
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minds, and building material dealers have 
the merchandise to do the work. 

The renovated kitchens will need 
enough built-in wood cupboards and 
drawers to contain everything women 
need when at work there. There should 
be a closet for cleaning supplies. The new 
kitchen should be laid out with the sink, 
stove, cupboards and refrigerator handily 
grouped to save time and effort in prepar- 
ing meals and doing other work. While 
the room is undergoing transition, the 
dealer may be able to sell the owner hard- 
wood floors for other rooms in the house, 
do some interior remodeling, suggest the 





RIGHT—She needs 
a new kitchen. Lum- 
ber dealers should 
champion the cause. 


LEFT—Here is the 
kind she deserves. 
An ideal kitchen 
with roomy cup- 


boards 





addition of a porch, urge the installation 
of a bathroom, advise the transforming 
of a catch-all attic into an extra bedroom 
by using an insulating wallboard, point 
out the danger of broken steps and dark 
cellar stairways, and in general sell the 
occupant on the idea of a thorough fix- 
ing-up program which will better the life 
of every individual in the family. It may 
be referred to as an “investment in home 
contentment,” for that it really is. A lum- 
ber dealer who sells farm home improve- 
ments may be sure that the customer will 
mentally bless him a dozen times a day 
for many years into the future. 


CEMENT 


One of the growing markets on Amer- 
ican farms is that for cement. A ma- 
jority of the new barns being erected have 
cement floors, and many existing ones are 
having such floors poured this summer. 
Agriculturists are enthusiastic about them 
because they can be kept clean, are fire- 
proof, wear well, and retain a good ap- 
pearance. They are especially popular 
with dairymen, who as milk producers 
must keep their plants clean at all times. 

Farms offer many other spots for util- 
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izing cement, also. Granaries must be 
made rodent-proof, if the grain is to be 
kept clean and the bins are not to suffer 
invasion. Cement, then, is a desirable 
flooring material in these storage places, 
and farmers realize the fact. Milk houses 
have long been users of cement, and with 
the return of new construction will prob- 
ably be built in large numbers through- 
out dairying regions. Although such items 
as sidewalks on the farmstead grounds, 
water troughs in the barns and pastures, 
approaches to barn doors and such uses 
do not appear to present big opporunities 
for the sale of cement, they combine to 





make an appreciable amount of business 
for the dealer who goes after rural trade. 


BARN EQUIPMENT 


With the repairing of old barns and 
the building of new ones, farmers will be 
in need of such articles as stanchions, 
ventilators, water cups, and manure car- 
riers in the equipment line. Many build- 
ing materials yards stock such articles, 
also, and can follow up the sale of a new 
barn with the furnishings. 

Whether a present structure is re- 
modeled or a new one built, there is 
going to be a good market for new win- 
dows and doors, hinges, locks, gutters, 
lightning rods, and various other items 
required in a barn. Practically every 
farm presents sales opportunities for these 
lines of goods, and their owners should 
be in a better position to buy them with 
the current harvest. 
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There is no question about the state- 
ment that the market for roofing on 
American farms today is likely the larg- 
est it has ever been. It is doubtful if there 
is an average of one farm in each 100 
scattered from east to west, north to south 
which does not have at least one build- 
ing in its farmstead that needs a new 


% 





The red shingles in 

this stock at a lumber 

yard make farmers 

fully conscious of the 

need of new roofs for 

some of their build- 
ings 





its AP Ec tZ 


roof. No one can attempt to estimate 
what the potential market for roofing ma- 
terials is, since so many factors would 
have to be considered to reach even the 
merest approximation to it. In addition 
to hazarding the number of rural struc- 
tures which require new roofs, one would 
have to compute some set of figures on 
the area of all these various sized roofs 
in order to deduce the quantity of ma- 
terials required. It is readily seen how 
impossible the task of giving an estimate 
of any accuracy would be. 








LEFT — Retailers of 
building supplies 
should keep an eye 
on crumbling chim- 
neys that need re- 
placing 


RIGHT — An Illinois 
dealer keeps his dis- 
play of roofing mate- 
rials lighted nights to 
attract passers-by 
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Despite the lack of figures relative to 
roofing needs in the rural areas, dealers 
may be assured that the item offers vol- 
ume sales opportunities. No one likes a 
leaky roof, and he wants to have it 
mended as quickly as possible. That is 
why farmers, whose incomes have been 
so low the past few years that such recog- 
nizedly important repairs as roofing have 
had to be neglected, are going to take care 
of this matter with a return of better 
times this year. A heavier hay crop and 
better grain yields do not mean so much, 
when the crops must be stored in a build- 
ing which has an unprotective roof. Un- 
like the urban dweller with only the roof 
over his head to be concerned about, the 
agriculturist has to take care of roofs on 
several buildings. In brief that is the rea- 
son why the rural roofing market is such 
a delicious “plum” for manufacturers and 
retailers to co-operate in picking. The 
fruit has ripened very slowly the past 
seven years, but this year is ready for 
harvest. The size of that harvest will de- 


pend upon the activities of dealers. 





What Dealers Are Doing and Planning 


With this background of information on the 
current financial status of American farmers, 
what their total year’s income is likely to be, 
and the tremendous requirements of farm plants 
today, let us consider what a few of the lumber 
and building material retailers of the nation 
are planning to do with the opportunity at their 
fingertips. The quotations are from letters they 
sent the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


“The crops are the best that we have had 
for several years. If we continue to have 
periodic rains as to date, there should be a 
bumper crop of almost everything including 
fruit in western Michigan. 

“We are, as always, stressing the point with 
all of our ten managers to do as much solicit- 
ing in the country and among rural people as 
possible. We are doing considerable advertising 
with our monthly postal cards, paint and in- 
sulation broadsides, newspaper ads and other 
media, and we are beginning to cash in on 
them substantially. 

“In talking with several of our managers re- 
cently I found them encouraged with business. 
There seem to be more new barns, barn re- 
modeling, painting, and applying of new roofs 
than we have had in years. Two of our yards 
that do the largest business in fence and posts 
have reported good sales, and prospects for 


considerably more. It is our opinion that the 
average farmer is going to spend the major 
part of his excess money for these necessary 
improvements which had to be neglected for 
so long.’—Cavin Lumber Yards, Associated, 
Sturgis, Mich. 


“This section has been rather back- 
ward due to too much rain, but from all 
indications there will be a good crop, as 
products grow fast here. Trade has been 
very good, and we think there will be a 
lot of buying in the fall. As a general 
indication, our business is about 20 per- 
cent ahead of last year.”—Falls Lumber 
& Coal Store, International Falls, Minn. 


“We look for a good fall trade, especially 
among the farmers as the crop prospects for 
corn are good. The oat and alfalfa crops in 
this area are fine. We expect to see some 
building of new homes, barns, corn cribs and 
other farm structures this fall. 

“We carry advertisements in both our thea- 
ters, local weekly newspapers, as well as a 
Saturday Shopper and a Daily Reminder which 
goes into the country. 

“We invested in a large stock of building 
materials of all kinds before the price increase. 
We give our heartiest co-operation to the farmer 


and the builder, be he contractor or home own- 
er.”"—I’, S. Norton & Son, Algona, Iowa. 
“We keep after the farmer who has 
buying power, using newspaper adver- 
tising and a steady flow of mimeograph 
sheets of bargains. Our wholesale and 
millwork business is 50 percent over last 
year.”—Illinois Lumber Co. (Inc.), Ed- 
wardsville, Ill. 


“Small grains are developing in this area 
splendidly. Pastures are abundant, as is the 
hay crop. Corn is making a rapid growth. 
We couldn’t ask for a better crop outlook than 
we have now. When the farmers do get some 
money, there will be plenty of places to use it 
for improvements.”—C. E. McGowan Lumber 
Co, Milbank, S. D. 

“I took a trip last week through the 
northeast part of Missouri, and the south- 
eastern section of Iowa, and I don’t think 
I have ever seen any finer prospects for 
crops. The hay, oats and wheat crops 
should be good, and there has been 
enough moisture to keep the corn grow- 
ing nicely.”—Streeter Lumber Co., Keo- 
kuk, Iowa. 

“Farmers are doing well, and are now doing 
a great amount of repair work and painting. 
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Our volume of business is very satisfactory, 
and we have adjusted our overhead in line with 
present day conditions. We are in the heart 
of a great corn belt as well as other principal 
farm crops, and seldom has there been a bet- 
ter outlook in general."—E. Rk. Lytle Lumber 
Co., Deshler, Ohio. 

“We consider the prospects in this ter- 
ritory very good for this fall, and ex- 
pect that there will be some building and 
considerable repair of farm structures. 
We are endeavoring to keep in touch 
with all farm building prospects.”—/uller 
Lumber Co., Leon, Iowa. 

“The farming community seems to have more 
money and a more optimistic view of the fu- 
ture than for many years. We anticipate a 
fairly good volume of farm improvements in 
this locality, and are carrying a large and di- 
versified stock of building supplies. More per- 


sonal solicitations and newspaper advertising 





have been reflected in added sales this year.”— 
The Albion Lumber Co. (Inc.), Albion, Mich. 
“Present indications point to a nice fall 


business, but, of course, this depends 
largely on the outcome of the crops 


which at present look splendid. Our spe- 
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cial efforts to increase the volume of our 
farm trade include direct advertising, the 
sales helps from firms whose products 
we handle, and personal contacts on the 
farms. We feel that personal contacts 
are probably the most valuable stimulator 
of business that we have.”—W oodford- 
Wheeler Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Iowa. 


“Through here the County Farm Bureaus are 
very active in their women’s organizations, and 
[ think they are talking kitchen improvement 
along with other modernization. All farm 





RIGHT—This yard at 
Berlin, Wis., is typical 
of those in rural areas 
which can get good 
business 








LEFT —The Omro 
(Wis.) Lumber Co. is 
doing a_ creditable 
farm trade, and fore- 
seesagood fall 
season. One of its 
barn jobs is shown 
elsewhere 





papers are, also, full of kitchen improvement 
ads, and it seems as though the idea of better 
kitchens is being firmly implanted in the minds 
of farm women. It is not so much a problem 
of getting Pa to loosen up and spend something 
for Ma. We are not sure that Pa has much 
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to say about it any more!”—Hunter Lumber 
Co., Chillicothe, Ill. 


“We are looking forward to a good 
building trade for the next several years. 
The farmers are getting more money for 
their produce, and believe that we can 
look to them for a good volume of busi- 
ness. We make personal calls on pros- 


pective users of building materials, and 
these often account for orders.”—Judd 
Lumber Co., Dowagiac, Mich. 





“A wonderful wheat crop is being harvested 
in Reno County, and there is no doubt but 
what we will be the leading county in the State, 
with probably seven to seven and one-half mil- 
lion bushels. We have not had a crop like 
this since 1931. We hope that this will pro- 
duce some good fall business.”—Fair-Detter 
Lumber Co., Hutchinson, Kan. 


“Letters and various kinds of litera- 
ture are being mailed to customers and 
prospects in the rural trade area, and 
newspaper advertising space is used. 
Crops appear best in many years, and a 
good wheat yield is already being har- 
vested. We think that there will be 
some homes, barns, corn cribs and other 
buildings erected in the autumn.”—Ful- 
ton Lumber Co., Fulton, Mo. 


How Farmers are Re-Acting to Better Times 


After digesting a mass of reports, sta- 
tistics, predictions, and analyses of what 
the agriculturists need, it seemed like a 
sensible idea to make a field trip and see 
what the principals in the picture thought 
about the idea of improving their farm- 
steads this year. So we made an interest- 
ing swing through some of the richest 
farming country of the Midwest, going in- 
to the districts off the main highways 
and talking to the farmers and their wives. 
It was an agreeable surprise to find that 
they were not only in favor of improve- 
ments, but were already in the midst of 
making them! Practically every rural 
section had some construction or remodel- 
ing activity in progress, and one learned 
from lumber dealers servicing country 
trade that many others were only waiting 
until after harvest to start similar work. 

MUCH CONSTRUCTION IN 
WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin farmers, especially, appeared 
to have contracted the building “fever” 
with the first exposure of better times. 
New, modern dwellings and latest type of 
practical barns were leading the improve- 


ment parade. A good grade of lumber 
was going into them, they were being 
well insulated, the majority were being 
properly roofed, and high quality paint 
was the order for the outside. It was 
found that the average new farm house 
has a kitchen, dining room, living room, 
a bedroom and a bathroom on the first 
floor, and three bedrooms upstairs. This 
plan is very popular basically, and some- 
times given a few minor changes such as 
adding a sun parlor or including a break- 
fast nook. Unlike farm houses built in 
years past which just sort of grew hap- 
hazardly under the hammers and saws of 
carpenters, the rural dwellings of today 
are carefully designed beforehand. ‘The 
farmer and his wife usually make rough 
sketches of the rooms and their sizes and 
the general layout of the house before 
presenting it to a local draftsman to have 
workable blueprints made. We talked to 
farmers who had had their “heart’s home’”’ 
on paper for years, and this suinmer are 
séeing it rise in material form. And they 
are the happiest folks in the world as 
they tell you how wonderful life in it 
will be! 


Henry W. Miller of Route 4, Oshkosh, 
has lived on his 130-acre farm most of his 
life, and bought the old homestead 
twenty-six years ago. Due to a rain the 
night before, he was working with the 
carpenters on his new house the morning 
we stopped. Like many rural builders he 
had his old house torn down, and the best 
material from it is being used as frame 
work and sheathing for the new one. The 
dwelling has seven rooms and bath, is 
wired for electricity, has a full, seven and 
one-half foot cellar, and will cost between 
$4,000 and $5,000. All outside walls and 
the ceiling of the second floor are being 
lined with insulation, and it is being 
packed in around all window and door 
frames. Farmers are wise to keeping the 
heat in during the winter and out in sum- 
mer. Practically all of the materials going 
into the residence are coming from the 
Omro (Wis.) Lumber Co., which is 
operated by E. C. Jones, Jr., whose father 
established the yard in 1883. 

LUMBER DEALER SEES GOOD TRADE 


After inspecting Mr. and Mrs. Miller’s 
house, we went on to Omro to see Mr. 
Jones. He reported that prospects for 
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considerable new construction and repair- 
ing this fall are good, and said that while 
in the neighborhood we ought not to fail 
seeing the new barn on the tenanted farm 
owned by J. D. Zinbrich, Waterloo, Wis., 
a few miles outside Omro. Mr. Jones’ 
yard was supplying the materials used in 
the building that proved to be a really 
inspiring structure. The barn measures 
36x96 feet, the floor is entirely of cement, 
the mow provides storage for 100 tons 
of hay, latest type of stanchions and drink- 
ing cups for twenty cows are to be in- 
stalled, and box stalls will hold the horses 





and bull. It was said that the barn cost 
$3,500. The owner plans to tear down 
the house this summer and put up a mod- 
ern one. A granary is to be razed since 
storage quarters are now in the barn, and 
a milk house was planned close to the 
new barn. At the conclusion of all of this 
work, Mr. Zinbrich will possess a 137- 
acre farm with fine buildings. 

Leaving Omro, the writer went on to 
Berlin and the yard of the Fuller-Good- 
man Co. which is managed by F. C. En- 
gelbracht. Mr. Engelbracht has been 
successfully persuing the farm market for 
the past several months, and gave direc- 
tions for reaching some of the places for 
which his vard had furnished materials. 
This young live wire retailer deserves a 
couple of rose bushes (complimentary or- 
chids have become so ordinary) for the 
fine job he is doing in keeping track of 
rural prospects. 





A new chicken coop 
with correct southern 
exposure was going 
up on the farm of 
Fred Weise as is dis- 
cussed herewith 








Replacing an old 

porch with a safe and 

usable new one takes 

a good size bill of 

materials from a lum- 
ber yard 








Workmen are seen 
engaged in applying 
the roof boards to a 
large wing on a dwell- 
ing which was being 
remodeled 





NEW POULTRY HOUSE BEING 
ERECTED 

Fred Weise, we were told, was erecting 
a new poultry house that was about the 
proper size for a farm where chickens 
are a sideline and taken care of by the 
wife. The farmer and his three sons were 
nailing on the roof boards when we ar- 


of 


4| 








rived. Measuring 20x46 feet, the coop 
will hold 200 layers. It is built on a con- 
crete foundation, has a double board wall 
with heavy building paper between, and 
has a southern exposure. Oat straw a 
couple of feet thick will be used overhead 
inside to absorb moisture and keep the 
air dry. A different idea of hanging the 
sliding door was being tried. The oldest 
son had the thought that by installing the 
track and door inside the coop, its smooth 
operation would not be impeded by winter 
snow, rising ground in spring when the 
frost goes out, or other conditions. The 
idea seemed logical. 

One of the most startling transforma- 
tions in a farmstead was being wrought 





at Henry Deppe’s place about eight miles 
from Berlin. The tip was given by Mr. 
Engelbracht, who had sold the job. The 
family has been living in an old house 
that is pictured with this story, but in a 


few weeks will be settled in a “spanking”’ 
new one that will be as sharp a contrast 
to its predecessor as could be imagined. 
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These four good looking barns have been sold in the past few months by the Fuller-Goodman Co. branch yard at Berlin, Wis., which 
is also active in selling farmers new, modern houses with city conveniences 




















































It will have the customary layout of seven 
rooms and bath described above which is 
popular in that section, will have insula- 
tion on the outside walls and the upstairs 
ceiling, oak flooring on the first floor and 
maple on the second, and running water. 





A cross-section of an outside wall shows 
the sound construction: clapboard, tar pa- 
per, sheathing, Balsam Wool, Celotex 
lath, and plaster. Rocklath by USG was 
to be applied on the inside walls. When 
construction is finished, the house will be 


Here is the seven-room home with bathroom that the Deppe 
family is watching grow each day with whetted interest 





This is the house 
which Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Deppe and 
their children have 
occupied for more 
than twenty years 





a true rural picture of gleaming white ex- 
terior topped by a roof of green shingles. 
FARM WIFE ENJOYS MODERN 
KITCHEN 

A couple miles from the Deppe farm is 
that of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Schmude, 





LEFT —"'She's been 

lugging water long 

enough,” said Mr. 

Deppe, referring to 

his wife seen at the 
well 


RIGHT — But before 
the nuts fall, Mrs. 
Deppe will have a 
modern kitchen with 
running water such as 
her neighbor, Mrs. Al- 
bert Schmude, enjoys 





who moved into their new home last fall. 
It is similar to that being built by the 
Deppes, and likewise had its building 
needs supplied from the Fuller-Goodman 
Co. yard at Berlin. Mrs. Schmude is pic- 
tured washing dishes in her modern kit- 
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chen with its running cistern and well 
water. An electric motor in the basement 
pumps the water into the residence, and 
into ihe barn for the livestock. 

North of Fond du Lac, a farm where 
the barn was being improved at a cost of 
$2,600 was visited. Material was being 
purchased from the Moore & Galloway 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.) branch in Fond du 
Lac, where it was reported that indica- 
tions for country trade were good. The 
farm is owned by George McCullen, and 
operated by his son, Tom. The old barn 
was raised onto a fifty-inch foundation 
of cinder-and-cement blocks, and the pro- 
gram of repair included the pouring of a 
cement floor from wall to wall. The struc- 
ture’s poor siding had been replaced with 
new boards. Room will be provided for 
twenty-eight cows, and four horses. A 
$600 silo of cement-stave type was staked 
out at the time, and it was planned to tear 
down three existing sheds and build a 
machine house this fall. A milk house 





was on the schedule, and will be attached 
to one end of the barn near the wind-mill 
which will pump in plenty of water needed 
in keeping milk cans clean. 

Jerome Baker, who has been manager 
of the Whitewater (Wis.) Lumber Co. 


The Schmude dwelling finished last fall was used as a general} 
pattern for the new residence the Deppes planned 
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yeneral : This two-in-one building provides shelter for Henry Miller's farm 
implements on the ground floor, and his grain above 
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for forty-seven years, has sold two house 
and two barn bills in his country trade 
territory this year, and four homes in 
town. Roy Dean, wholesaler of Janesville 
who is interested with his brother, David, 
in a retail lumber yard at Avalon, Wis., 
was met in Mr. Baker’s office and re- 
ported that their yard had sold materials 
for a $15,000 farm house this spring. Both 
Mr. Baker and Mr. Dean were looking 
forward to brisk farm trade during the 
autumn as a result of increased spendable 
farm income this year in the pockets of 
their customers. 


IOWA'S CROPS BEST IN YEARS 


Leaving the Badger State with its roll- 
ing farm land and prosperous dairy in- 
dustry, we went over to Iowa for a look 
at its prospective rural business. The 
farmers were optimistic, but a bit con- 
cerned at the time about the cool nights 
which were not pushing the corn along. 
A wet spring delayed planting the crop, 
but the stands appeared good. 

G. D. Rose, president of Spahn & Rose 
Lumber Co. which operates forty-one 
yards and has general offices in Dubuque, 
and Don I. Meyer, manager of the retail 
yard at Dubuque, considered the general 





A good average-size 

poultry house suitable 

for the majority of 

general farms where 

chickens are a side- 
line industry 





outlook for hay, oats and corn as the best 
the State has witnessed in fifteen years. 
Alfalfa suffered when its roots were 
broken with the spring heaving of ground 
that had been covered with ice in the win- 
ter. Mr. Rose does not believe that large 
yields this year will affect prices to any 
serious extent, since poor crops the past 
three or four seasons have created a short- 
age and allowed no carry-over. He be- 





This splendid  struc- 
ture was nearing com- 
pletion in mid-June 
near Omro, Wis. Its 
needs came from the 
Omro Lumber Co. 





lieves that the fatter wallets of agricul- 
turists will be reflected in the business at 
all of his company’s yards during the 
coming fall. Asked what he was doing to 
secure part of this trade, the executive dis- 
played samples of several pieces of litera- 
ture dealing with home modernization 
and the building of small outbuildings 
which his company has been sending to its 
long mailing list in the forty-one terri- 
tories. Fifty thousand postcards, largely 
on paint campaigns, have also been mailed. 
At the time of the call another folder was 
being prepared for early distribution, and 





one for autumn is planned. In addition 
to these sales-stimulators from the gen- 
eral office the individual managers have 
their own prospect lists which they are 
personally contacting. It appeared that 
the Spahn & Rose Lumber Co. officers 
and yard managers were awake to the 
market ahead, and are laying the right 
kind of a foundation upon which sales 
are built. 











In the Maquoketa, Iowa, yard of the 
Green Bay Lumber Co. which operates 
forty-seven yards mostly in the southwest- 
ern part of the State, we found R. J. 
McNerney, manager there for eight years, 
talking over a new barn with a rural cus- 
tomer. The farmer said that he was hop- 
ing to tear down his present barn and put 
up a new one later in the summer, and 
was discussing the whole project with his 
lumberman. Mr. McNerney reported, as 
did so many managers through Iowa, that 
spring and early summer business had 
been slowed up for him by wet weather 
which delayed planting and necessitated 
the farmers postponing plans to make im- 
provements until they saw what their crop 
outlook was going to be. However, crops 
were progressing in fine style at the time 
and ruralists were wearing smiles. 

Mr. McNerney had sold a $2,750 bill 
of goods for three buildings erected by 
August Hankemier eight miles northeast 
of Maquoketa recently. The set included 
a barn, a 22x36 foot hog house having 
twelve pens for sows, and a machine shed, 
20x48 feet. Each had a Gothic type roof. 
The dealer had sold a new house in town 
costing $9,000 this year. 


FARMSTEAD PAINTED FREQUENTLY 


On a farm near Bluff City, Kan., is a 
sparkling white house, with a barn and 
other buildings equally well cared for in 
appearance. It is the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. James Prouse. In an interview for 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the farm 
wife said: 

“Our farm house has been painted four 
times in eleven years with two coats each 
time, the barn twice in six years with two 





Here is the new house that is being erected this summer by Mr. 
Miller, and will be ready for occupancy by early autumn 
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coats, and the poultry house three times 
in seven years. We also keep the colony 
house, granary, milk house, and dog house 
painted. All structures are white. 
“Perhaps, we re-paint oftener than the 
average land owner, but it is our opinion 
that paint is cheaper than building ma- 
terials. We do most of the work, but do 
not go at it in the hardest way. Good 
brushes are selected, and we have a set of 
extension ladders with hooks for scaffold- 
ing at the high places. Neither do we 
scrimp on quality and quantity of paint. 
We choose settled weather, and clean off 
the surface before applying the paint.” 
Mrs. Prouse commenting on _ other 
home improvements in her neighborhood 
stated that two families were adding 
porches, rooms and dormer windows to 
their farm homes. Another family is plan- 
ning to build a new home soon after har- 
vest. A farm woman friend of hers is go- 
ing to have a more convenient kitchen as 
the result of built-in cupboards and clos- 
ets which were then being installed. Home 
improvement was given new impetus, 
Mrs. Prouse said, by the Better Farm 
Homes train operated in the State by the 





Santa Fe railroad and Kansas State Col- 
lege during May. Nearly 75,000 Kansas 
farm people inspected the four-car exhibit 
which visited thirty-six counties. Walter 
G. Ward, extension architect of the col- 
lege, directed the educational program 
which included home electrification, build- 


ing, remodeling, decorating, painting, 
plumbing, heating and other subjects of 
pertinent interest to farmers. 


BIG RURAL MARKET IN THE OFFING 


In conclusion, it may be repeated that 
lumber dealers will be wise in directing 
their fall merchandising toward the rural 
market. The need for replacement, re- 
pairing and remodeling is of tremendous 
proportions. The fact that farmers are 
anxious to make these improvements 
means the selling is already half done. 
They have realized acutely in the past few 
years that good buildings are a requisite 
of good farming, and from the outlook 
will be in a financial position this fall to 
build them. The average farmer has per- 
haps twice as much capital invested in im- 
plements today as a few years ago, and is 
consequently concerned about safeguard- 
ing them from the weather in a tool shed. 


Granaries and corn cribs, also, are items 



















































Here is a hog house near Maquoketa, 

lowa, a bit unusual since it is equipped 

with ventilators on the ridge and roof 
windows 


of timely desire due to the wet spring 
which showed farmers the ineffectual 
shelter their stored grains had. Lumber 
dealers who stock fencing, posts, and 
gates should not neglect this business for 
livestock raising is due for a comeback 
and prices paid for cattle, sheep and hogs 
are high. When stock was selling at give- 
away prices, there was no incentive in 





Some barns are con- 
structed with a cattle 
shed attached to one 
end as the one shown 
in this photograph 





raising the animals and fencing materials 
were naturally neglected. As has been 
brought out all through this article, farm 
homes are going modern. Women in the 
rural areas are rightfully making some 
demands for convenience, after ages of 
living on a plane lower in comparison 
than the barn animals. The old rural idea 
of palaces for pigs and hovels for hu- 
mans” has undergone a big change. To- 
day the order is: “Comfortable homes for 
humans and well built sheds for stock.” 





An old barn was torn 
down to make room 
for the erection of 
this fine structure 
which has a milk shed 
and a feed supply 
shed attached on the 
corner in the fore- 
ground 
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SUMMARY OF NEEDS 


A need for $665,000,000 worth of 
replacement, repair and modern- 
ization annually for thirty years on 
American farms is seen. This sum 
is an average of about $97 yearly 
for each of the nation’s farms. 


Seventy percent of the 45,000,- 
000 farm structures and 7,438,000 
rural homes needed repairs a sur- 


vey in 1935 showed. 
If all the U. S. farms had their 


buildings put in good condition, 
the expenditure would average 
$900 for a six billion dollar total. 


It is estimated that there is a 
pent-up demand for lumber aver- 
aging 3,000 board feet per farm, 
or nearly 2014 billion feet for the 
country. 


Farmers are interested in insula- 
tion’s merits, and are in the mar- 
ket for millions of square feet of 
the material. 


A survey made showed a defici- 
ency of 35 carloads of fencing in 
every six-mile square area even in 
the best-fenced States. 


It is figured that every Ameri- 
can farm needs ten gallons of paint 
for a total of 68,123,500 gallons, 
which would cost roughly $204,- 
370,500. 


At least 75 percent of the seven 
million farm homes in the nation 
need modernizing and remodeling. 


The rural market for roofing is 
larger today than ever before. 


The cement market on farms has 
barely been scratched. 


Farmers are prospects for all 
kinds of barn equipment and 
hardware. 
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Farmer Needs What 

Lumber Offers and 

Has Plenty Money 
to Pay For It-- 


The farm market hovers over the lumber in- 
dustry like war clouds over Europe. It’s just 
about the biggest thing that ever happened in 
the way of a market, and some of these days it 
is going to pop. Or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say that it is already popping for 
certain industries, although not for lumber—at 
least not to the same degree as it is for many 
others. 

Unfortunately lumber isn’t getting as big a 
bite out of the farm dollars as it should, al- 
though said dollars are bigger and there are 
more of them than there have been for a long 
time. Such being the case, we propose to dis- 
cuss briefly some of the reasons why, and to 
offer, if possible, a simple five-word suggestion 
as to what might be done to remedy the situa- 
tion. 


Farming and Lumbering Interdependent 


What makes the farm market 
There are several reasons. 

Normally, the farm market is a mammoth 
affair. Average it off from the time farming 
first began in this country, and you will find 
that it has been lumber’s best customer down 
through the years. Without lumber, the devel- 
opment of agriculture in the United States 
would have been retarded greatly; and, of 
course, it is likewise true that, without farm- 
ing, the lumber industry would not have been 
what it was nor what it may be once more if 
we are able to make the most of the opportu- 
nity that the farm market again offers. 

This country became one of the greatest agri- 
cultural nations on the face of the earth, not 
only because its soil was fertile, but because 
lumber was plentiful, cheap, and readily avail- 
able. It was the ideal material for use in the 
construction of the millions of buildings that 
were necessary to profitable farming. 


so large? 


Settler Was an Eager Consumer of Lumber 


For 300 years or more, the construction of 
farm buildings went along at a constantly in- 
creasing rate. Frontier after frontier gave way 
to the pressure of the greatest immigration move- 
ment known to mankind. Temporary buildings 
were replaced by permanent structures, and 
many of these in turn were replaced by larger 
and better buildings, until the needs of most lo- 
calities became pretty well satisfied. That, of 
course, was before the time when farm income 
hit the toboggan. It was not until the slump 
came that the lumber industry fully appreciated 
the extent to which its own prosperity depended 
upon the prosperity of the farmer. 

When farm land was increasing in value at 
the rate of $5 to $10 an acre a year, it wasn’t 
much of a job to sell a new barn or a new house 
to the owner of a 160- or a 320-acre farm. As 
a matter of fact, the farmer didn’t even have 
to be sold. He came in and bought them of his 
own free will and accord. Not only that, but 
he paid cash for them and wondered what to do 
with the surplus money that kept piling up in 
the bank. Those were indeed “the good old 


| days” that so many of us now refer to with a 


sigh—the days when making money running a 
lumber yard was as easy as falling off a log. 


Then Came Lean Years of Depression 
Came the time, however, when the price of 


' farm lands reached an all-time high, and started 


to go the other way. Over-production ruined 
the prices of farm products. Farm income slid 
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off to such alarming proportions that farming 
generally became a profitless enterprise, and 
there was no longer money with which to buy 
new farm buildings, or to keep in repair those 
already in existence. 

No need to go into that phase of the situa- 
tion, except to point out that it has now been 
going on for fifteen years or more—which, of 
course, is merely another way of saying that the 
most important agricultural nation in the world 
is approximately fifteen years behind in its 
farm building program! 

Obviously you can not neglect any important 
market for a single year without doing aplenty 
to many people and many industries. Consider, 
if you will, the widespread havoc wrought by 
fifteen years of neglect of one of our greatest 
markets. 


Wear and Obsolescence Create Big Market 


In the meantime, other factors besides wear 
and tear have been at work helping to increase 
the size of the present-day farm market. Farm 
practices have undergone many radical changes, 
with the result that most of the 15 billion dol- 
lars worth of existing farm buildings no longer 
meet the needs of their owners as well as they 
should for the profitable operation of the farms. 
Farm buildings, like everything else, go out of 
date and the barns, or the houses, or almost any 
other existing farm structures, for that matter, 
are not the kind of buildings farmers now re- 
quire to meet their needs. 

So much for the size of the market and the 
reasons why it is as big as it now is. Let’s 
sum it up by saying that practically every farm 
building in the United States should be replaced 
or is badly in need of repairs or remodeling. 
Try to figure that one out anc see where you 
land. 

So what! 


Farmer's Buying Power Rises Rapidly 


Well, simply this. The size of any market is 
of little interest to anyone unless there is money 
available to crack that particular market— 
which, of course, brings us face to face with 
the question of whether Mr. Farmer now has 
the necessary money to buy the new buildings 
he needs and to repair and modernize the old 
ones. 

That question is easily answered, because for 
the past several years farm income has been in- 
creasing at the rate of approximately one bil- 
lion dollars per year, which is a lot of money 
in any language. It is estimated that in 1937 it 
will reach nine billion dollars. 


Produce Worth More in Industrial Items 


In this connection it might be interesting to 
consider how much more the farmer’s dollar 
will now buy as compared with the low point in 
1933. The examples were prepared by the 
Crowell Publishing Co., publisher of the Coun- 
try Home Magazine, and are most interesting. 

In 1933, 105 bushels of corn bought a hay 
carrier. In February, 1937, the same amount 
of corn would buy the same hay carrier plus a 
mower, four canvas stack covers, and four 
pitchforks. 
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--But Expert Salesmanship by 
Other Industries Gets Them 
Bulk of Profits, 


Says-- 


R. E. SABERSON, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


In 1933, it took 135 two-hundred-pounds hogs 
to buy an automobile. Today the same number 
of hogs will buy the same automobile and a 
fair-sized barn. 

It took a bushel of rye to buy a pair of pliers 
in 1933. Today, for a bushel of rye, the hard- 
ware dealer will give you the same pair of pliers 
and throw in a file, a monkey wrench, a saw, 
and a screw driver. 

In 1933, it required 167 one-hundred-pound 
lambs to buy a tractor. In Februarv. 1937, the 
same number of lambs bought the same tractor 
plus a popular-priced sedan, a cultivator, and a 
bicycle for the kids. 


Money Not Being Hoarded But Spent 


And so you can go right on down through the 
list. Not only are there nine billion dollars 
burning holes in farmers’ overalls, but they are 
big dollars. They are being spent, too, accord- 
ing to the index of rural retail sales prepared by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Using 1929-1931 as the 100 average, we find 
that in February, 1933, the index figure was 
50.8. In February, 1937, it had increased to 
93.8. 

So much for that. We have now given you 
a bird’s eye view of the size and scope of one 
of the greatest markets that the lumber indus- 
try has ever faced, and have shown you the ex- 
tent to which farmers are actually spending 
money. 


Building Materials Not "In the Money" 


Spending? For what? 

Well, for almost everything except new farm 
buildings. Mostly for automobiles, tractors, elec- 
tric light plants, farm implements, water sys- 
tems, radios, electric household equipment, and 
countless other things that are being sold to 
him by industries which do not wait for the 
farmer to come and buy but which, instead, go 
to him and induce him to buy by making maxi- 
mum use of intelligent salesmanship and financ- 
ing services. 

But, you say, if there is a 15-year pent-up 
demand for farm buildings, and the farmer has 
money to spend and is buying other things, why 
isn’t he buying new buildings? 

We'll go you one better and say that, gen- 
erally speaking, he not only isn’t buying new 
farm buildings, but he isn’t even repairing his 
old ones. If, by any chance, you do not agree 
with this statement, drive down almost any 
country road in any farming community, and 
see how many farm buildings are badly in need 
of paint—to say nothing of further repairing. 


Sliding Off Bottom of Buying List 


Agreed, you say, but why? 

The answer to that one lies in the fact that so 
few people are really trying to sell him new 
farm buildings. Nor are they even trying to 
induce him to repair or modernize his old build- 
ings. 

The farmer is no different than anyone else. 
He has to be sold. He isn’t a self-starter when 
it comes to buying most things but finds him- 
self the owner of a new tractor, or a new car, 
or a new anything else, simply because a good 
salesman came out to see him, told him all about 
his product, demonstrated what it would do for 
him, showed him how easily it could be paid for 
on the monthly or seasonal budget plan, and, 
having done all this, got the order. 


(Continued on Page 71) ns Ail 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


--Says This Wholesale Board 
Peddler--Has Become New 


Front for Creative Lumber 
Salesmanship 


Well, how’s for a letter, just to while away this wet Saturday? 
We save out a few to share with the boys who gather in the 
department circle; and now seems to be the time. Here’s one 
from “Bum” Tracer, a red-headed lumber peddler. His first 
name is Baumgarten, or something like that; but nobody’s called 
him by it for forty years. 


I’m kind of sunk, Bum writes, in this old tavern that’s known 
better days. Anyway it’s seen a lot of them. Cheerful dump 
with high, arched windows, and an old, musty smell of worn 
carpets and the slops of a bar that’s known the ups and downs 
of prohibition and the downs and ups of the customers. But 
you’ve been here plenty of times, so I’m not telling you. Old 
Susie was puttering around the hall with a broom and dust 
cloth when I came in this morning. I reckon she may be as 
old as the house; but she looks about as she did thirty years 
ago; except she’s skinnier and has lost a few more front teeth. 

Say, weren’t you here the time Susie came running in from 
the bar to get us, as a couple of innocent—and sober—bystand- 
ers, to help untangle a pair of gentlemen who could no longer 
count each other? No, I guess that was Bob Kenner, who used 
to be with Fidelity Underwriters. Well, we found Tommy 
Thomas—you mind Tommy—pitching into Weatherby, who 
sold Calcasieu pine for some mill east of the river. Just Web’s 
little joke, that he never told to anybody who didn’t know the 
facts. Anyway he said it was as good as Calcasieu; and if that 
was what the trade wanted, that was what it was going to get. 
Web stuttered like a siphon bottle; and when he said ‘“‘Calca- 
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Local Merchant Has to Nail Ideas to the 
Old Board in His Effort to Combine All 
the New Equipment and Materials Need- 
ed to Meet the Modern Home Builder’s 
Wishes -- It’s the Lumber Seller’s Job to 
Back Up These Front-Line Activities. 


sieu,’ you reached for an umbrella. He and Tommy had had a 
few against the chill, which didn’t help Web’s speech any. He 
worried out some remark about the foul weather. Tommy didn’t 
savvy, but he took a notion it was some dirty crack about 
Woodrow Wilson; and, being a hot Democrat if there ever was 
one, he went into action. 

We got Tommy pushed out of the front door where, still full 
of fight, he jumped onto the wooden Indian in front of the 
Queen Bess cigar store; just about had Poor Lo scalped, when 
the proprietor came out with a handful of cheap snuff. I’ve 
wondered if that was the beginning of poison gas in warfare. 
Anyway it worked, and how! Tommy hung to a hitching post 
and wept and sneezed until all the dogs ran home. Cap Jarna- 
gan, the town marshal, waddled up just as with a shattering 
blast Tommy’s false teeth let go and took the officer in the 
ear. Cap retired to a drug store, remarking that any dad- 
burned blow snake who couldn’t hold himself together could 
just naturally fall into the gutter and bust. We pried the 
barkeep out of a spittoon where he had sat down like an elderly 
earthquake when one of Tommy’s haymakers connected with 
his very bay window. He waved away a glass of water in 
contempt, gurgled a long pint of Bourbon from the bottle and 
hic’d his way homeward under his own power. 

Well, the old hotel is still doing business; looking no more 
weatherbeaten than it did when the boys were having fun about 
the hard-tired, high wheeled trucks a few yards were buying 
themselves. One of those arguments took place right in this 
town; between John Henry and his son, young Jack. Youth 
came out ahead, and the machine was bought. It had a lot of 
brass work and a steering wheel like the brake on a freight car 
but not much power. About the third load the outfit mired to 
the chassis in a mudhole outside the yard gate. All the scared 
and braying mules the yard owned couldn’t budge it. Pres- 
ently old Jack wiped his face, looked at young Jack and quoted 
the latter’s favorite pre-purchase statement. “The truck,” he 
said in a hard voice, “is here to stay.” Well, it was, at that; 
anyway as young Jack meant it. 

What a lot of changes you and I have seen! Mind the old 
arguments, when trucks got so they’d run a few miles, about 
delivering to the country? Some of the boys made out it would 
cost them about $17 a thousand, or some such figure, to deliver 
outside the town limits. Of course they didn’t own trucks, and 
doggoned if they were going to. Only they did, sooner or 
later. Delivery charges were hot numbers for a long time; 
nearly as warm as mail-order lumber. You always used to be 
writing about it; mileage costs and delivery zones and all that 
stuff. It was a moral issue, like women smoking cigarettes. 
I guess the charge-for-delivery system to the country still sticks; 
but trucks have gotten so commonplace that everybody takes 
delivery for granted. 

Then the boys got mad because the machines let alien yards 
sell into their territory, hauling right past the yard and deliver- 
ing to a job in the next block. Now it’s commercial truckers, 
taking a farmer’s hogs to a terminal market and bringing back 
seaweed lumber from a stock-yard outfit that knows not grades; 
that and the Chinese laundry with a lumber department con- 
sisting of a battered old machine and a neighboring distributing 
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yard that doesn’t care who sells lumber as long as it gets paid. 
Trucks have put a lot of spokes into our wheel. I wonder 
what’s next? Sure, I know; house trailer civilization. 

And this selling business that I’m supposed to know ; except 
that by the time I get it learned it ain’t so any more; it’s seen 
its changes, too. In the old days a lumber salesman was quite 
a hoss; independent as a hog on ice and resourceful as a jazz- 
azz in the desert. His favorite story was about the time he 
heard the undertaker tell the waitress that the heir to the old 
banker in Granite Hills was going to start a lumber yard. So 
he hired a sleigh and drove through the zero night. He had 
a million or so feet sold to the flattered new lumberman when 
the morning train came in with thirty-seven lumber salesmen, 
all cocked and primed, on board. Of course, in these days, 
the telephone would have him licked before he started. 

But the old-timer was a regular fellow; knew his onions and 
was an important factor in the retailer’s success. He was a 
walking encyclopedia of current lumber information, at a time 
when selling lumber was an art. I remember how Weatherby 
used to work. He’d come down to the hotel dining room in 
the morning, eat a breakfast that would founder three coal 
miners, light a cigar, sit in a rocking chair in the lobby and 
rock and smoke as though that was what he was paid to do. 
About eleven o’clock he’d show up at the local yard; stroll 
around through the sheds, sit on a bunch of shingles and tell 
the foreman a few stories. Funny that Web never stuttered 
when telling a story. 

About half past, Web would roll slowly into the office, sit 
in the largest chair and start his seemingly random gossip about 
the trade; bringing the dealer up to date on the market, the 
neighbor dealers, the amount of dry stock in the mill sheds 
and who was going to build what. Web generally knew before 
the dealer did if a big job was coming up. At twelve he’d open 
his order book and begin telling the dealer what he was going 
to buy. It’s a fact. Generally the retailer just looked on and 
nodded. Sometimes they’d have a little argument, which Web 
usually won. Often he’d hold the yard to an LCL shipment 
when he thought the market was going to sag. Quite as often 
he'd pull it up to a big order when he thought an up-swing 
was due. He never took advantage of a customer, and that’s 
why in a hundred yards he was virtually the purchasing agent. 

Well, things happened. All these collateral items came along ; 
new stuff that had to make its market. Strong-arm methods 
appeared ; with the sales manager doing the thinking, and bright 
young leg men following home-office directions. Of course 
there are plenty of the old, self-directing salesmen doing their 
stuff. But they don’t have the chances they used to have. 

Know why? Naturally you do. The resourceful old sales- 
manship has shifted locations. When you and I were younger 
than we are now, the retail market wasn’t so very elastic. A 
house was a house, and every carpenter knew how to plan and 
build it. If it was a big house, it might have some hardwood 
finish and some jig-saw curlicues and such vanities; but in the 
main it was just a little house with some more rooms. It was 
what it was, and that was that. The customer decided about 
the size on his own power. Maybe the dealer could influence 
him in certain ways, but not so many. In the main, the 
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retailer’s shrewdness turned the other way; to getting stock in 
rather than getting it out. His ticklish job with the customers 
was collecting; not creating sales. He made his extra profit, 
if any, on buying. He watched the wholesale market; knew 
what companies made sweet grades and prompt deliveries, knew 
railroad service and all the rest. So the wholesale salesman 
was at the center of things. His information, resourcefulness and 
dependability made him sales engineer of the industry. 

Then rail deliveries speeded up; grades were standardized, 
at least better than they were; and prices and service were 
more ‘nearly uniform. It got safe to buy by wire. So there 
wasn’t so much call for the wholesale salesman’s skill. Natur- 
ally I’m still loyal to my trade, and I can lick anybody, unless 
it might be old Tommy with a few shots of corn to warm his 
nose, who says wholesale selling isn’t an art. But I’ve got to 
admit that the focus of creative selling has shifted from whole- 
sale to retail. 

Look at all these new ideas and all these new dinguses that 
go into a modern house. A six-room house may be anything; 
from a miner’s home heated by a stove to a small-size palace. 
I'll bet there are six-room houses built this year that have more 
automatic machinery than there was in the whole United States 
when I was born. Maybe that’s taking in too much territory ; 
but you know what I mean. A modern house is a work both 
of science and of art, and it’s no longer designed by a carpenter 
with a stub pencil and a T-square. Central heating, plumbing 
that Queen Victoria never dreamed of, insulation of an efficiency 
the country hasn’t seen since the days of the sod house, sun- 
lighting, refrigeration, air conditioning; all this stuff has to be 
put together with a skill the good old jack-legs never even 
imagined. Designing and selling a house has gotten as com- 
plicated as a modern battle. It’s no longer a matter of the 
Indians putting on their paint and new G-strings and the fron- 
tiersmen priming the old flintlocks; after which they got 
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behind some trees and let ’er go. It takes fifty or a hundred 
men behind the lines, trained in modern production and trans- 
portation, to keep one man shooting in the trenches. Well, 
that’s about what modern house salesmanship is. 

And the retailer is, or ought to be, the boss man in this job. 
He’s about got to be, if the old industry holds the place it ought 
to have. He’s on the line; and it’s our job to back him up. The 
architect helps him. Sure. So do the heating and air-condi- 
tioning and lighting engineers. So do we wholesale lumber 
peddlers. We're clever as hek. We admit it. But you know 
who it is that finally entices that coy consumer dollar. What 
we wholesalers sell, the way we make it and the way we adver- 
tise it must be fixed finally by the retailer’s needs as a merchant. 
He’s the boy out at the point where the elastic market is located. 

It’s my idea that we can’t take that job away from him or do 
it for him. Not that I want to; but I’ve got a two-bit notion 
that the wholesaler or the manufacturer who gets that lank 
feeling and goes out for some direct sales is a prize ass. For 
why? Because house selling isn’t, any more, just the matter 
of getting some framing and finish unloaded on the lot. L.um- 
ber is important, you bet, but it’s no longer IT; and those of 
us who play it is, are helping to knock lumber in the head as 
a building material. The old board has to have a flock of ideas 
nailed to it, or it’s just an old board. If we skin out the retailer 
by selling direct, and if we give half his profit to the customer, 
it isn’t going to do either poor cuss any good. The retailer 
loses his trade, and the customer loses the local guidance on 
which he has to depend. 

Of course this is supposing the retailer is a regular merchant ; 
taking full advantage of the opportunities modern merchandis- 
ing gives him. He may not be that kind of a fellow; but taking 
his trade away isn’t going to help him climb up to the selling 
level. And sure as shootin’, unless he does climb to that level, 
we can hang crepe on the old band saw and let the dogs have 
the trees. Where are we going to come in if the lads who handle 
our stuff can’t make the grade in selling these complicated new 
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houses to John Public? The answer is, we ain’t. We can just 
drink us a political cocktail and see the landslide. 

People are going to have houses, sure enough. They’re going 
to have good ones; good looking, full of light and clean air, 
with thermostats to regulate the temperature and photo-electric 
cells to spank the children; houses that'll be run by a few 
thousand watts and an equal number of w’itches. But they 
may not be built of lumber. It'll be too bad for the owners, 
as well as for us, if they’re not. But, doggone it, we can’t just 
sit on the availability of lumber and its adaptability and expect 
these things to do our job for us. 

The public is away out in front. The customers have a 
practical vision of a modern house with as varied possibilities 
as a hamburger. They think there’s somebody, somewhere, who 
can bring the precise house, with the proven gadgets, that will 
fit their needs and their ability to pay. They’re looking for the 
boy who can answer that question; not for some bird teeming 
with a lot of news about the price of 2 by 4’s by the thousand. 
They'll give us the benefit of the doubt—for a while. They 
know in a vague sort of way that houses frequently are framed 
of wood; they don’t know why, but it seems to be that way. 
All right. If the wood merchant can weigh in with the service 
that will get them a satisfactory modern house made of wood, 
why they’ll make it of wood. If not, well, they want that house ; 
and they don’t seem to give a hoot about supporting somebody 
who is fixed to sell them something they don’t want. They’re 
funny that way. 

Oh yes, I may be looking a little far ahead. Maybe things 
are not yet that elastic. But they do stretch right fast. In 
my time the focus of creative salesmanship has moved away 
from me and over into the retail yard. And, so far as house 
building is concerned, it can and may shift again; right out of 
the industry. So as a wholesale salesman I’m concerned over 
what the retail boys do with their responsibility. Concerned, 
but not so worried. I guess they’re going to make the weight. 
A lot of them are doing a fine job. They’re smart lads, and 
I like them. Truly, BUM. 





A LUMBER YARD THAT NEVER CLOSES 


A display of lumber and building mate- 
rials, open and plainly visible from an 
important arterial highway over which 
many trucks pass daily delivering stock 
*) a major market located about 60 miles 
;.Way, is attracting much attention in an 
Illinois community. The accompanying 
photograph plainly indicates that it is the 
plant of the Staunton Tie & Lumber Co., 
Jerseyville, Ill. The yard is under the 
management of Geo. O. Hoffstetter. To 
accommodate the truck drivers who are 


- 
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passing at all hours of the day and night, 
the yard never closes. 

Mr. Hoffstetter recently said to an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative : 
“In connection with our pine yard, we 
operate an oak lumber mill which enables 
us to supply hardwood framing to those 
who prefer it. At our small planing mill 
we work up odds and ends into single 
trees, double trees, truck stakes, etc. 

“Our business has been quite satisfac- 
tory despite the fact that farmers in the 


locality have been busy putting in crops, 
which at present look very promising. 
With conditions such as they are, and 
with most of our customers being farmers, 
we are looking forward to a steadily in- 
creasing business. We are quite pleased 
with our new yard, and many have ex- 
pressed the opinion that we had a very 
good idea in displaying our wares in such 
a manner that the public can not fail to see 
them, whether they are looking for them 
or not.” 








This Illinois yard puts wares where passers-by can see them and stays open 24 hours to accommodate trade 
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Lumber Dealers Help Other Merchants Develop Rural Trade 


Several years ago when a Kenosha 
business man tried to work up country 
trade, he was astonished how many farm- 
ers and small-towners banked and shop- 
ped in other towns in Wisconsin, when 
their logical trading place was in this 
city of 50,000. 

He informed Chamber of Commerce 
officials that a rural trade development 
program was needed. Today lumber firms 
are. among those who co-operate in one 
of the finest rural trade development pro- 
grams in the country. The lumber and 
building supply firms especially active in 
the program include City Lumber and 
Supply Co., Gordon Lumber & Supply 
Co., Southport Lumber & Supply Co., 
United Fuel & Supply, Badger Fuel & 
Supply and Kenosha Lumber and Coal 
Co. 

The primary part of the big project is 
an annual get-together and good fellow- 
ship dinner, usually held some time each 
spring before plowing time, at the $1,- 
000,000 Kenosha Youth Foundation 
suilding. 

At this event, farmers and their wives 
bring their own baskets of lunch, dishes 
and silverware. Coffee, scalloped potatoes 
and meat loaf are furnished free by the 
Kenosha Chamber of Commerce, under 
whose direction the entire event is put on. 

At this annual dinner seven fine pro- 
fessional acts of vaudeville are staged. 
The president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce gives a short speech—he is limited 
to two minutes—and there is nothing 
commercial about the whole affair. The 
vaudeville acts are usually recruited from 
the radio and stage; the performers often 
have a sectional or national reputation. 
And how the rural folk enjoy these big 
acts ! 

When the evening’s entertainment is 
over, each farmer gets his dishes and 
knives back, all washed and wiped. No 
mistakes are made, for each dish and piece 
of cutlery is marked when it comes in. 
During nine years, not a dish, pan or 
piece of cutlery has been lost. 

Business men, lawyers, doctors, den- 
tists, etc., don white aprons and form the 
150-man working force necessary to serve 
all these rural folk every year. These men 
are glad to serve in such a worth while 
event. 

Nine years ago only 135 people at- 
tended the first rural dinner. In 1937 the 
committee had to turn down 1000 people 
after 1400 had jammed the big hall to 
capacity. There was no more room. 


This affair is now by invitation only. 
In 1937—three days after invitations were 
mailed out—there were 4000 acceptances 
and only 1400 could be accommodated. 
The Chamber of Commerce is considering 
putting the dinner on for two nights in 
the future to take care of the rural folk. 

Several years ago a rule had to be put 
into force that children could not attend 
these affairs, otherwise attendance would 
triple overnight. Only adults may attend 
present dinners ; and how they clamor for 
tickets ! 

To feed 1400 people takes a great deal 
of food; thus, the rule that farmers and 
wives must bring their own food, except 
coffee, scalloped potatoes and hot meat 
loaf. Even so, the event has grown so 
large that it costs Kenosha merchants a 
fair-sized penny, but it is worth it, for 
hundreds of rural folk thus get into the 
habit of buying from Kenosha firms. 


Good fellowship certainly is promoted 
when farmers see doctors, lawyers, and 
business men serving them at such a din- 
ner. 

Kenosha merchants also stage other 
educational events for rural folk during 
the year. They “go to the mountain” so 
to speak. They schedule rural dinners 
about every second month at churches in 
small neighboring towns and hamlets. 
They will purchase, for example, about 
100 tickets for a first class supper, then 
give the farm organization half of the 
tickets and make it promise to bring 
50 farmers or townspeople to the dinner. 
All this activity is supervised by the Ken- 
osha Chamber of Commerce. 

The first 50 Kenosha business firms to 
make application for tickets can send rep- 
resentatives to such a rural dinner, and 
have as their guests 50 farmers and 
townspeople. Names are turned in in ad- 





Uniontown this summer. 








The accompanying photograph shows a home-made utility yard truck 
which the Hankins & Paulson Co., at Uniontown, Pa., finds very useful. 
It has, indeed, proved to be of considerable help in maintaining the effi- 
ciency of this uptodate retail plant. The most interesting thing about this 
truck is that it was designed and made by the above company without 





any outside help. - It will be noted from the photograph that it is mounted 
on pneumatic tires, and can easily be propelled without use of any motive 
power other than the yardmen’s muscle. Our correspondent who sent in 
this photograph says: “Jim Hankins is -very enthusiastic about this added 
equipment; and it would be well worth while for any dealer who happens 
to be in that vicinity to spend a half hour with him.” 
hint for dealers from other sections who may be motoring through 


That’s a worthwhile 
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vance so that each business man knows 
who his guest will be. Thus everyone gets 
acquainted very shortly. The business 
men bring along one act of vaudeville, 
usually a comedy act. A speaker, too, is 
furnished. He speaks on some topic of 
common interest. 

The farmers and townspeople like this 
sort of program. They get to know Ken- 
osha business men, and later come to the 
city to buy from them. Over a period of 
several years, the business men cover 
practically every town, hamlet and cross- 
roads settlement within 40 miles of 
Kenosha. 


Modern Trends Studied as Aid 


to Lumber Merchandising 

Al Rogers, who with K. W. Van Wig, 
operates the Hyde Park Lumber Co. in 
Los Angeles, is convinced that all this 
talk about changing conditions and the 
apparent fact that they are changing, also 
means that the lumberman of the future 
must be something more than a lumber- 
man. 

“Modern trends seem to indicate that 
we must school ourselves in politics, eco- 
nomics, labor relations and other fields 
if for no other reason than to predict with 
some accuracy the outcome of events,” 
says Mr. Rogers. 

As an example of how he profited from 
observing trends and conditions, he cites 
the big shipping strike on the west coast 
of last spring and described how it tied 
up lumber for months. Mr. Rogers said 
he read everything he could find about 
the strike, about big shipping companies, 
their resources and interests and then de- 
cided that before ship owners would ac- 
cede to union demands for hiring halls op- 
erated by unions, there would be a long 
strike. 

Acting on this surmise, the company 
bought unusually large quantities of sup- 
plies right at the beginning of the strike, 
hence did not feel the pinch of depleted 
stocks nearly as much as did some other 
companies. 

For years, service club speakers and 
o:hers have urged business men to take 
more interest in politics. Mr. Rogers says 
he is taking that advice seriously of late, 
his greatest interest being in how to pre- 
vent politics from “messing up” the lum- 
ber business with new regulations and 
new taxes. 

However, he says his company still 
finds it is true that politics and business 
don’t mix and therefore his politics are 
confined to activities within civic clubs, 
which can exert influence on politicians, 
and which can advance community better- 
ment projects. 

“We find that taking part in politics 
through civic organizations does not cre- 
ate enmity, as it would if one were indi- 
vidually espousing a controversial cause,” 
Mr. Rogers said. ‘““We have good custom- 
ers who come in determined to speak their 
minds while making a purchase. They 
may uphold or denounce the CIO, the 
Supreme Court plan, or any other issue 
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to their heart’s content without a single 
contradiction, or without us agreeing or 
disagreeing. 

“Anyhow, we find that most persons 
with opinions delight in expressing them 
and that as soon as they have had their 
say, they don’t care to hear another per- 
son’s opinion. 

“The occasional person who wants to 
pin a lumberman down to an opinion often 
can be satisfied and leave with greater 
respect for the lumberman if the latter can 
quote a recent club speaker, or a book or 
magazine article on the same subject with- 
out showing prejudice himself.” 

Mr. Rogers said he has found that keep- 
ing posted on present day issues is es- 
pecially important in the lumber business 
because so many customers want to talk 
in a lumber yard office after giving their 
orders. 





Texas Distributors Entertained 

SAN ANGELO, TEx., July 12.—The 
wholesale branch here of William Cam- 
eron & Co., of Waco, recently entertained 
approximately a hundred and fifty retail 
distributors of the company’s products, 
dealers being present from every town 
within a radius of a hundred miles. The 
principal feature of the event was a Dutch 
dinner tendered by local officials of the 
Cameron company. Charles L. Goodall 
and Coleman Dever, sales manager and 
assistant sales manager of the Cameron 
company, both of Waco, were guests at 
the dinner. There was no prepared pro- 
gram, but guests were invited to entertain 
themselves, which they did to a highly 
satisfactory degree, games of various 
kinds being played. 





Slack Summer Months Good 
Time to Fix Up Yard 


Just as an example of a good way to 
utilize some leisure time during the slack 
summer months, by fixing up the yard 
and getting it in shape for the fall busi- 
ness, we mention what the Independent 
Lumber & Coal Co., Wausa, Neb., is do- 
ing now, and will be busy at for some 
weeks. In answer to an inquiry from 
this office, Manager G. A. Paine reports: 

“We have rearranged the interior of 
our office so as to accommodate a larger 
paint stock, putting in paint shelves 8 feet 
wide, 10 feet high, and 2 feet deep on one 
side of the office, and a nail counter on 
another side. We also have put in new 
office lights and refinished the office fur- 
niture. Just at present we are giving the 
shelves three coats of paint. We un- 
doubtedly shall be doing this sort of thing 
in our spare time during the balance of 
the summer.” 

That’s a lot better than loafing—or 
even going fishing; and will bring bigger 
returns in the way of profits and satis- 


faction. 
—_—_—_—_———_—_—_—- 

Forest FIRES can be controlled if the will to 
do it is present. The important thing is to 
educate the people to the idea that it can be 
done. 
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Business Man's Responsibility 
Emphasized 


Ed De Nike, secretary of the New Jer- 
sey Lumbermen’s Association, Newark, 
N. J., in a letter commenting favorably 
on the editorial that appeared on the 
front cover of the July 3 issue of AMEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, enclosed copy of a 
bulletin which he recently sent to the 
members of his association, bearing di- 
rectly upon this important subject of good 
citizenship. Under the heading “Your Re- 
sponsibility,’ Mr. De Nike addressed his 
members as follows: 


You have no doubt kept in close touch, 
through the press and personal contacts, with 
the industrial conditions which have been 
brought about very largely through new legis- 
lation and political activity. 

While most retail lumber dealers apparently 
prefer to take no active part in politics, as a mat- 
ter of fact there is a real responsibility resting 
upon you as a business man to take an active in- 
terest and an active part, not in a partisan way, 
perhaps, but in politics, generally. In fact, this is 
the duty of every citizen, 

The activities of all State legislators of re- 
cent years and in particular those of the Con- 
gress, have indicated definite tendencies toward 
undue penalties on business. These penalties 
range all the way from burdensome taxes to un- 
fair regulatory measures. For this reason, all 
business men should see to it that those elected 
to public office, and particularly to the legis- 
lative offices, be men of affairs who are familiar 
with the problems of the average business men, 
and who are willing to give him a square deal. 

All too frequently, all of us have been con- 
tent to leave matters of this kind in the hands 
of the politicians. If you have not already 
done so, don’t you think it is about time that 
you make personal contact with the elected rep- 
resentatives from your district, both national 
and State, and give them your point of view 
on matters that vitally affect your interests and 
the interests of every other business man? 

The major portion of our elected representa- 
tives are reasonable men, but the unfortunate part 
of it is that they rarely hear from the respon- 
sible citizens in their districts; while, on the 
other hand, they are continually bombarded by 
elements that are'not familiar with the eco- 
nomic problems that are involved. 

Failure on your part to take some such ac- 
tion as outlined above is bound to mean serious 
if not unbearable oppression and regulation of 
American business. You may have the idea 
that what is happening in places other than your 
own town “can’t happen here.” However, there 
is undeniable and abundant proof that this is 
not so. 

Either “wake up and live” or prepare to pay 
the penalty. 


At the close of his bulletin, Mr. De 
Nike reproduced the following poem, en- 
titled “Builder or Wrecker”: 


I watched them tearing a building down, 
That gang of men in the busy town, 
With a “Ho, heave ho” and a lusty yell 
—s crash of a beam—and the whole wall 
ell. 


I asked the foreman, “Are those men skilled, 
“The kind you’d get if you wanted to 
build?” 
He laughed and answered, “No indeed! 
“Just common labor is all I need. 
“They can easily wreck in a day or two 
“What skilled builders take years to do.” 


So I asked myself as I went my way 

In the game of life what part do I play? 
Is my life following a well-laid plan? 

Am I diligently doing the very best I can? 
Or am I loitering about the town 

Content with only tearing down? 


; 
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Correcting a Mistaken 


Impression 


Through publication in the July 3 issue of 
an article that was written several months ago,, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN unwittingly placed 
one of its good dealer friends in a position that 
he no longer occupies. William J. Ruckel, for- 
merly manager of the Builders’ Store (Inc.), 
South Bend, is now located at Fenton, Mich., 
where he is secretary-treasurer of the Fenton 
Lumber Co. (Inc.). He and his brother, B. 
Ray Ruckel, purchased this yard from the for- 
mer owners several months ago, and took imme- 
diate charge of it. Those who have seen the 
plant of the Fenton Lumber Co. advise that it 
is a quite uptodate enterprise, carrying a com- 
plete stock of materials for building construc- 
tion. Mr. Ruckel’s many friends in the business 
will be interested to know that he is still at 
Fenton, Mich., and well pleased with the busi- 
ness being done by his company. 


Jersey Corporation's Yards 


Resume Former Titles 


Passaic, N. J., July 12.—The Anderson 
Lumber Co., of this city, is again operating its 
yards, here and at Wallington, under that name, 
it was announced here July 3 by Alfred E. Jel- 
leme, president. For the past seven years the 
yards have been operated in conjunction with 
yards at Delawanna, Paterson and Teaneck by 
the Alliance Lumber Corp., which announced 
that, effective July 1, it had ceased to book new 
business and that the various branches of the 
company would function separately. 

It was reported that existing building ma- 
terial contracts will be consummated by the 
Alliance Lumber Corp. through the branch 
where they originally were made. The Birch 
Lumber Co., of Delawanna, will take over all 
contracts for coal, coke and fuel oil. 

Other former branches of the Alliance Corp. 
which now assume their own identity are the 
Holden-Wake Co., of Paterson, and the Tea- 
neck Coal & Lumber Co. (Inc.). 





Acquires Interest of Partner in 
Old Concern 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 10.—The recent pur- 
chase by Theodore M. Klement of the interest 
of his late partner in Klement & Kennedy 
marks another epoch in the history of a part- 
nership that was formed more than a quarter of 
a century ago. The operations of this concern are 
located at Fortson, Wash., with the sales office 
in Seattle. This partnership was formed at 
Remer, Minn., in 1911, for the purpose of driv- 
ing logs down the Mississippi River to Poke- 
gama Dam for the Northland Pine Co., a 
Weyerhaeuser concern, and other large lumber 
companies operating mills on the Mississippi at 
that time. Later they began buying standing 
pine timber and manufacturing lumber. All of 
the operations having proved successful, Klem- 
ent & Kennedy, when standing timber in Minne- 
sota began to become scarce, moved to the 
Pacific Northwest, purchasing the McCaughey 
Mill Co. interests at Fortson and many million 
feet of fir, cedar and hemlock timber. In addi- 
tion, timber on the Klamath Indian reservation 
was bought from the Government, and manufac- 
turing operations were begun at Klamath Falls, 
Ore. The concern is cutting about 55,000 feet 
of Ponderosa pine daily at that point. 

In December, 1936, the sawmill and dry kilns 
at Fortson were destroyed by fire, but several 
million feet of lumber in_the yards and sheds, 
the planing mill, docks, dry and loading sheds, 
store, cook and bunk houses and all the resi- 
dences were saved. 

Mr. Klement has made no announcement of 
his future plans for the Fortson operation, but 
as the holdings include many million feet of 
standing timber, it is expected that he will con- 
struct a modern mill and continue to produce 
lumber, 
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Texans Gather to Honor Retail Lum- 
bermen’s New President 


Luszsock, TEx., July 12.—Lamar Forrest, of 
La Mesa, recently-elected president of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Texas, was honor 
guest at a testimonial banquet held here re- 
cently, at which lumbermen from all parts of 
the plains and Panhandle and other more dis- 
tant sections of the State joined in tribute to 
the honor guest. Among the guests were Mr. 
and Mrs. S. S. Forrest, of Slaton, parents of 
the guest of honor. Lee Johnson, head of the 
Cicero Smith Lumber Co., of Fort Worth, and 
a former president of the lumbermen’s associa- 
tion, declared this to be one of the most un- 
usual events in the history of the organization. 
Mr. Forrest is the first lumberman from this 
section of the State to be chosen president of 
the association. 

James Wilson, lumber dealer from Floydada, 
was toastmaster and the guest speaker was 
George H. Zimmerman, of William Cameron 
& Co., Waco, also a former president of the 
association, who spoke on “Citizenship.” In the 
course of his remarks, Mr. Zimmerman de- 
nounced the Black-Connery wages and hours 
bill now before Congress, stating that its effect 
would be to increase the cost of all building 
materials, and declared that if this law is en- 
acted as proposed “business will pass out of 
your hands into the hands of five men appointed 
by President Roosevelt.” He also said, “Lum- 
bermen and all other business men will have 
to keep pace with the rapid changes of indus- 
try in order to keep their own businesses in 
pace with industry,” and, continued, “We must 
not forget human nature when looking for 
Utopia, because people are doing things in the 
name of progress without thinking about the 


outcome and the happiness of mankind.” 

In his response, Mr. Forrest said, among 
other things, ‘““The_national crisis is over and 
we should not allow our governmental represen- 
tatives to do any more rubber stamping.” 

Commenting on the sterling qualities of west 
Texas lumbermen, Lee Johnson said: “I am 
satisfied with these men. They can deliver the 
goods at the proper time.” 

Other speakers were Dave Thompson, secre- 
tary and general sales manager of the Angelina 
County Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex., and C. A. 
Pickett, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Texas. The latter brought greetings 
from the south Texas branch, paid a tribute 
to the new president of the association, and 
spoke on the essentials of shelter. 

Telegrams of congratulation were received 
from Senators Tom Connally and Morris Shep- 
pard, Governor James V. Allred, Congressman 
George Mahon, Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., and leading lum- 
bermen of the United States. In his telegram, 
Governor Allred said: 

“Realizing as I do that the lumber industry 
is one of the most important in our State, I 
want to congratulate the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Texas upon the judicious choice of For- 
rest as its new president.” 

At the beginning of the dinner an invocation 
was pronounced by Dr. L. N. Lipscomb, of the 
First Methodist Church. 

An interesting entertainment program was 
enjoyed, and Mrs. T. R. Prideaux of Lubbock 
presented a bouquet of pink rosebuds to Mrs. 
Lamar Forrest, wife of the new association 
president. 


Carolinians Discuss New State Taxes, 


Federal Wage-Hour Bill 


Cuartotte, N. C., July 12—North Carolina 
lumber and building supply dealers met two 
hundred strong, at Greensboro, June 24, to dis- 
cuss problems of interest to the group. E. M. 
Garner, secretary-treasurer of the Carolina Re- 
tail Lumber & Building Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, who maintains headquarters here, 
planned the event. 

The principal object was to discuss the de- 
tails of the North Carolina Revenue Act, which 
became effective on July 1, levying a 3 percent 
sales tax on building materials. Commissioner 
F. B. Drake, of the North Carolina’ revenue de- 
partment, met with this group in order that sec- 
tions of the Act which are not thoroughly 
understood by the dealers could be discussed 
and clarified. Information was also given as to 
its administration, and the procedure to be fol- 
lowed by the dealers and wholesalers. 

Following the discussion of the tax question, 
there was a luncheon, and then a short session 
on the general condition of the industry. An 
executive session of the directors and officers of 
the dealers’ association was also held. 

Charles H. Robertson, Federal collector of 
internal revenue for North Carolina, also ad- 
dressed the gathering on the subject of the 
National Social Security Act and recent rulings 
relating to this and other Federal revenue laws. 


Ask Further Study of Wage-Hour Law 


J. Ben Wand, of Jacksonville, Fla., addressed 
the concluding session of the gathering of deal- 
ers, on the Black-Connery wage-and-hour bill 
now before Congress. 

Malcolm Clement, of Greensboro, a director 
of the Southern Pine Association, made a brief 
statement at the concluding session, pointing out 
he had just returned from a meeting of his as- 
sociation and that it was decidedly in opposition 
te sections of the measure. Other brief talks 


were made by R. S. Kirby, of Charlotte, vice- 
president of the association, and W. T. Spence, 
of Gastonia, a former president, and others. 

It was unanimously decided that, upon re- 
turning to their homes, those present, number- 
ing about one hundred, immediately wire their 
congressional representatives and senators, urg- 
ing them to postpone action on such legislation, 
= a more complete study can be made of the 

ill. 


Explains New Sales and Use Taxes 


F. B. Drake, chief of the sales tax division 

of the department of revenue, pointed out that 
the State has prepared its machinery for col- 
lecting the new sales tax on building materials, 
and that little trouble should be experienced 
when that law goes into effect July 1. With 
the exception of certain classifications, all build- 
ing materials will be subject to a 3 percent sales 
tax. Mr. Drake pointed out that a competent 
board will be assembled to decide border line 
cases. 
_ He told the group that building materials be- 
ing shipped into the State will be subject to a 
use tax, the same as those sold in the State, al- 
though the procedure will be different. 

B. B. Smith, of Greenville, S. C., president 
of the association, was unable to attend the ses- 
sion. 





Buys Million Ice Cream Spoons 


MONTREAL, QUE., July 12—From Great 
Britain comes another order to the John Lewis 
Industries of Ship Harbour, Nova Scotia, for 
twenty million wooden ice cream spoons, J. 
Lyons & Co. (Ltd.), the famous tea mer- 
chants and caterers of London, England, are 
the purchasers. This is the fourth order of 
its kind placed by Lyons with Lewis Industries. 
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Cypress Shown at Great Lakes 


—Proves Its Age-Long Endurance; 
Suitability for Modern Interiors 


CLEVELAND, Ou10, July 12.—One of the out- 
standing exhibits of the Great Lakes Exposition, 
and one that is attracting unusual interest from 
those attending the big show, is that of tide- 
water red cypress, which comprises one of the 
most complete exhibits of this wood ever as- 
sembled. The cypress manufacturers have a 
two-fold story to relate, and the way in which 
it is being told in Cleveland impresses every 
visitor to a marked degree. One part of the 
cypress story is long life when exposed to the 
elements; the other is the use of cypress for in- 
terior walls and trim. The fame and popularity 
of cypress largely are based on its resistance 
to decay, and to this fine wood has been applied 
the term “The Wood Eternal.” To prove that 
cypress is the true “Wood Eternal,” the South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association has in- 
stalled in its exhibits here all of the historical 
and interesting material it has been collecting 
for many years. These exhibits contain pieces 
of cypress trees which were alive and growing 
during the pleistocene age, extending back into 
antiquity for 100,000 to 1,000,000 years. Win- 
dows and shutters from historical churches 
which have stood the test of time for from 100 
to 300 years, are striking examples of the per- 
manence of cypress. In the display are cypress 
shingles from George Washington’s Mount Ver- 
non home, that have been in use since 1764. A 
cypress timber removed in 1934 from under an 
old Spanish fort erected near New Orleans by 
the Spaniards in 1770 is an interesting relic. 
Cypress timbers support the 16-foot high by 18- 
foot wide brick walls of this fort, these old tim- 
bers having been hand hewn from solid logs. 
Hand hewn timber, hand split lath and shingles 
from the Spanish governor’s mansion built in 
1600 at St. Augustine, Fla., are exhibited with 
a card directing attention to the fact that 
termites worked in that old structure for over 
300 years but did not affect the cypress. An in- 
teresting exhibit is an old Seminole Indian canoe 
hewn out of one solid cypress log 24 feet long. 
This was secured from the famous Osceola fam- 
ily, an ancestor of which led his people during 
the Seminole Indian War. Although this canoe 
is more than 100 years old, there is no trace of 





This view gives an idea of the completeness of the 
story that cypress presents to visitors at the Great 
Lakes Exposition in Cleveland 





decay in the wood. 

Illustrating how tidewater red cypress can 
be used to produce beautiful interior walls, there 
are, in the main exhibit, located in the “Making 
of a Nation” section of the Lakeside Exhibition 
Hall, six panels in natural color and six in 
various pastel shades of stains. Each panel is 
5 feet wide by 10 feet high, so that one can 
readily see what such panels would look like in 
a home. In the natural colors are panels of 


clear heart, B finish, knotty, pecky, bird’seye and 
black cypress, impressive examples of what can 
be done in natural finish with these grades. 





The main part of "The Making of a Nation" 
exhibit, is enclosed in grill work; rare and highly 
interesting material here shows historic uses of 


There is a complete exhibit of miniature 
tanks and vats to show the numerous types of 
food and industrial tanks made of cypress, The 
tank grade of cypress is rapidly replacing white 
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This grill work is a new application of cypress and 
gives a highly attractive effect 


oak in distilleries and wineries, where it is im- 
portant that the color, taste or odor be not 
affected by the wood. 

Cross sections of cypress logs from 3 inches 
up to 48 inches in diameter illustrate the slow 
growth of cypress and the fine grain it develops. 
An average of 30 years is required in which to 
grow one inch of radius in a cypress tree. 

Indicating that tidewater red cypress is avail- 
able in large sizes, the exhibit contains a solid 
cypress plank three inches thick and 57 inches 
wide. This immense plank attracts much atten- 
tion, as the average person rarely sees boards 
over 12 inches wide and one inch thick. 

Sections of the old New Orleans water pipe 
which lasted underground for over a hundred 
years are shown alongside modern steel pipe 
lined with cypress, demonstrating that engineers 
of both long ago and today selected cypress for 
severe uses. 

At the north end of the Hall of Progress an- 
other fine set of fabricated wall panels in nine 
different types of cypress, from the rare crotch 
and bird’seye to pecky and clear types, is being 
shown. This exhibit is all in the natural wood, 
showing how really beautiful cypress interior 
walls can be made. 


(Continued on Page 71) 





Here is exhibited some cypress that has endured 

for long years and supports the claim that this is 

"The Wood Eternal"—with a background of mod- 
ern applications in paneling 
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Carolinians Plan to Conserve 
Timber—Make Survey 


Sumter, S. C., July 12.—This city and the 
surrounding territory, being largely dependent 
upon the lumber industries, a meeting recently 
was held here to formulate a plan, first, to 
conduct a survey to learn just how much timber 
remains in this and adjacent counties, and sec- 
ond, to endeavor to arouse more general interest 
in the subject of timber conservation. The first 
thing to be undertaken will be a complete sur- 
vey of the territory, with the aid of State and 
Federal authorities, so as to find out just how 
much timber lands there are, both in original 
forests and in cut-over areas. 

O. H. Folley, president of Sumter Planing 
Mills & Lumber Co., is a member of the com- 
mittee that will have this work in charge. 
Commenting on this effort, Mr. Folley recently 
said to a representative of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN : 

It is our intention, after we get this in- 
formation, to try to educate’ timberland 
owners and the users of timber products to 
undertake selective cutting in marketing the 
timber, so that the forests will not be com- 
pletely destroyed, and when marketing the 
timber in this way we can extend the life 
of the timber industry in this section for 
many additional years. It also is our inten- 
tion to go into the matter of taxes, and try 
to make it possible for timber owners to 
conserve their cut-over lands by keeping out 
fires and to raise new crops of timber. We 
are just starting on this project, but the 
main object is, through the State Forestry 
Association and other sources, to educate the 
land owners to protect the young timber and 
market the old timber by selective cutting. 





Receives Big Shipment of 
Philippine Mahogany 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 10.—The largest 
shipment of hardwood lumber ever received by 
one company in Los Angeles recently arrived 
here, consigned to the Angelus Furniture Manu- 
facturing Co. The consignment consisted of a 
cargo of 500,000 feet of Philippine mahogany 
and other hardwoods -from the Philippine 
Islands. The Angelus company now has 3,000,- 
000 feet of lumber in its yards at the factory 
here. This company uses approximately 5,000,- 
000 feet of lumber annually, and receives each 
month a shipment of 250,000 feet. This half- 
million-foot cargo just received will be the larg- 
est one-time shipment for the year, but, accord- 
ing to Harry Siskin, owner of the company, 
the 250,000 feet monthly shipments will con- 
tinue to be received. 





Alabama Plants Are Closed by 
Strikes 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 12.—For the second 
time within the past month, the CIO called a 
strike at the yard and plant of the Grayson 
Lumber Co. here. The regional CIO director 
claims the strike was not authorized, and that 
negotiations are under way with C. H. Grayson. 
In the first instance, the strike was called to 
enforce the reinstatement of some employee, 
and to adjust wages. The pickets were later 
called off and the matter left open. This last 
flareup seems tu be as orderly as the first. 
_The employees of Merit Oak Flooring Co., 
East Birmingham, called a strike, claiming the 
company laid off its men as a result of union 
activity. The plant remains closed. A state- 
ment from Noah White, manager, says the 
slack season in the oak flooring market brought 
about the close. After a day and half of 
picketing, the striking employees withdrew, and 
are waiting for some word from the manage- 
ment. 

W. M. Smith & Co., sawmill machinery dis- 
tributors, with about 190 men on their payroll, 
have been bothered with a strike of about one 
month’s duration. The president of the com- 
pany submitted a written proposition to recog- 
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nize the CIO and reopen the plant if the CIO 
would give it a $10,000 indemnity bond 
guaranteeing compliance with the contract on 
part of the union. This was rejected and the 
strike continues. 

The Hightower Box & Tank Co. has re- 
opened its plant, and the union expects to 
work out a contract with the company. 





Southern Industry 
Denounces Labor 


Standards Bill 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 14.—More than 
150 southern pine, hardwood and cypress 
lumber manufacturers, and representatives 
of various other southern manufacturing in- 
dustries, at a meeting here today discussed 
and denounced the Black-Connery Labor 
Standards Bill, heard reports from various 
committees, listened to a keen analysis of 
the bill and its probable effects on all 
southern industry by R. C. Fulbright, gen- 
eral counsel of Southern Pine Association; 
urged concerted effort by manufacturers 
and farmers to convince their congressmen 
that the proposed bill would be injurious 
both to industry and agriculture in the 
South, and adopted a motion that meet- 
ings be held in various districts of each 
State in conjunction with all other indus- 
tries and the farmers, to consolidate oppo- 
sition to the proposed legislation. C. C. 
Sheppard presided, and among those par- 
ticipating in the discussions were Brown 
McCullough, Shreveport, La.; Harry L. 
Faust, Jackson, Miss.; J. B. Adkins, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; M. L. Wootten, Columbus, 
Miss.; Q. T. Hardtner, Urania, La.; F. C. 
Mills, Acworth, Ga.; C. W. Wilson, Broken 
Bow, Okla.; Carl L. White, Eudora, Ark.; 
J. R. Britton, Sumter, S. C.; Walter Wil- 
liams, Kingsland, Ark.; M. P. Tinsley, Red 
Bay, Ala.; Lee Robinson, Mobile, Ala.; 
W. F. Edens, Corrigan, Tex.; T. F. Durrett, 
Quincy, Miss.; L. O. Crosby, Picayune, 
Miss.; W. T. Neal, Brewton, Ala.; H. C. 
Berckes, New Orleans, La.; and O. N. 
Cloud, Shreveport, La. 


Say Wage-Hour Bill Would 
Strangle South 


TAMPA, FLa., July 12.—Charges that enact- 
ment of the Black-Connery bill regulating hours 
and wages, now pending in Congress, “would 
mean the strangulation of industry in Florida 
and the South” were made at a meeting held 
here June 30 by the Associated Industries of 
Florida. It was one of four such meetings 
scheduled in the State. Speakers declared that 
the legislation would “give the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labor complete control of southern 
manufacturing plants and would help New Eng- 
land States regain lost business.” J. S. Farish, 
of Jacksonville, traffic manager of the South- 
eastern Hardwood Manufacturers Club, pre- 
sided at the meeting. About fifty employers 
and manufacturers of the west Florida coast 
attended. 








DvUE TO IMPROVEMENTS in safety, a railroad 
employee’s risk of being hurt while at work is 
now only about one-fourth as great as in 1923. 
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Loads Same Car Twice for 


Same Destination 


Gus Jones, of the Arkill Lumber Co., Searcy, 
Ark., while in Chicago recently looking after 
some important business matters, recalled a 
coincidence that occurred in connection with two 
shipments of lumber made by his company a 
number of years ago, that probably would not 
occur again within a lifetime. On April 6, 1929, 
his company shipped from Rison, Ark., to the 
General American Tank Car Co. in East Chi- 
cago, St. L. & S. W. car No. 29,606 loaded with 
oak. On July 17 of same year his company 
ordered a car of oak from a small mill, to be 
shipped also from Rison to the Standard Steel 
Co. at Hammond, Ind. By a strange coincidence 
St. L. & S. W. car No. 29,606 was supplied 
by the railroad for this shipment, which was 
delivered to a company within three miles of the 
destination of the car on its first trip. Prob- 
ably no such a coincidence has occurred any- 
where since that time. However, if any of its 
readers know of any incident of this kind, the 
—" LUMBERMAN will be glad to hear 
of it. 





New California Firm Starts 
Cutting Pine and Cedar 


SUSANVILLE, CALIF., July 10—The California 
Pine Corp., new lumber manufacturing firm, 
has started operations at Milwood. The plant 
is on the site of the former Susanville Lumber 
Co. The company is cutting pine and cedar. 
It is anticipated that a stock of 10,000,000 feet 
will be carried under normal conditions. J. S. 
Hinton is the resident manager of the cor- 
poration. The plant is now working on two 
shifts, with probability that three shifts will 
be in operation before the season is over. 





Supply Wood for Tank for Log 
Rolling Contest 


EscaAnaBA, Micu., July 12.—Lumber from 
native woods in the Upper Peninsula is being 
supplied by the lumbermen for construction of 
a huge tank in which the birling will take place 
in the world’s championship log-rolling tourna- 
ment, to be held in this city Aug. 13 to 15. N. 
J. Niks, general manager of the Munising Pa- 
per Co., Munising, Mich., has been appointed di- 
rector in charge of the tournament. Mr. Niks 
is a native of Eau Claire, Wis., where birling 
has been a feature of the outdoor sports for 
many years. 





Again Manufacturing Cypress 


PLAQUEMINE, La., July 12.—After being 
closed down for several years, the plant of the 
Baist Cooperage & Lumber Co. here is again 
in operation, giving employment to approxi- 
mately 200 men in addition to those already em- 
ployed in the shipping department and planing 
mill. This company manufactures genuine 
Louisiana red cypress and southern hardwoods. 
It is cutting red cypress off its own timber 
holdings and also will purchase logs on the 
open market. In addition to producing rough 
lumber, the company operates planing mills, 
producing red cypress finish, trim and moldings. 
A shingle and lath mill also is operated in con- 
junction with the sawmill. 





June Hardwood Inspections 


In his report for June, J. W. McClure, sec- 
retary of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation, advises the members that total NHLA 
inspection volume for June was 5,196,251 feet, 
compared with 5,314,891 feet for the previous 
month, and 4,362,025 feet for June, 1936. In 
June, 1935, inspections totaled only 3,841,354 
feet. These figures show a decline in June as 
compared with May of 2.2 percent, and an in- 
crease of 19.1 percent over June, 1936. The 
advance during the two-year period is 35.2 per- 
cent. 
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COURT BILL AROUSES 
STRONG OPPOSITION 


WasuinoTon, D. C., July 14.—As this dis- 
patch is written, it is quite clear that the fight 
in the Senate over the proposed substitute for 
what has become popularly known as the “court 
bill” will be a long drawnout affair, with the 
bitterness on the Democratic side constantly in- 
creasing and the threat to party solidarity be- 
coming more acute. When the majority leader- 
ship shouted “filibuster” even before a single op- 
posing member had made a speech, a veritabie 
hornet’s nest was stirred up. Meanwhile the op- 
ponents of the proposed substitute, characteriz- 
ing it as no improvement over the original bill, 
which the Administration abandoned, have 
started their fireworks and have one major speech 
scheduled for each calendar day for a period of 
weeks. If night as well as day sessions are 
inaugurated, the bitterness will increase. Al- 
ready virtually every other business is crowded 
out of the Senate, and members can not even 
introduce bills, which may not be a bad feature 
of the impasse, since they already have many 
thousands of bills in the legislative machinery 
that never will get out. Only privileged matters 
can get in under the rigid rules that have been 
invoked. It is probable that the Administra- 
tion could muster sufficient votes to put through 
the substitute court bill if a vote could be had 
quickly, but there have been some rather sur- 
prising defections to the other side, although the 
number has not yet been sufficient to insure vic- 
tory for the opposition. 


NEW WAGE-HOUR BILL 
IS LESS RADICAL 


A great deal of interest centers in the revised 
wage-and-hour bill reported to the Senate by 
Chairman Black, of the committee on education 
and labor, which is now taking up actively the 
Wagner housing bill. As reported to the Sen- 
ate, the wage-and-hour-bill is a very different 
measure than when originally introduced. The 
wholesale criticism of the original bill, which 
was written by Administration enthusiasts, 
served to draw many of its teeth and partly dis- 
arm opposition. The Southern Pine Industry 
Committee, which is here in connection with 
this and certain other pending bills, has sent out 
a circular letter to the southern lumber industry 
accompanied by an analysis of the revised bill. 
prepared by R. C. Fulbright, general counsel of 
the Southern Pine Association. While conced- 
ing that the revised measure is a decided improve- 
ment, since it recognizes the need for wage dif- 
ferentials and vastly more reasonable treatment 
of the matter of working hours, and also brings 
all employers under its provisions instead of ex- 
empting those who employ less than twenty-five 
persons, many objections are still advanced and 
the fight over the bill is by no means ended. The 
House committee on labor is meeting this week 
to consider the bill. Congresswoman Norton of 
New Jersey, new chairman of that body, favors 
dropping the bill for this session, but it is not 
believed she can swing her committee to that 
view. The Administration strategy seems to be 
to have the House pass a bill closely resembling 
the revised Senate measure, in the hope that 
legislation can finally be jammed through after 
the court fight ends in the Senate. Frank Carna- 
han, secretary of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, is sending out a circular 
letter to all divisions of that organization, point- 
ing out the changes in the Senate bill of particu- 
lar interest to the retailers, including the exemp- 
tion of employees engaged in local retailing. 


LOW-RENT HOUSING BILL 
MAY BE MODIFIED 


Senator Wagner, of New York, “daddy” of 
the Wagner housing bill, seems much encouraged 
over the attitude of the committee on education 
and labor on that measure. Some time ago he 
had about abandoned hope of getting the legis- 
lation through at this session, because of oppo- 
sition by the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
proposed financing arrangements. When he 
brought out the wage-and-hour bill, Senator 
Black informed the Senate that the low-rent 
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housing bill (often wrongly called low-cost) 
should be passed, and also that a farm bill ought 
to go through, although the latter is clear out of 
his immediate bailiwick. He told the Senate 
his committee would begin immediately consid- 
eration of the housing bill in the expectation of 
reporting it favorably at an early date. Like 
the wage-and-hour bill, it will have to be sub- 
stantially changed to overcome the opposition 
of Treasury officials and other critics in high 
places. Even then, no man can now tell when 
the legislative jam in the Senate will break, or 
what chance there will be to perfect so important 
a measure at the tag-end of the session. The 
same holds true of the wage-and-hour bill, and, 
if the Administration should lose the court fight, 
not a few observers predict that the wage-and- 
hour measure will go over. 


SOLUTION OF FARM TENANT 
PROBLEM ATTEMPTED 


The Farm-Tenant Bill, a very modest attempt 
at solving a grave and growing problem, may be 
law by the time this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN goes to press. At last accounts, it 
looked like the House provision for direct loans 
to farm tenants and sharecroppers would pre- 
vail over the Senate provision—for purchase of 
land by Uncle Sam and its resale to prospective 
farm owners. Much opposition developed, in the 
House committee, to the land purchase and re- 
sale plan. In fact, it was voted down overwhelm- 
ingly. Many members do not want Uncle Sam 
to go into the farm-land business, except where 
he is acquiring submarginal acreage to be con- 
verted to other purposes. The Administration 
is determined to make a start toward solving 
the farm-tenant problem. A special plea from 
the President was required to get favorable 
action in the House committee on- agriculture 
at that. With all the efforts to solve the farm 
problem in general, not a few members are op- 
posed to complicating the general situation by 
starting thousands of others in business to com- 
pete with those already struggling to make a 
go of farming. However, the vote on the modi- 
fied bill in both branches was overwhelmingly 
favorable. A good many members thought a 
larger program should be adopted at the out- 
set, in order to make more of an impression on 
the tenant problem in the immediate future than 
will be possible with the first $10,000,000 appro- 
priated for the current fiscal year. 


CROP CONTROL AND THE 
EVER-NORMAL GRANARY 


It looks like the ever-normal granary idea 
will make the grade, unless that Senate jam 
also causes it to fade out. It sounds reasonable 
enough on the surface—in times of plenty make 
provision for the lean years to come. Of course, 
Secretary Wallace feels very strongly that cer- 
tain controls should accompany the legislation. 
In other words, he does not want the farm breth- 
ren deliberately setting out to raise the last 
bushel of this and that because Uncle Sam is 
to husband the surplus. And in the controls pro- 
posed may come the Waterloo of the legislation. 
Only recently a representative group of grain 
producers came here for a conference with Mr. 
Wallace and the AAA staff, and by a wide 
margin voted not to cut down production for 
next year. Evidently they like present and imme- 
diately prospective prices of small grains, and 
were not prepared to curtail. This came as 
a good deal of a surprise—a figurative monkey- 
wrench thrown into the machinery. So if ever- 
normal granary legislation gets through, we can 
look for some production control. 


The consensus seems to be that, with Senator 
Norris ordered to rest indefinitely by physi- 
cians, the chance to pass his bill setting up seven 
great regional T.V.A.’s to plan for flood control, 
water conservation and use and the like will be 
pigeonholed for the session. It is one more 
highly controversial measure, with Administra- 
tion support. 


CONSIDER FORESTRY MANAGEMENT 
FOR REVESTED WESTERN LANDS 


The House committee on public lands has fa- 
vorably reported H.R. 7618, which would place 
the 2,500,000 acres of revested Oregon and Cali- 
fornia Railroad and reconveyed Coos Bay 
Wagon Road grant lands on a scientific manage- 
ment basis, It is estimated that this area con- 
tains approximately 46 billion board-feet of ma- 
ture timber, or about 3 percent of the total pres- 
ent saw-timber supply of the United States, 
Since the revestment of these lands in the United 
States, the Interior Department has adminis- 
tered them in accordance with the Act of June 9, 
1916, which calls for outright liquidation of the 
Government’s interest in the land and timber. 
No provision was made for administration of 
the area on a conservation basis, looking toward 
the orderly use and preservation of its natural 
resources. The law required that the timber 
be sold as rapidly as reasonable prices could 
be obtained therefor, and the lands disposed of 
for agricultural purposes. Under the proposed 
new policy, conservation methods and scientific 
management will succeed the liquidation policy. 
Only those lands valuable for agricultural pur- 
poses will be opened to homestead entry or pur- 
chase. Lands valuable for forage production 
will be devoted to grazing under adequate regu- 
lations. All land classified as timber in charac- 
ter (8714 percent) will continue in Federal own- 
ership and be managed for permanent forest pro- 
duction on a sustained-yield basis. 

“This type of management,” says the com- 
mittee report, “will make for a more permanent 
type of community, contribute to the economic 
stability of local dependent industries, protect 
watersheds and aid in regulating streamflow. 
The bill authorizes no appropriation. The cost 
of administration is to be borne by the income 
from the lands.” 


URGE FREEING SHIPPERS FROM 
DEMURRAGE ON SATURDAYS 


Wasurnocton, D. C., July 14—Through the 
National Industrial Traffic League, Frank Car- 
nahan, secretary of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, has suggested to the rail- 
roads the desirability of changing their demur- 
rage rules to provide for the exemption of Sat- 
urday, and making both Saturday and Sunday 
free time for unloading. The matter was called 
to the attention of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association by some of its divisions. 

Mr, Carnahan has been advised by the con- 
ference committee of the Traffic League that 
this matter has been discussed on several occa- 
sions with the American Association of Rail- 
roads. However, to date its members have not 
been able to convince the railroad officials that 
this relief should be granted, but feel confident 
that before long conditions will so shape them- 
selves that some general provision will be made. 
The trouble is, the Conference Committee re- 
ported, that all industries do not choose Satur- 
day to close their plants, some closing Mondays 
and others Wednesdays. The matter is still on 


the docket for discussion and will come up again. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Carnahan is making an effort 
to ascertain the importance of this matter to the 
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entire lumber industry. If there be need for 
the extension of free time to Saturday through- 
out the industry, the National association is pre- 
pared to strongly urge the change. In his letter 
to divisions, however, Mr. Carnahan says: 

I would like to call your attention to a 
point that is involved; namely, what effect 
such additional free time may have on the 
car supply of the railroads this fall in case 
carloadings increase on account of the grain 
movement and the increased fall trade. The 
carriers do not have many surplus cars on 
hand, and most railroad men feel that if car- 
loadings extend beyond 800,000 cars a week, 
they would be unable to supply cars readily. 

Before I go into this matter I would like 
to have the reaction of our divisions. 

Incidentally, for the week ended July 3 the 
Association of American Railroads reported total 
carloadings of 806,168. For that week, forest 
products loadings totaled 41,723 cars, an in- 
crease of 1,970 over the preceding week. 


PRESIDENT SEEKS TO STIMULATE 
BUILDING 


WasHInGTON, D. C., July 12.—President 
Roosevelt today held what was termed an “ex- 
ploratory” conference with Stewart McDonald, 
director of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, and other officials to canvass ways and 
means to revive the building construction indus- 
try of the United States. On leaving the con< 
ference, Mr. McDonald, indicated that further 
discussions would be held. 

Meanwhile, the President has designated a 
committee to go more fully into problems con- 
cerned with ‘building construction, with Mr. 
McDonald as chairman. Other members are 
Secretary of the Treasurer Morgenthau, Chair- 
man Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board, Chair- 
man Fahey of the board of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, and Isidor Lubin, chief of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor. 


CEMENT BIDDERS ACCUSED OF 
FIXING PRICES ON BASING POINTS 


Wasuinoton, D., C., July 14—Frank Carna- 
han, secretary of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association, has distributed to all divi- 
sions of that organization copies of the com- 
plaint filed against the Cement Institute by the 
Federal Trade Commission and recently made 
public. The matter is set for hearing 20 days 
after service of the complaint on the Institute. 

In his brief letter of transmittal, Mr. Carna- 
han says: 

You will note the complaint attacks the 
basing point system of pricing and the dis- 
tribution policy of the cement manufacturers. 
Since the distribution of the cement manu- 
facturers is of such vital interest to dealers, 
this is a matter that will warrant your seri- 
ous consideration. 

In addition to naming the Institute, the Com- 
mission’s complaint carries a long list of indi- 
vidual producing companies. The chief quarrel 
of the Commission seems to be with the basing- 
point system of pricing. A list of instances are 
given of identical bids received by various 
branches of the Federal Government from pro- 
ducing respondents. For example, on June 5, 
1934, the War Department received ten iden- 
tical bids covering 600,000 barrels of cement in- 
tended for use in construction on the big Fort 
Peck project in Montana. Each of the ten bids 
named a price of $2.7054 a barrel. The ten pro- 
ducers were variously located. The Commission 
declares that State and local governments have 
had the same experience in seeking bids on ce- 
ment. It also alleges that private buyers as a 
rule encounter no variation in delivered prices 
as regards the great preponderance of sales made 
to them. The Commission concedes that on 


occasion there has been some price variation, but 
states this is the exception rather than the rule. 

The Commission alleges that terms of sale 
and discounts are uniform and the result of mu- 
tual understanding and concert of action among 
respondents. 

Altogether it is a decidedly stout complaint, 
brought under provisions of the Clayton Anti- 
Trust Act. 

In discussing the complaint, Mr. Carnahan 
pointed out that whatever else may be said about 
the cement manufacturers, they do protect their 
dealers. He illustrated this by recalling an in- 
stance in which he was invited to accompany rep- 
resentatives who came here in response to a re- 
quest by Government officials, who wanted to 
know why no bids were submitted on certain 
requisitions for relatively small quantities of ce- 
ment. The manufacturers’ representatives de- 
clared that their policy was to permit local deal- 
ers to handle all such orders. Where large quan- 
tities were required—larger than the stocks car- 
ried by dealers—direct sales were made where 
bids were accepted. The particular officials con- 
sulted on that occasion had no fault to find with 
that policy, and appeared to be entirely satisfied 
with the manufacturers’ explanation of their fail- 
ure to submit bids. 


HELPING THE FARMER BUILD 
A BETTER “CASTLE” 


“A Good Farmhouse Better Than Medieval 
Castle” is the caption over an interesting item in 
the “Clip Sheet” issued weekly by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, It is pointed out that a 
man’s home is still his castle as in the days of 
moats and battlements, when it was a protection 


Proves South Still 


WARREN, ARK., July 12.—About fifty years 
before Paul Revere galloped through the night 
with his big news about the British—in 1727, 
to be exact—a certain tree started growing 
down in what is now Bradley County, Arkansas. 
Deep in the primeval river-bottom forest, its 
fresh green shoots broke through the ground 
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Giant white oak tree, 210 years old, recently cut 
by the Bradley Lumber Co., Warren, Ark. It's three 
logs scaled a total of 4,113 board feet 
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against unfriendly and warlike neighbors. Wal- 
lace Ashby, of the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Engineering, is quoted as follows: 

“As in the past, protection from heat and cold, 
rain and snow, are still primary functions of the 
house, but a well-planned modern farmhouse in 
comfort, protection and convenience can be far 
ahead of the old-time castle.” 

Mr. Ashby dwells briefly on present-day ene- 
mies of the house in‘ calling attention to the fact 
that large number of farmhouses will be built 
or remodeled this year. In this connection he 
referred to the wealth of information now 
available on farmhouse construction. He makes 
particular reference to Farmers’ Bulletin 1738— 
“Farmhouse Plans”’—forty plans prepared by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Engineering in co-opera- 
tion with the various State colleges, and an- 
nounces that a long list of other bulletins on 
various phases of farmhouse construction, mod- 
ernizing, etc., are available for the asking at the 
Department of Agriculture. 


NEW BARN TRUSS DESIGN WINS 
INTEREST OF RETAILERS 


The Timber Engineering Co. is much encour- 
aged over the response to its announcement to 
retail lumber dealers and others of its new barn 
truss, No. 216, mention of which was made in 
the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
TECO has received requests for copies of the 
design from a considerable number of dealers, 
including one who operates thirty-four yards 
and wants distribution of the design to each 
yard. <A dealer in the near-Northwest with 
sixty-five yards has requested further informa- 
tion, and indicated a desire to make a rafter 
display in a number of his yards. 





FENCE posts that have been in the ground 
for 125 years and are still in fair condition 
were found by Oran Raber of the Department 
of Agriculture in tracing the history of the 
“shipmast” locust, planted and cultivated almost 
250 years ago by the Society of Friends on 
Long Island. Many posts over 80 years old 
and in good condition have been found. 


Has Virgin Forests 


and, warmed by the sun’s rays filtering through 
the foliage high above, its life began—seen, if 
at all, by passing Indians. 

Two hundred and ten years later—last month, 
to be exact again—that fragile green shoot had 
become a forest giant, ripened to full maturity 
—a magnificent specimen of commercial white 
oak timber standing in the vast forest empire 
of the Bradley Lumber Co. whose home is 
here at Warren. 

So, Nature having done her part through 
two and a quarter centuries in producing this 
splendid tree, its conversion into useful products 
for American homes and industry writes the 
final chapter in its long and magnificent career. 
Felled in the regular course of Bradley’s hard- 
wood operations, it was brought to the mill last 
month in three huge logs totaling 4,113 board 
feet. The first (butt), 14 feet long, contained 
1,772 feet; the second, 12 feet long, scaled 1,200 
feet; and the third, 12 feet long, 1,141 feet. 

As will be seen by the illustration, evidence 
of this sort refutes the misinformation too often 
broadcast, that the day of America’s virgin 
forests is past. On the contrary, extensive vir- 
gin holdings of many southern producers, aug- 
mented by selective cutting and conservation 
measures, will supply the timber needs of the 
nation through succeeding generations. 

As to what this particular tree becomes, the 
answer is in Bradley’s diversity of products. 
Some of it will be converted into “Bradley 
Brand” oak flooring, some jnto trim and mold- 
ings, and still more into hardwood lumber and 
furniture dimension. 

And, as one Bradley company official ex- 
pressed it, “Devotees of antiquity and the 
glamor of pedigree might find their hearts’ 
desire in oak flooring from this tree.” 
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At left is seen the cellophane-wrapped house, with line of visitors waiting to enter and inspect it. The sign reads: ‘Low-cost 
house, exhibited by Spokane Better Housing Committee, open daily | to 9 p.m." In the right-hand photograph, at left of entrance 
to home, R. Kelley, chairman of the construction and industries committee of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce is seen watch- 
ing the newly-weds, Mr. and Mrs. C. K. Graham, enter their new low-cost home; the bride being carried across the threshold by 
the groom, in traditional fashion, while President H. T. Anthony, Spokane Chamber of Commerce, holds back the cellophane wrapping 


Newly-weds Enter New 
Low-Cost Home 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 10.—A_ cellophane 
wrapped low-cost model home for newly-weds, 
which was open for public inspection over a 
two-week period, drew an attendance of 12,800 
persons. The house was built in this city under 
the supervision of the local Better Housing 
Committee and the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. It was opened with elabor- 
ate ceremonies, the entire structure being 
wrapped in bright-color cellophane, which was 
cut open by the mayor of the city and the 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, to the 
accompaniment of cheers from a crowd of spec- 
tators. The house was built to show the prac- 
ticability of constructing a home of good work- 
manship and material, for less than $3,000, cost 
of the lot excluded. 


National Small Homes Program 


Broadcast 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 12.—A group of three 
radio addresses, broadcast from coast to coast 
on July 9, marked the full flight of the execu- 
tion of the National Small Homes Demonstra- 





— 








Row of moderate-priced homes built in Wilmington, 


tion Program which is adding many thousands 
of small homes to the nation’s quota of com- 
fortable, attractive, low-cost houses. Frederick 
A. Delano, chairman of the Central Housing 
Committee, spoke from New York, while 
Stewart McDonald, director of the Federal 
Housing Administration, and Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, from Washington, 
described the progress of the nation-wide small 
homes program, which originally was sponsored 
by the lumber industry, including manufacturers 
and retailers, and in which now the building 
materials and home equipment industries gen- 
erally are participating. A colorful sidelight 
was an interview with members of one of the 
families purchasing and now living in one of 
these small homes. Houses in over a thousand 
communities undertaken under this program are 
now completed or nearing completion. Not one 
is costing over $5,000, the larger proportion 
being priced between $2,000 and $4,000. 

Mrs. James A. Roosevelt, mother of the 
President, who from the beginning has mani- 
fested great interest in this program and who 
had hoped to be able to participate in the official 
opening on July 9, found that other engage- 
ments prevented this, but sent a message which 
was read over the radio giving her warm ap- 
proval of the campaign. She told about having 
driven the first nail in one of the demonstration 


oe 


ella 


homes being built in New York City and how 
she had kept in touch with the progress of its 
building, declaring it to be a delightful small 
home. “It is wonderful,” she wrote, “to think 
of a thousand of these little homes being built 
in America as a demonstration to the people 
that almost anyone can own his own home. 
You are blazing new and thrilling paths, creat- 
ing opportunities for home ownership that we 
had not known before. Please keep on.” 


Houses Built for the Mod- 
erate Priced Field 


WILMINGTON, DEL., July 12.—Accompanying 
this story is reproduction of a photograph show- 
ing a row of houses recently built in Wilming- 
ton, by James Conly. The picture shows the 
houses completed and landscaped with small 
trees and shrubbery, practically as they appeared 
when offered for sale by Mr. Conly at prices 
ranging from $5,900 for intermediate houses 
and $6,800 for corner houses. These houses, 
which are reported to be well constructed in 
every detail, were built to meet the demand for 
homes in the moderate-priced field. The lumber 
dealer handling this transaction was H. 
Paschall & Sons (Inc.), Hollyoak, Del. 

An interesting feature of these homes is that 
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Del., to sell at $5,900 for intermediate houses and $6,800 for corner houses 
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they are all equipped throughout with Non- 
Stick windows, made by the N. S. W. Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., and supplied for this job 
by the Morgan Millwork Co., Wilmington. Mr. 
Conly, the builder, expressed himself as greatly 
pleased with the performance of these windows. 





Urges American Products for 


American Homes 


New York, N. Y., July 12.—In an official 
statement issued this week, the Made in Amer- 
ica Club announces the launching of a national 
crusade that will promote and crystalize senti- 
ment for the exclusive use of American ma- 
terials in the construction of the American 
home. Capt. F. X. A. Eble, national director 
of the club, states that this American building 
crusade is not in the interest of any particular 
product or brand. “All we ask,” he said, “is 
that all materials used shall be American. A 
real American home is one that is constructed 
entirely of American products from foundation 
to roof. At a time when the American markets 
are being flooded with cheap foreign imports, 
made by under-paid labor, there is one Amer- 
ican sanctuary that should not be invaded, and 
that is the very home in which we live. The 
builder and seller of American homes will be 
the first to benefit by this crusade for American 
products in home construction. They will be 
furnished with official signs of the Made in 
America Club signifying that the home is 100 
percent American, and will use this feature in 
their advertising. Patriotic organizations are 
co-operating in this campaign. One point I 
wish to make clear is that we direct our efforts 
only against what are known as unnecessary 
imports. We would still be the world’s largest 
user of imports if we confined our purchases to 
necessary products.” 


Amemecanflunherman 
Low-Cost Housing Proved 


Practicable 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 12.—Recent re- 
ports to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association from hundreds of dealers who have 
built or are building demonstration homes show 
that the small homes program is proving that 
throughout the country costs of small home 
building can be kept well below the $5,000 mark. 

Costs of building the houses in various States 
are reported to Washington as follows: The 
“B” house, which is the one-story bungalow, 
is ranging from $1,050, without basement, in 
Georgia, to $4,500, with full basement and more 
expensive heating facilities, in New Hampshire. 
In Iowa the average in 20 towns was $3,034 
for the “B” house and $4,380 for the “E” 
house, which is the 6-room Colonial. In Min- 
nesota the sales prices for 20 “B” houses aver- 
age $3,270 and for the “E” house $4,000. In 
California the average cost of the “B” house 
is running $2,750 and on the “D” house $2,800. 
In Illinois the price range is between $2,500 
and $4,100 for the “B” house, with “D” run- 
ning $4,200 to $4,500. 

From Ohio comes a report of sales nrices 
on 40 houses—“B” $2,500 to $4,200; “D” $3,000 
to $4,500, and “E” $3,500 to $4,650. In Penn- 
sylvania sales reports on 40 or 50 houses show 
the average price for “B” as $3,356, for “D” 
$3,682 and for “E” $4,011. In the State of 
Washington “B” house ayerages $2,934 and 
“EK” house $3,127. In Florida, where only the 
bungalow type is being built, the “B” house 
ranges from $2,400 to $3,200. In Arkansas 
the same house showed $2,500 to $3,500. 

When figures are completed for all the houses 
under construction, this will make a very inter- 
esting commentary on the possibilities of small 
home building in the United States. The figures 
quoted are based on data on 500 demonstration 
homes in 32 States. 
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The proposition of a leading 
lumber interest in Chicago to 
manufacture cypress lumber in 
Florida and bring it to this 
city and other northern mar- 
kets is in line with the prob- 
ability hitherto suggested by 
the LumpermMan, namely, that 
the Mississippi River is likely 
to become a great artery for 
the conveyance of Gulf States 
lumber to northern fields of 
distribution. It has been sug- 
gested in this paper that, with 
the present carrying capacity 
of the Illinois & Michigan ca- 
nal, barge lines could be put 
on between the lower Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries and 
this city, and the cypress, oak, 
ash, hickory, poplar, cotton- 
wood, walnut, and to some ex- 
tent, yellow pine, could thus 
be landed in this city from 
the South in large quantity and 
at rates that would make the 
railroads very ill. Chicago has 
not yet taken a hand in the 
lower river lumber traffic with 
the exception of the enterprise 
undertaken by Joseph Rath- 
borne & Co., who are doing an 
immense business in bringing 
cypress shingles by barge from 
Plaquimine, La., to Cairo and 
St. Louis. But even this traf- 
fic stops short of this city, 





though prosecuted by a Chi- 
cago firm. Now it is proposed 
by the newly formed Chicago 
Cypress Co. to bring cypress 
lumber to this city from Flor- 
ida by the interior water route. 


* * * 
The Little Toothpick 


The wooden toothpick, let it 
be understood, is no _ small 
thing in the industrial activity 
of Maine. The original wooden 
toothpick man is said to have 
been Charles Forster, of Strong, 
Franklin County. He has done 
more for the teeth of America, 
it is said, than any other man 
under the sweep of her eagle’s 
wings. He whittled the origi- 
nal box of Yankee toothpicks, 
but he copied the art from 
natives of South America, 
where he was a merchant years 
ago. The natives picked their 
teeth with whittled splints. 
Forster sent a box of the 
whittled splints to his wife as 
a curiosity. A hotel man got 
hold of them and sent to 
Forster for a box, and the lat- 
ter whittled them out and filled 
the order. More orders came, 
and he began to get busy. 
Pretty soon he had natives 
whittling out toothpicks for 
hotels all over the United 
States. He came home and 





opened up a plant and in 1860 
began to make toothpicks by 
machinery. The first year he 
sold 65 cases, containing 250,000 
toothpicks each. Now he sells 
30,000 cases a year. The past 
year Forster worked up 1,000 
cords of birch and poplar, and 
probably this business is still 
in its infancy ‘only. 

* @# * 

The latest achievement in 
saw making is a circular 88 
inches in diameter; the largest 
ever made—and of eleven gage. 
It was manufactured by E. C. 
Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., and is in use in the mill 
of Hurd & Co. at or near 
Xenia. One may properly ask, 
what next? Will the time come 
when circulars will be made so 
large that no double or three 
saw rigs will be necessary for 
converting the monstrous red- 
wood logs into lumber? 


By this time next week the 
river between Brainerd and 
Sauk Rapids will probably be 
full of logs, a total of not less 
than 200,000,000 feet. Accord- 
ing to present prospects the 
main drive won’t reach Minne- 
apolis much before July 10. 
The lake logs are expected to 
reach the dam at the trading 
post by the end of the week. 
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Aristocrat 


of 
Structural 


Woods 





ine 
Sound, Straight, Enduring 


When the need is for lumber to stand 
stress and strain, to wear and endure, 
there is no lumber equal to Long Leaf 
Pine. Its surpassing value for sub- 
structures and framing has been proved 
through years and years of service. Our 
Wiergate mill, largest in Texas, has 
finest equipment to produce, dress, dry 
and deliver the highest quality of Long 
Leaf Pine. Tell us your requirements. 


ren’ Yellow 


WIER LONG LEAF LUMBER CO 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
Mills: Wiergate, Texas. 





Appalachian 


HARDWOODS 


Lumber of distinguished 
beauty and serviceabilty 


We specialize in Oak and Poplar. 


Soft-textured high-quality Appal- 
achian lumber, well-manufactured. 
Careful attention to inquiries and 
orders. Let us hear from you. 


WILDERNESS 
LUMBER CO. 


NALLEN, W. VA. 


























CALCASIEU 





YELLOW PINE 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 


Eased Edge Dimension 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 














be DUSTREAT oa 
LUMBER CO.,Inc. 
SEP s-N:i pe. mee RY PY. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


_Wasuincton, D. C., July 12.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers Association report for two weeks ended July 3, and twenty- 
six weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1937 and 1936 are available; also percentage comparison with statistics for 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1936: 








TWO WEEKS: Av. No Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: . Mills 1937 of 1936 937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 
Southern 0 ee eee a ee owe one 67,026,000 102 60,763,000 85 59,308,000 91 
PEEL c606hx09s0 echo beecitdnn¥eunegene 171 234,559,000 125 267,602,000 124 207,931,000 110 
Western hah cat cave i gata eh RR eS 109 169,682,000 122 130,814,000 102 126,203,000 V1 
OE a re 13 19,774,000 130 20,837,000 116 13,514,000 94 
ree 9 6,483,000 109 5,523,000 92 5,171,000 102 
I ak dad 60 Min S.4 O6e'ee Se Ree eee wien 10 10,069,000 100 5,779,000 101 4,427,000 88 
ee ee a 18 6,432,000 193 4,087,000 123 4,884,000 170 
I ss sn 5a We ies Gare Oe ee Baa 443 514,025,000 120 495,405,000 111 421,438,000 107 
Hardwoods: 
SENT BENE WOOED cc ccccccccccccscccescees 766 15,405,000 112 10,568,000 75 10,562,000 86 
PORU GONE SPIIOOOD a6 ssc ascceconewcsesecee 18 5,397,000 121 5,340,000 120 4,953,000 131 
58 iS Re cerehee sawed edema 84 20,802,000 114 15,908,000 86 15,515,000 96 
a a id te grara ade hae RRO a bm e wea - 509 534,827,000 120 511,313,000 110 436,953,000 106 
TWENTY-SIX WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine .........eceeecescecccesceeecs 128 981,595,000 103 954,943,000 95 901,858,000 93 
CE Che CeReRE N beh ONE baleen 6 OOS a beanies 171 2,757,284,000 102 2,941,168,000 110 2,707,367,000 106 
eee i ae inh where Sak a eee H4q,w alee 117 1,676,002,000 119 1,850,352,000 22 1,759,321,000 113 
SOON BUNGE ce cicccecrcccveesececenes 13 238,719,000 107 248,629,000 115 242,498,000 112 
Southern CE Uevihe eine dh enewed chow ew ses 9 76,748,000 112 77,315,000 111 68,860,000 111 
Ce nck ike ane es 6 16 See ebeneoeeneewe 10 58,209,000 125 77,434,000 128 70,408,000 130 
EE NOE i. 6:46 eon ci wenve ween evenees 18 71,930,000 142 52,661,000 150 49,710,000 132 
TORE TGC WOOED bo bcc cceeieeccceceuseveves 466 5,860,487,000 108 6,202,502,000 111 5,800,022,000 106 
Hardwoods: 
Southern Hardwoods .............ccccceeees 758 157,471,000 108 168,002,000 104 146,390,000 94 
Northern Hardwoods ..............ccceeucee 18 81,186,000 107 69,541,000 124 63,175,000 119 
WOCR) TIRPOWOOES oe cc ccccccccececceccccses 76 238,657,000 107 237,543,000 109 209,565,000 100 
2 eee nee . 524 6,099,144,000 108 6,440,045,000 111 6,009,587,000 106 


TUnits of production. 


Note that second of these two weeks in 1936 contained Fourth of July holiday. 





West Coast Review 


[Special radiogram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 14—The 175 West 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 12.—Following is statement for eight groups of identical mills and 
two groups of hardwood flooring plants, of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on July 3: 











Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, giving No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 
production, shipments and orders during the oan eee “ar 51 ll 50 bapa 339 eae 350 a 000 
, , A Th HIMES weve vrereeveevveee SO 91,25, ,008, 39, a y ’ 
two weeks ended July 10, reported: a ciees sehanenen 171 530,427,000 —350,409;000 969,017,000 977,883,000 
See ecuen S00. t00, 208 — ; CE ER, haces cee cece tres 100 212,764,000 196,826,000 1,195,135,000 1,209,232,000 
Organs 2808 15,000 11.19% Over production | California Redwood ............. 13 57,345,000 40,841,000 269,371,000 281,158,000 

. s nye i ra / under production dae « shan ress Bike and aerieeete areca X. 5 yee valiaee ogee Loertye 
A group o 171 mi Ss, whose production re- vort ern BL AS ke nie. dre ei oa woe eee ( 7 3, : J f 122, y 
ports for 1937 to date are complete, reported Northern Hemlock .............. *13 8,597,000 7,161,000 101,013,000 96,644,000 
as follows: Total Softwoods............- 401 873,114,000 658,633,000 3,149,001,000 3,190,545,000 
Average weekly cut for twenty-seven weeks: Hardwoods— 
1936 cece cece eee cece eneenes 103,116,000 | Southern Hardwoods ........... +63 30,509,000 31,746,000 164,098,000 148,423,000 
PA Sp hg caer Shee a 105,917,000 | Northern Hardwoods*........... 16 15,120,000 12,148,000 97,377,000 119,235,000 
7 ; ro weeks endec ceanine 
ST SE a aebeaesk bas dasa waos od 103,463,000 Total Hardwoods ........... 79 45,629,000 43,894,000 261,475,000 — 267,658,000 
A group of 175 mills, whose production for Total Lumber ............-- 464 918,743,000 702,527,000 3,410,476,000 3,458,203,000 
the two weeks ended July 10 was 208,539,000 | O@K Flooring ...............+++- 75 31,538,000 29,668,000 69,631,000 63,981,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows :1 atiea *Unfilled orders reported by 13 and 16 mills respectively; stocks by 18 mills. 7 Units. 
“Un e 
Shipments Orders Orders 
Rail ... 86,627,000 79,126,000 134,817,000 ° W . fied its position as the industry’s leading style 
“—— —_e 71,899,000 249.539.000 Beauties of oods Emphasized by bevoulen some of the coiaanvetions a ts 
Export 23,031,000 16,173,000 138,264,000 in Newest Furniture English and French forbears. It has advanced 
Local 21,565,000 21,565,000 ........ ; . from the grotesque styling of its early years, 
7 7 22 62 The semi-annual market in progress at and this fall will give the consumer greater 
231,873,000 188,763,000 522,620,000 ° : : Pr 
A group of 171 identical mills, whose re- the American Furniture Mart, Chicago, prom- comfort and utility. New royal colors have 


ports of production, shipments and orders are 
complete for 1936 and 1937 to date, reported 
as follows: 
Aver. for 2 
wks. ended Aver. for 27 wks. ended 
July 10, July 10, July 11, 
1937 1937 1936 
Production 103,463,000 105,917,000 103,116,000 
Shipments) 115,535,000 112,355,000 101,942,000 
Orders 93,934,000 103,313,000 97,762,000 





Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New Or -eans, La., July 14.—Following is 
a summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for the two weeks ended July 10: 
Average weekly number of mills, 110; 


ises to break the past attendance record for 
the number of buyers with a total for the two- 
week period of about 11,000. The number of 
registrations through July 13, with four days 
of the markets left, was 8,775. Manufacturers 
who have exhibits in the large display build- 
ing reported good sales throughout the 
market. 

One of the high points of the July market 
was the talk given by Clarence Niss of the 
Niss Home Furnishings Store, Milwaukee, at 
the semi-yearly meeting of the American Fur- 
niture Mart Press Club, July 6. Speaking on 
the subject, “The Golden Age of Home Fur- 
nishings,” Mr. Niss told his audience that co- 
ordinated effort would be needed in the furni- 
ture business to take advantage of the Golden 
Age ahead. He said that this could be done 
as follows: 


been used in the 18th Century English furni- 
ture, and will benefit the mahogany and wal- 
nut used. The Federal and Early American 
styled furniture in mahogany, walnut, maple, 
cherry, tulip and native sycamore rely upon 
their simple sturdiness and faithful reproduc- 
tion of originals to hold their place in the 
hearts of buyers. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, OrE., July 10—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operation of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended July 3: 

Reports of an average of 107 mills: 

Total for 2 Weeks Ended 


Units?t, 7 
Total for 1. Promote ensemble selling as the key- Production ..... qe eeooce say eee 
Two Weeks | note of the industry. Shipments |... 130,358,000 127'709,000 
somone yeas overawe production*.. pretty ee 2. Recognize the dealer as the assembly Orders received.. 125,825,000 112,699,000 
ctual production ......++.sseees ,532, plant of the industry. £ 98 identical mills: 

ee seca cere recs ccccssceees 53,122,000 3. Get the entire industry to realize the eee — a J - ly 4, 1936 

Ne errr 51,416,000 ienifi @ the Golden A July 3, 193 July 4, 
significance of the Golden Age. Unfilled orders .. 212,764,000 196,826,000 


Number of mills, 128; *Units, 106 
On July 10, 1937 





4. Get the entire industry to adopt the 
all-year program in a coordinated effort. 





Gross stocks ....1,195,135,000 1,209,232,000 








De OD oc ce eerecewtcsedcens 67,954,000 bel Reports of 98 identical mills: 

TIRBOIE GEOORE o.oo cc ccsticccceees 387,078,000 A tour of the exhibits showed that on all Ty? eee to Date 
*October, 1933, to October, 1936. the _— used for oe finish = bw Production ...... 1,407,551,000 —‘1,211,768,000 
‘Unit is 275,000 feet of “3-year average” | Stressed to give standard styles new lile. 1h€ Shipments ...... 1°592,780,000 —_1,307,417,000 

production. modern theme is still gaining, and has forti- Orders .......... 1,510,454,000 1,328,608,000 
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Story of Western Pine Millwork 
Told by New Talkie 


PortTLAND, Ore., July 10.—The release of a 
new motion picture, a talkie-movie entitled 
“Fabricating the Western Pines,” is announced 
by the Western Pine Association. This is the 
second in a series of films made by the promo- 
tion department of this organization, on behalf 
of the mills, factories and dealers who produce, 
handle and deal in ponderosa pine, Idaho white 
pine and sugar pine, for the delineation of vari- 
ous phases of the production, conversion and 
use of lumber and related products manufac- 
tured from these species. 

The new film is an interesting portrayal of 
the manufacture and assembly of sash, doors, 
frames and screens from the western pines, and 
the proper installation of these essential units 
in house construction. It is a striking visual 
and oral exposition of the methods and opera- 
tions involved in the preparation and eventual 
usé of well-made millwork products. 

The continuity carries the theme in logical 
sequence, while a ghost-voice monolog, recorded 
on the sound track of the film, gives a clear 








Cameraman C, S. Piper in action during 

the taking of scene for Western Pine Asso- 

ciation's new talkie-movie—"Fabricating the 
Western Pines" 


explanation as the picture progresses. Flash 
views of timber, logging and sawmill scenes be- 
gin the picture and trace back the origin of the 
basic material; the subject matter follows 
through the successive operations—cutting and 
sorting the material; clever machines in oper- 
ation, shaping and preparing component parts; 
the making and assembly of window and door 
frames; sash, doors, screens made up, finished 
and fitted for long, satisfactory service—a com- 
prehensive and enlightening action-story with 
universal appeal. 

It is a picture that is educational and enter- 
taining, appropriate for the use of trade schools, 
manual training classes and civic organizations; 
or for showings before groups of salesmen, deal- 
ers, architects and builders; while it is a sub- 
ject of primary interest to millwork manufac- 
turers and distributors who specialize in such 
products. 

A number of sixteen millimeter prints of the 
film are available. These will be loaned free 
for use by responsible parties and organizations 
that wish to arrange for showings of the pic- 
ture. The 16 mm. film is all on one 1200-foot 
reel; it is non-inflammable, and requires about 
thirty-five minutes running time. This size is 
for projection with a portable sound projector. 
Also 35 mm. films, on three reels, are provided 
without charge, other than transportation cost 
one way, when occasionally required for use on 
standard theater equipment. 





ESSCO 


Precision Lumber 


Since 1879 ESSCO mills have been manufactur- 
ing lumber and lumber products of extraordi- 
nary quality. 

ESSCO Lumber is made from virgin timber. It 


is choice, fine-looking lumber, well-manufac- 
tured, accurately graded. 


ESSCO Service assures promptness, care and 
accuracy in the filling of orders. 





ESSCO SOUTHERN PINE 
ESSCO KLAMATH SOFT PINE 
ESSCO HARDWOODS 

ESSCO WEST COAST WOODS 
ESSCO OAK FLOORING 


EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SaLeEs Co. 
1111 R. A. Long Building, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Why not stock 
up now with 


ESSCO 


time-tested 
products? 
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NO DECAY --- NO BLUE STAIN 


@ When wood is permanently protected by this inexpensive, simple treatment 
« Easytouse + NoFire Hazard + No “build-up” + 


@ ON REQUEST --- 


Data on costs and treatment 
will be sent at once. 
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Amemcanfiumberman 


What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


July 21-23—Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Shrine Temple, Duluth, Minn. An- 
nual. 


July 28-30—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation Executive Committee, Sales Managers, 


Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Summer 
Meeting. 
Aug. 6—Pacific Northwest Lumbermen’s Golf 


Tournament. Tacoma, Wash, 

Aug. 27, 28, 29—Alabama Building Material Insti- 
tute, Mobile, Ala. Semi-annual meeting and 
Fishing Rodeo. 

Sept. 16-17—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 





National's Meeting to Discuss 
Important Trade Problems 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 12.—The midsum- 
mer meeting of the executive committee of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
will be held at the Curtis Hotel in Minneapolis, 
July 28-30. At the same time there will be 
meetings of the Timber Engineering Co., the 
advisory committee of the association, and a 
meeting of sales managers. These will occur on 
July 28, and may be wholly or partly combined. 
The executive committee will meet on July 29 
with the sales managers, and on July 30 there 
will be another meeting of the executive com- 
mittee. Chairmen of standing committees and 
members of the advisory committees are invited 
to meet with the executive committee. Topics 
for discussion will be the general subject of 
trade promotion for hardwoods and softwoods, 
the further development of the small-home 
building program, and current legislation such 
as the wage-and-hour bill, tariff and taxation 
bills and foreign trade agreements. The na- 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


OAK 
FLOORING 


BOX SHOOKS 
PILING & TIES 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Chapman & Dewey 


Lumber Co. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Ask Your Wholesaler 
for “ALGER” BRAND 
LONG LEAF SHED & YARD STOCK 
MOULDINGS, LATH, SHINGLES. 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 











Southeastern Lumber and Timber Co. 
OGLETHORPE, GA. 
Manufacturers of Band Sawn 
Flint River Hardwoods, 
Cypress and Pine 
Air Dried Boards --- Kiln Dried Finish and Flooring 


MILLS AT—Oglethorpe Ga., Reynolds, Ga. 











tional conservation program report will be dis- 
cussed, and recommendations of standing com- 
mittees will be considered. 


WasuinoctTon, D. C., July 14.—A further an- 
nouncement, by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, of the program for the Na- 
tional executive and related meetings at the 
Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, calls attention to the 
fact that this hostelry is outside the business dis- 
trict of the city, with 800 rooms, moderate 
prices, air-conditioned lobbies and dining rooms 
—and promises ample accommodations. The 
suggestion is made that lumbermen who contem- 
plate attending the meetings July 28-30 make 
hotel reservations requests direct to the Curtis 
Hotel or ask E. J. Fisher, Lumber Exchange 
Building, Minneapolis, to make them. It had 
been hoped to arrange these meetings at one 
of the country clubs in the Twin Cities, but it 
has not been practicable to do so. Indications 
are that the meetings will be well attended. 


Tacoma Golf Tournament Postponed 


TAcoMA, WASH., July 10.—Members of the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club have voted to post- 
pone their annual golf tournament, a classic 
event for Pacific Northwest lumbermen, te 
Aug. 6, to avoid conflict with another tourna- 
ment at Everett in which lumbermen also are 
interested. The Tacoma tournament originally 
was scheduled for July 30. 

Ernest Dolge, prominent Tacomt lumberman, 
addressed the last meeting of the club, giving 
a report on the car and lumber demand esti- 
mates submitted at the recent session of the 
Pacific Northwest Advisory Board held here. 
He reported that the anticipated demand for 
the next quarter is above that for the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1936, despite a temporary 
summer slackening now being felt. 





Wisconsin Retail Groups Hold 
Meetings 


JANESVILLE, Wis., July 13.—About twenty- 
one members and guests attended the June 
meeting and annual election of the Southern 
Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club held here, and 
unanimously elected Chauncey J. Coldren, of 
the Coldren & Parker Lumber Co., Brodhead, 
president to succeed S. M. Wilsey. Mr. Col- 
dren then appointed Harry Amman, of the 
Clarno Lumber & Supply Co., Clarno, as sec- 
retary. Don S. Montgomery, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
spoke on the union labor situation prevailing 
in the retail lumber business. L. O. Hansen, 
of the Portland Cement Association, discussed 
the use of concrete on farms, and Stanley Wit- 
zek, of the State College of Agriculture, spoke 
on the proper construction of farm buildings. 


Wisconsin De1ts, Wis., July 12—A morn- 
ing of golf and an afternoon inspection of The 
Dells, famous beauty spot on the Wisconsin 
River, preceded the June dinner-meeting of 
the District of Portage Lumbermen’s Club at 
the Finch Hotel here, President C. S. Walker, 
Walker Lumber Co., Columbus, Wis., presid- 
ing. The host of the day was Harry D. Sni- 
der, Hansen-Snider Lumber Co., Wisconsin 
Dells, who welcomed the more than 70 mem- 
bers and guests at the 7 o’clock dinner. Speak- 
ers included H. W. Wilbur, Wilbur Lumber 
Co., West Allis; Jacques Willis, Chicago; Don 
Montgomery and George W. La Pointe, Me- 
nomonie. President Walker announced that the 
July meeting would be in the form of a stag 
party on July 15, with golf in the afternoon 
and awarding of prizes at a banquet at the 
Columbus Country Club in the evening. The 
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meeting then adjourned to the Wisconsin Dells 
Casino for dancing. 


GreEN Bay, WIs., July 12.—F. C. Cole, Iron 
Mountain, Mich., president of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, was guest of 
honor at the meeting of the Northeastern Wis- 
consin Lumbermen’s Club held on June 29 at 
the Beaumont Hotel here. President Henry F. 
Wittig, Standard Lumber Yards, (Inc.), 
Green Bay, presiding. In addition to remarks 
by State President Cole, talks were given by 
Ken King, field secretary for the State asso- 
ciation, who discussed the latest happenings 
along the “Legislative and Labor Fronts and 
Their Possible Future Effect on the Retail 
Lumber Business.” He also spoke on current 
trends of prices and their effect on the build- 
ing industry in certain sections of the State. 





Alabamans to Compete at Fishing 
Rodeo 


Mosite, ALA., July 12.—The eleventh annual 
deep-sea fishing rodeo, sponsored by the Ala- 
bama Building Material Institute, will be held 
Aug. 27-29 at Mobile. Lumber and building 
material dealers who attend will have the op- 
portunity to contest for eighteen prizes worthy 
the skill of any fisherman, and contestants who 
are not lumber or building material dealers will 
compete for three prizes. These prizes are to 
be awarded. for the largest and second largest 
fish of various kinds ds that are caught. 





Northwestern Coal Siition to Meet 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 12.—The eleventh 
annual convention of the Northwestern Retail 
Coal Dealers’ Association will be held at Du- 
luth, Minn., July 21-23. A program of outstand- 
ing interest has been prepared, and an unusually 
large attendance is expected. 


New Yolen Affiliate With 
Northeastern 


NEw York, N. Y., July 13.—At a meeting of 
the New York Lumber Trade Association (Inc. ) 
on June 30 arrangements were completed to af- 
filiate the fifty-year old organization with the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
Under the new plan the New York association 
will retain its name, its officers and its present 
headquarters in the Grand Central Terminal, 
where Miss Helen Van Wagenen remains in 
charge. The affiliation is designed to eliminate 
much duplication of effort, particularly in legis- 
lative matters and to provide members with the 
comprehensive association service program and 
added strength provided by the backing of the 
Northeastern. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the 
New York association, following this decision, 
Frederick G. Gray was elected president to suc- 
ceed Charles L. Adams, who recently resigned 
because of other activities. Other officers re- 
main the same. The new president is widely 
known in lumber and association circles. He 
is vice president and treasurer of the Dunbar 
Box & Lumber Co. (Inc.), of New York, and 
was formerly a president of the Wooden Box 
Manufacturers of New York and New Jersey. 
During the NRA period he was code adminis- 
trator for the box manufacturers in that terri- 
tory. He is recognized as a capable leader and 
brings to his new position a ripe experience in 
association work and in the lumber business. 








Employees Form Own Union 


Quincy, Cauir., July 10—The Meadow Val- 
ley Employees Association was organized in 
June by workers at the plant of the Meadow 
Valley Lumber Co. here. Its aims were an- 
nounced by Walter R. Dickinson, president of 
the association. “We have formed our own 
union, so that we will not be required to give 
up our jobs when somebody at Portland, Ore., 
or some other place, gets fired and the CIO 
orders an industry-wide strike,” he said. Dick- 
inson is millwright for the company. 
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ONE LUMBERMAN’S OPINION 


(Continued from Page 27) 
timber. As the labor-cost factors increase, that percentage, 
whatever it is, will increase. 

Some of the forest products industries are, of course, more 
favorably situated. Among the primary wood conversion in- 
dustries the plywood industry, particularly the Douglas fir ply- 
wood industry, is, I think, in the most favorable fundamental 
position, almost as favorable as the pulp and paper industry. 
The likely economic effects of the recent and prospective legis- 
lation are themselves sufficient to account for the recent large- 
scale ventures in the pulp and paper and wood conversion 
industries. I look for that trend to spread. 


HOW IS LUMBER STANDING UP. IN 
COMPETITION WITH OTHER MATERIALS? 


Lumber has continued to lose position in some markets. But 
by and large, for eight years, lumber has held its own. This 
is the first time that has happened in the last quarter century. 
In the present field of residential construction, it has more 
than held its own. Not only so: It is staging a notable come- 
back in many heavy structural fields from which, during past 
years, it has been gradually excluded. I will cite two recent 
illustrations. The Timber Engineering Co., subsidiary of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has now about 
100 sales and engineering licensees over the country. A recent 
report of one of these, operating in two southern States, 
shows a large number of timber-truss jobs using TECO timber 
connectors. Of these jobs more than half had been originally 
designed in steel. Within the month, the Government took 
bids on a number of towers. The specifications permitted steel 
or timber as equal alternates. Of 29 possibilities, 26 were 
awarded to timber, again due to improved design made possible 
by TECO timber connectors. Not only so: There were as 


many bidders on the timber specifications as on the steel. It is 
many years since such situations as this have occurred in the 
lumber business. 

More lumber dealers ought to secure from the Timber En- 
gineering Co. licenses to be the “Local Headquarters” for tim- 
ber construction using TECO modern connectors. Dealers han- 
dling structural timbers probably have the best chance. But 
there is also great opportunity for the use of connector timber 
construction in barn trusses, garages, warehouses, stores and 
ordinary building types. 


WHAT CONCLUSIONS DO YOU DRAW FROM ALL THIS? 


1. Logging and sawmilling costs for an indefinite period will 
be higher ; higher average lumber prices. 


2. Labor conditions increasingly determined by Govern- 
ment; labor turmoil for many years. 


3. Higher taxes, indefinitely. 


4. More small timber left standing in the woods; more low- 
grade timber into pulp and wood conversion ; more tractors and 
trucks; fewer railroads for logging. 


5. Higher average grades of sawn lumber ; better seasoning ; 


more fabrication; more grade-marking and more guaranteed 
lumber. 


6. More prefabrication of buildings; eight to ten years of 
active business in small homes; more co-operation with other 
building and building equipment industries; “more house for 
the dollar.” 

7. Within ten years, reduction in number of sawmills by at 
least one-half; and of number of retail yards by at least one- 
third; more concentration plants for lumber production, and 
more concentration yards for lumber distribution. 

8. More research. 























KIRBY LUMBER 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 





BORROWING 


Kirby mills, grouped in a produc- 
ing area, are so situated that stock 
from one may be “borrowed” by 
another to expedite shipment of 
your order. That’s for service. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
“A Wood for Every Purpose” 


NEIGHBORS 


CORPORATION 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
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Two 
MODERN 





Uniform Dependability 


We want you to know how carefully 


and accurately we supply your 
needs in top-quality lumber, well- 
manufactured. Here’s stock that you 
can back with your own guarantee 
of satisfaction. Learn about these 
choice products: 


YARD AND SHED ITEMS, “EASED 
EDGE” DIMENSION, FLOORING, 
CEILING. SIDING, FINISH. 
MOULDINGS. CASING. BASE, 


All Shed Stock is kiln-dried. Air- 
dried items are Lignasan-treated. 
Let us fill an order for you. Write 
today. 


1. C. and G. M. & N. Railroads 

















SA SALLIS Hey 





Specialists in 
NO. 2 


AIR DRIED BOARDS 


Can also supply other well- 
manufactured Short Leaf items 
—Lignasan treated stock — 


prompt, careful service. Write 
and tell us what you need. 








Dealers Who Know 
This Flooring... 


know that it is an exception- 
ally good brand to sell. It is 
well- manufactured and the 
quality is good. Satisfaction 
invariably follows its sale. It 
builds and holds trade. Write 
for samples and prices. 


Ozark Oak Flooring Co. Inc. 


BISMARCK, MO. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








The Harps of Earth 


His harps of heaven may be gold, 
His harps of earth are green. 

Of heaven’s harps I have been told, 
But these my eyes have seen. 

And these my heart has often heard 
When I have wandered there. 

Their waving branches’ whispered word 
Has soothed the brow of care. 


In northern lands it was the pine, 
In southern lands the palm, 

But each has brought this heart of mine 
Its melodies of calm. 

A traveler from the fret of town, 
The woods awaited me, 

And there my burden I laid down 
Beside some friendly tree. 


His harps of gold I do not know 
If I shall hear or not, 

But I have heard His harps below 
In many a lonely spot. 

My troubled spirit, with their songs, 
Has grown content again— 

Oh, harps of gold for heavenly throngs, 
But harps of green for men! 


We See b' the Papers 


The CIO skyrocket appears to be on the way 
down. 

No man was ever killed in a strike riot if he 
stayed at home. 

As man progresses, civilization becomes more 
and more complex. 

At first there was no escape from death, and 
then we added taxes. 

Then we added coroner’s inquests ; 
gressional investigations. 

We expect to get a vacation, if we live to 
be too old to work. 

About the only thing that has cooled off 
seems to be John L. Lewis. 

We never could understand the man who 
dreaded to die, but raised a hog. 

The American flag, which used to be an 
emblem, has become a decoration. 

Several of our governors are trying to carry 
water on both shoulders, in a sieve. 

It is just a question whether a governor is in 
office to uphold the law or to hold up the law. 

_ We don’t think much of Mr. Hopkins’ mo- 
tion to make the temporary poor permanent. 

_ Jim Farley said the Supreme Court bill was 
in the bag; but the Senate refused to hold the 
bag. 

It is the fate of Presidents to be remembered 
chiefly for something like this Supreme Court 
thing. 

A congressman is a fellow you re-elect, that 
you would fire if he didn’t get any more than 
that done. 

_ The American League seems to be holding 
its own, regardless of what happens to the 
American flag. 

The Wagner Act seems to have done away 
with labor troubles just as repeal did away with 
liquor troubles. 

Secretary of Labor Wilson at least has the 
distinction of turning out about the way we 
thought she would. 

A 7,800-pound elephant was killed in a Penn- 
sylvania truck accident. And yet a 150-pound 
man will take chances. 

These are tough times for the paragraphers, 
with nobody on the front page from whom you 
could say anything good. 

There seem to have been a number of resig- 


now con- 


nations from the my-president-may-he-always- 
be-right-but-my-president-right-or-wrong club. 

A citizen of Chicago was convicted of accept- 
ing a bribe that a politician was acquitted of 
giving. It seems that justice is blind in only 
one eye. 


The Government has decided to borrow fifty 
million dollars a week to buy gold for twice 
what it’s worth. You couldn’t run a sawmill 
that way. 

His friends say that defeat on the Supreme 
Court issue would “wreck the President.” But 
victory on it would wreck the country. Dear, 
dear, what to do! 


Between Trains 


Austin, TeEx.—As overnight guests of Gov. 
and Mrs. Allred, we had an excellent opportu- 
nity to appreciate the fine old executive mansion 
here, which would gladden the heart of any 
lumberman, and answer the questions of many a 
prospective home-builder, who thinks, perhaps, 
it would be better to build with something a 
little more permanent than wood. The mansion 
was erected well over 80 years ago, and is as 
good today as the day it was built, with jts 
spacious rooms, high columns and generous 
porches. We occupied the former room of that 
picturesque governor of Texas, Gov. Hogg, and 
made the acquaintance of Sam Houston Allred, 
recently born in the Sam Houston room. We 
sat up until late discussing such light subjects 
as economics, politics, law and order and so 
forth, and know why Jimmy Allred is governor 
of Texas, and why he is such a good one. 


Warren, Pa—The Warren Chamber of 
Commerce annual banquetted tonight, and 
among those present was J. L. Hunter, well 
known splinter merchant. We have one ad- 
vantage over the fellows who just go to the 
State convention: we are always meeting these 
fellows in their home towns. 


Brapy, TEx.—When Brady advertises itself 
as “the heart of Texas” it is telling nothing 
but the truth, for it is within a few miles of 
the exact geographical center of the State. At 
the annual dinner of the Brady Chamber of 
Commerce tonight we found that an old friend, 
Robert Lee Bobbitt, chairman of the State 
highway commission, had come over from Aus- 
tin to introduce us. We chatted about roads 
and politics, and agreed perfectly as to the 
roads. 


The Hypothetical Sidewalk 


If all the boards from all the mills 
That now go into windowsills 

And such, were all laid end to end, 
They—well, at least they would extend 
From this old earth to that old moon. 
And, say, we ought to do it soon, 
Because the time that we are at 
Requires a sidewalk such as that. 


Yes, such a walk we ought to lay 
And ought to do it right away, 

A walk extending into space, 

To Luna, or some other place. 

I wouldn’t end it even there, 

But have it just drop off somewhere, 
Out in the air I’d have it stop, 

With fifty million miles to drop. 


And then we ought to round up all 
The agitators large and small, 

The reds, the pinks, and all the rest 
Who make the Ship of State a jest, 
The governors who do not gov, 
And others I am thinking of, 

And make, before the good ship sank, 
The whole caboodle walk the plank. 
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GLASS DOORS 








@No phase of building is more certain to 
catch the imagination and interest of your 
customers and prospects than the abundant 
use of glass. Everywhere people see, hear 
about, WANT more glass. For in countless 
fascinating forms—glass doors and drawer 
fronts, picture windows, corner windows, 
mirrored panels—and other modern appli- 
cations, glass is adding new beauty and 
utility to the home. 




















MIRROR PANELS DRAWER FRONTS CORNER WINDOWS 
BETWEEN WINDOWS 


CRYSTALLIZE 
INTEREST 
WITH 


PICTURE WINDOWS 











Talk glass—its many interesting uses—and 
you have the immediate attention of your 
listener. And it will pay to standardize on 
L-O-F Quality Glass because it is accepted 
with confidence everywhere. Consistent 
national advertising plus the sustained su- 
periority of the product itself have brought 
this favorable familiarity. L-O-F Quality 
Glass is Clearer, Brighter and Flatter. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, Toledo. 
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Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 











AM-MEX SALES COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Lumber—Plywood— Tropical Hardwoods 


28 Church Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Specializing in 


PLYWOOD of every description 








FLEISHEL LUMBER CO. 


Successor to 


CAIN-HURLEY LUMBER CO. 
4235-39 Duncan Avenue 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Telephone Newstead 2100 


J. T. FLEISHEL, President 
H. F. BURNS, Vice President 














2x4’s--- Straight Cars 


Old Growth Fir, 
Western Hemlock, 
White Fir 


TRIO LUMBER CO. 


EUGENE, OREGON 








Idaho— 


Ponderosa— 
California White 
and Sugar Pine 


Cedar and 
West Coast Products 


WHITE PINE 


Also 
Fir Wallboard 


William Schuette Company 
New York 
Oficeo—4i East 42d St. 
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FOR 


Doors USE STANLEY HARDWARE 


In 1936, with this slogan, Stanley 
is advertising to your customers 
their complete line of hardware 
,for all types of doors. Write for 
your copy of the 32 page booklet. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 











New Britain, Connecticut 





O TIMBER ESTIMATORS 0 
JAMES W. SEWALL 





Timber Cruises and Valuations 
JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Ruttan Block 
Port Arthur, Ontario 


Old Town, 
Maine 
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Here’s What's New— 


New Fasteners for "V" Belts of 
Fabric Core, Cross Weave Type 


A new fastener for joining “C” section “V” 
belts of fabric core, cross weave construction, 
is announced by Flexible Steel Lacing Co., Chi- 
cago. The fastener makes practicable the in- 
stallation, shortening or replacement of “V” 
belts on the job without delays or the neces- 
sity of tearing down expensive installations. 
Unique features are a double rocker pin sup- 
ported in bronze bushings and a method for 
holding the end plate to the belt end without 





materially weakening the belt or bulging its 
sides. The rocker pin is made of special al- 
loy steel, hardened to give lasting service, and 
no metal touches the pulley. Application of the 
fasteners is rapid and easily made through the 
use of illustrated directions and tools supplied 
by the manufacturer. The fastener has been 
tested and improved for several years on heavy 
duty service of axle lighting and air condition- 
ing on railroad passenger cars, and is now ready 
for general distribution. 


Announces Series of Booklets to Aid 
in Selling Tools 


The Stanley Rule & Level Plant of The 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., announces 
the first of a series of booklets entitled “Tool 
Talks—We Make Them—You Sell Them.” 
They will be sent from time to time to aid 
dealers in selling tools. The first issue, punched 
at the margin for insertion in a salesman’s folio, 
contains a number of illustrations and descrip- 
tions of chisels of various styles and sizes with 
explanations of the uses for which they were 
designed. In addition there are some tips about 
selling related items, and some pointed sug- 
gestions about how to approach a customer. 


Booklet on Application and Use 
of Copper in Construction 


The American Brass Co., with general offices 
at Waterbury, Conn., announces an attractively 
illustrated 16-page booklet entitled ‘Portrait 
of a Rust-Proof Home.” Photographs show 
the application of copper sheeting, plain and 
formed for sealing cellars, weatherproofing side 
walls and for flashing, roofing—sloping and 
flat, gutters, leaders and other uses. Each of 
the applications is explained, as are the ad- 
vantages of copper for use in construction 
wherever metal is required. 


New Cement Bonding Compound 
Is Announced 


The Ranetite Manufacturing Co. (Inc.), St. 
Louis, Mo., announces a new cement bonding 
compound. The new compound, of a finely 
ground metallic base, is mixed with water to 
paint consistency, and then brushed over the 
surface to be waterproofed. It serves not only 
as a binder, but it insures a water-tight surface 
over the material to which it is applied. In 
mixing, water should be added slowly until a 
uniform solution is obtained. The mixture is 
then brushed over the area to be waterproofed, 


and followed immediately with waterproof fac- 
ing or topping as a grout. Grout must be wet 
before applying waterproof mortar, since dry 
grout is entirely useless. Approximately 15 
lbs. of Ranetite bonding compound is required 
for every 100 square feet of area. Bonded to 
old concrete, the compound has an adhesion of 
290 pounds per square inch. A circular descrip- 
tive of this and other Ranetite products will 
be mailed upon request to the manufacturer. 


New Illustrated Folder Describes 
Philippine Mahogany 


The Philippine Mahogany Manufacturers’ 
Import Association (Inc.), 2717 Grand Central 
Terminal Bldg., New York, N. Y., has just 
published a new folder of interest to dealers, 
and appropriate for use on counters and in 
literature racks in display rooms. It is well 
illustrated with photographs of growing trees, 
logging operations, and applications of the wood 
to residence interiors. Descriptive matter is 
presented briefly and interestingly with a view 
to giving a busy reader a supply of pertinent 
information in a few moments. Copies are 
available upon request to the association offices 
at the above address. 


New Silentite Casement Window 
Has Many Features 


The new Silentite casement window, manu- 
factured by Curtis Companies (Inc.), Clinton, 
Iowa, is weatherstripped on all four sides with 
a special weatherstripping developed and _pat- 
ented by the company. The window is a com- 
plete pre-fit unit, which includes all operating 
hardware, screens and insulating glass. It does 
not stick, slam or rattle, and there is no out- 
side hardware. It is self-locking and tamper- 








proof, and operates from the inside only. It 
provides draftless ventilation, and can be 
cleaned easily from the inside of the room. 
The new window is available in four stock sizes, 
2, 4, 6 and 8 lights high, all two lights wide 
with 8x12 glass. Two and four-light transom 
sash are available. The screen fits the window 
on the inside without interfering with the oper- 
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ation of the sash. Complete information is 
available in catalog form with illustrations of 
the window installed and of construction de- 
tails. 


Mills Built to Meet Individual 
Specifications Available 


The latest issue of the Cunningham Line, 
well illustrated and containing pertinent de- 
scriptive information on several types of car- 
riages and sawmills, announces that the Cun- 
ingham Machinery Corp., Shreveport, La., can 
furnish a complete mill according to individual 
specifications with a carriage to fit the present 
mill and the upper work of the carriage to fit 
the present frame. Mills built to individual 
specifications have all of the refinements that 
are incorporated in standard models. These 
include adjustable roller bearings, split knee 
headblocks with boss dogs mounted inside of 
the knees, and bottom tooth dropped below the 
base so it will hold the smallest poles. 


New Weather Wood in Tile 
and Plank Form 


The United States Gypsum Co., 300 West 
Adams St., Chicago, IIll., announces a new 
weather wood called Blendtex insulating tile 
and plank. The new material is applicable to 
either new or old walls and ceilings, and is sold 
for use in homes, churches, schools, auditoriums, 
theaters, restaurants, stores and offices. It has 
a new texture, and is offered in a number of 
blended shades of harmonious tones. It has ac- 
coustic correction properties and _ insulates 
against heat and cold. Integral colors run en- 
tirely through the material. It adapts itself to 
a wide variety of shapes and sizes, and is a 
popular priced material. Complete information 
and illustrations will be sent on request to the 
manufacturer. 


New Soft-Tone Linoleum Gives 
Monotone Effect 


The Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., an- 
nounces a new basic type of linoleum called 
Monobelle, which it is expected will widen the 
use of custom floors of linoleum in homes and 
commercial buildings. The new material is 
softer in tone than marbelized linoleum, and 
because only one color is used, a subdued, mono- 
tone effect is obtained. It is available in eight 
colors. These are pearl gray, willow green, 
chinese red, midnight blue, fawn, turquoise, 
chartreuse and deep rose, selected to meet the 
needs of many decorative schemes, and effective 
for both custom floor work and all-over installa- 
tions, 

Armstrong’s entire new line of 80 patterns 
reflects the latest trends in home decoration. 
and several new patterns for fall were developed 
especially to harmonize with the new blonde 
furniture which is currently popular. 


Book on Sugar Pine for Patterns 


An interesting 20-page booklet entitled “Sugar 
Pine for Perfect Patterns” is being distributed 
by the Western Pine Association, Yeon Build- 
ing, Portland, Ore. It is profusely illustrated 
with unusual examples of sugar pine patterns 
as used for Boulder dam, Port Peck dam, the 
U. S. sea-going hopper dredge “Goethals,” and 
numerous other examples of industrial uses in 
foundries from coast to coast. The text covers 
a discussion of sugar pine grades commonly 
selected for patterns, refers to its sizes and 
qualities and points out important considerations 
regarding the proper seasoning of sugar pine 
at the mill and care of stock at the pattern 
shop. It quotes the experiences of men in the 
pattern trade, touches upon the extent of sugar 
Pine timber available for years to come and the 
Physical and mechanical properties of this wood, 
which is increasingly popular in the pattern 
industry. Single copies of the booklet may be 
secured by writing the -association office. 
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SUMTER LUMBER COMPANY, INC. 


@ TheSumter LumberCompany, 
Inc., Electric Mills, Mississippi, 
uses LIGNASAN* for control- 
ling sap-stain in air-dried stock. 


Like many other progressive 
lumber companies, the Sumter 
Lumber Company, Inc., knows 
how to control sap-siain in the 
most efficient and economical 
way. LIGNASAN is their choice 
because it has proven the 
most effective. 


This efficient, anti-stain chemical 
is effective against stain fungi 
%* Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


E.!. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & Com rae. 7 


GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


infecting pine, sap gum and 
many other species of lumber. 


LIGNASAN has been used con- 
sistently by hundreds of lumber 
producers who realize the sav- 
ings effected in avoiding 
stained lumber and subsequent 
degrading. The trade today de- 
mands bright lumber. 


Order a trial supply of 
LIGNASAN for use this sum- 
mer while conditions are con- 
ducive to the development of 
stain fungi. 
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Amemean fiumberman 


Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., July 12.—There is no lack 
of ambitious home building projects that would 
insure an active movement of building material 
and full time employment for the work- 
ers, if there was reasonable assurance of sta- 
bility in costs. Figures recently given out by 
the Boston manager for a national reporting 
agency indicated an increase of 62 percent in 
the dollar value of residential contracts in what 
was termed the greater Boston area in the first 
five months of this year, when compared with 
the corresponding period of 1936. These figures 
probably fairly represent the scope of the plans 
and hopes of the individual and speculative 
promoters, but facts and figures covering lumber 
distribution, and comment by scores of retail 
dealers, make it clear that order volume at the 
retail yards, and actual consumption of home 
building lumber, shrink well below that 62 
percent gain, and there are many who insist 
that sales volume is no higher, and in some 
cases actually lower than it was one year ago. 
The mounting costs of both materials and labor 
are pointed to as the primary cause of the 
cancellation of many building projects, both 
large and small. Then there is the added uncer- 
tainty as to the outcome of the rivalry between 
William Green and John L. Lewis and its effect 
upon the industrial and political life of the 
nation, before public opinion calls a halt. 


Good Citizens Should Make Voices Heard 


That “call for good citizenship” spread upon 
the front cover of the July 3 issue of AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, has been favorably commented 
upon in local lumber circles. The essence of it 
was an appeal to business men of the country 
to give unselfishly of their services to meeting 
the challenge of those who would wreck the 
country in an effort to attain their own selfish 
ends. That front cover article came to a point 
only eight miles from this Boston office 
(Quincy) to find the record of a man who in 
life had served his country as president, and 
upon returning to his home town had been 
chosen and served as Commissioner of Roads. 
The man was John Quincy Adams. This “ap- 
peal to business men” points out that “The 
country needs the services of its best men today 
as it has never needed them before.” And it is 
fair to add that lumbermen are business men 
and they have as much at stake in this contest 
with John Lewis, Jim Farley and Madame 
Perkins as any industrial group in the country. 
In this connection the writer within a week 
has clipped from the columns of the local press 
“Letters to the Editor” over the signatures of 
three able former lumbermen, each treating 
critically and ably some phase of current po- 
litical activity in Washington. To be specific, 
these letters came from the pens of G. Gorham 
Peters, of Greenbush, Mass., who retired many 
years ago from the Boston firm of Davenport- 
Peters Co.; James R. Hall. of South Hanover. 
and Morris A. Hall. of Westford. treasurer 
and president, respectively, of the Hall Lumber 
Co., which company retired fully ten years 
ago. Space will not permit reproduction of 
these educational drives by ex-lumbermen, but 
a brief paragraph from the letter of Morris 
A. Hall might serve to encourage a long list 
of active lumbermen to become more active in 
statecraft. Here it is: “Who fails now to 
sense the sinister meaning of those events which 
threaten to lead America through anarchy and 
lawlessness into the dictatorship of a labor 
oligarchy? If American liberty is to survive, 
this Samson of labor (Lewis) must be shorn 
of his locks, and the wholly un-American alli- 
ance between the Administration and the-- who 
flout our courts and laws be dissolved.” The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has apparently sounded 
a clarion call to every branch of the lumber 
industry to come out into the open and offset 


the terrorism of the day with the sound rea- 
soning of our trade leaders and organizations. 
Why wait for “George” to perform this hercu- 
lean educational task? 


WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK—The 
market is unsettled, quotations to retail 
dealers showing a wide range. Orders have 
been booked for dimension fir, August load- 
ing, with the discount as low as $6 from 
page 15% of the West Coast list, and as 
high as $7@7.50, and it is rumored that one 
important shipper has definitely gone to the 
$7.50 discount base. The confusing feature 
is that at this discount basis to the dealer, 
the mill discount to the wholesaler for large 
lots at the mill dock f.a.s. must be close 
to $9, and yet persistent attempts to pur- 
chase mill lots of one to five million feet at 
the $8 discount have failed. For dimension 
hemlock the mill discount is said to range 
from $8.50@9. This should mean a discount 
to the retail yards here—c.i.f. at the Boston 
terminals—of $7@7.50. A general meeting 
of manufacturers was set for Thursday at 
Seattle to arrange a production schedule for 
July and August in an effort to avoid excess 
accumulations at the mill yards. Receipts 
at Boston by water through June _ tallied 
exactly 4,236,406 feet, and this compares with 
10,808,156 feet landed here in June one year 
ago, and the average of 8,247,301 feet in 
June of the previous seven years. The freight 
rate continues at $14, and it is no longer 
necessary to pay a premium for space. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—During the past two 
weeks there has been a freer flow of orders 
to the mills, and real gains in price strength, 
though the market is not quotably higher on 
any items. Both the retail yards and the 
industrial buyers have been active in the 
market, and, as the larger mills have full 
order files and the smaller mills are well 
supplied with orders at prices a shade lower, 
the local spruce market would properly be 
classed as strong and steady. Most sales of 
dimension are at $35@36 for the smaller 
2x3- and 2x4-inch sizes, and from that base 
up to $41@45 for the 10- and 12-inch, and 
$39@40 for the 3x8-, 4x8- and 8x8-inch, with 
random sizes priced $2@4 less. The call for 
6- and T-inch dressed and matched dry 
boards continues active, with most sales at 
a range of $36@37. For the 1x5-inch and up 
p.l.s. covering boards, the price is uniformly 
$34, while 2-inch bundled furring sells at 
$32.50@33, and the 3-inch at $1 more. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—Spruce lath prices 
have dropped an average of about 50 cents, 
as demand is sluggish and supplies are again 
ample. The larger mills are quoting 
$5.50@5.75 for the 1%-inch, delivered at 
Boston rate points, and $6@6.25 for the 1%- 
inch. There have been sales at 25 and 50 
cents below these figures. Eastern white 
cedar shingles are active and firm at: Ex- 
tras, $5 a thousand; clears, $4.50; 2nd clears, 
$4, and clear walls, $3.75. On the per square 
basis, drop 50 to 65 cents. There is pressure 
to sell rail delivered West Coast red cedars, 
and a general movement by the mills to sus- 
pend operations to bring supply into better 
balance with demand. Delivered prices at 
New England yards, all-rail, hold at: Per- 
fections, $4.92@4.97 per square; with the 16- 
inch XXXXX No. 1 at $4.30@4.35; No. 2, 
$3.70@3.75; No. 3, $2.70. There is again a 
full assortment of grades of waterborne 
lots at the local storage yards, with holders 
asking $5.25 for the 18-inch Perfections; 
$4.70 for the XXXXX No. 1; $3.55 for No. 2, 
and $2.85 for No. 3. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS—Order volume 
has fallen off somewhat through the past six 
weeks, but, as output had been sold well 
ahead of production throughout the spring 
months, and most of the larger mills are 
moving their product to the woodworkers 
and furniture plants under season contracts, 
there is little concern over current buying 
apathy, nor have the larger operators re- 
sorted to price concessions in efforts to 
stimulate sales. For a good run of FAS inch 
birch, the price is quite firmly fixed at $90, 
with the 1%-inch at $100, and the 2-inch at 


$105. For the present, maple is held at 
the same figures and should so con- 
tinue. The fall wood heel season swung into 


action last week, with the heel shops well 
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stocked with thick maple as a direct result 
of the drop of shoe production in Maine be- 
cause of the strike period, which is now 
ended. The new active season will run 
through Sept. 15. For the old No. 2 grade 
of cross-cut 2-inch maple, the price range 
is $90@95. The stock simply will not be 
needed at most shops until active buying 
starts, and there is no point in making price 
concessions. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


There is real concern in local trade circles— 
both wholesale and retail—over the sharp drop 
in lumber consumption, due to the temporary 
setting aside of many home building projects 
that had been expected to result in a good 
volume of spring and summer orders at retail 
yards. The prospective home owners find little 
difficulty in securing reasonable loans at the 
banks, but mounting costs of both materials and 
labor encourage delay in carrying forward their 
plans, and this applies to large development 
projects by the speculative builders as well 
as to the individual home builder. Distribu- 
tors of building material are equally puzzled 
by the prevailing uncertainty as to the prob- 
able price trend of most items in the lumber 
list, though the retail dealers have ceased 
to worry as to their ability to secure ade- 
quate supplies as needed. The stock of West 
Coast fir and hemlock on most yards in- 
cludes a full assortment of sizes and grades, 
and, as the wholesale distribution yards are 
again receiving a fair proportion of the car- 
goes arriving at the terminals, their stocks 
will again be relied upon to suyply the retail 
yards with such lots as are called for from 
day to day. There is little complaint of slow 
deliveries of southern pine finish, as the mills 
appear to have caught up with their order 
files and are not booking new business as 
freely as through the past six months. Prices 
have held quite steady, but the feeling is 
that demand will have to increase sharply, 
and production decrease, if a substantial drop 
in prices is to be avoided, such as has al- 
ready appeared in sales of roofers. The 
western pines are offered freely by rail, and 
local buyers are able to pick up carload lots 
at $1@2 less than the prices prevailing in 
May and early June. Eastern spruce random 
and boards in small cargoes from_ the 
Provinces are offered at prices well below 
those called for by the larger eastern mills 
that cater chiefly to the rail trade. No price 
weakness has come to the surface in this 
latter group. There is an accumulation of 
eastern spruce lath that was rushed here 
two months ago, and is being moved only by 
price concessions ranging from 50 cents to 
$1 per thousand. No new consignments have 
arrived during the past thirty days, during 
which five of the twenty million lath that 
glutted the market thirty days ago have 
been moved. From the above it will be seen 
just why the yard men are in a quandry as 
to just when and at what price levels to 
place orders for supplies. Apparently there 
have been further concessions within the 
past two weeks in the prices quoted for fir 
and hemlock for loading at the West Coast 
mills in August or later, and credit for check- 
ing this downward price plunge should go 
to the mills, for they have resisted all at- 
tempts to carry the f.a.s. mill discount to 
wholesalers above $70 from page 15% of 
the West Coast differential list, though the 
hemlock discount ranges $8.50@9. Com- 
petition among local wholesalers has been 
so keen that the price to dealers was at or 
very close to the discount fixed by the mills 
in their bulk-lot sales to wholesalers. What 
the dealers want to know is, Will the mills 
concede a broader discount, or will the whole- 
sale discount recede to the May level? Cur- 
rent trade opinion is that as soon as the 
price level is shaken down to an apparently 
permanent basis, home building will return 
to full volume, as will the placing of orders 
for yard supplies. 


There are other items entering into the 
final cost to the dealer that are coming to 
the surface daily as the direct result of wage 
advances all along the line. There have 
been recent advances in dockage charges at 
Boston, the New London terminal has in- 
creased all rates for handling and back- 
piling, while in the Philadelphia area there 
is a proposed increase of all handling and 
back piling charges at the terminals to come 
in force Aug. 15. It is current report that 
in this general process of cost readjustment 
in the important intercoastal movement of 
lumber, the premium for vessel space has 
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disappeared entirely and that the fixed rate 
of $14 applies to nearly if not quite all ship- 


ments. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Notwithstanding reports that the demand 
for lumber had slowed up somewhat, large 
quantities will be needed on contemplated 
jobs calling for millions of feet. One whole- 
saler got an inquiry for $2,500,000 feet of 
longleaf but the offer was too low, as are 
figures on most big contracts. House build- 
ing absorbs large quantities so that some 
local yards are taxed to the limit of their 
capacity. The Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
which maintains a big depot at Fairfield, 
stands to receive some 4,000,000 feet of fir 
within the next week, and other big ship- 
ments are on the way. At that, distribu- 
tors occasionally find it necessary to order 
shipment by rail at higher rates to take care 
of the urgent wants of customers. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—The movement 
is keeping up in an impressive manner, with 
the distribution from the public wharves 
about holding pace with the receipts. The 
sagging in prices appears to have been 
halted, and the list is now quite steady, with 
indications of positive strength. 


LONGLEAF PINE—Demand is large enough 
to tax the capacity of the producers, with 
the range of prices well maintained. Quo- 
tations, which for a little while showed a 
slightly easier tone, have tightened up 
again, and now about hold to the best level 
of the year. Large sizes are_ specially 
sought, and potential buyers apparently are 
willing to meet the terms of the producer, 
despite the fact that some competitive stocks 
range lower. 


CYPRESS—Mills are able to dispose of 
their output with freedom, and at figures 
which must be deemed quite attractive. 


DOUGLAS FIR—Demand for fir and other 
West Coast stocks has continued to improve. 
Increasing quantities are arriving here. 
Quotations are characterized by firmness, 
with sellers stipulating that if there is any 
increase in the freight rates above the $14 
now charged, the buyer will have to pay 
the excess. 


HARDWOODS—The easing off in quota- 
tions seems to have run its course, and they 
are now stationary, but somewhat under the 
recent peak. Volume of orders is keeping 
up well. Low grade lumber as a rule is 
less steady than higher grade. Exporters 
who were virtually out of the running for 
years feel encouraged to make shipments 
again. Cabinet oak is less sought in the 
United Kingdom than wagon oak, but most 
of the woods in general use are finding a 


fair demand. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade has shown some improve- 
ment during the past two weeks, and this is 
attributed to the subsidence of labor troubles 
throughout the country. Lumbermen feel 
that the worst of these troubles is over with, 
and that the call for lumber will improve 
as building operations are started up. They 
look for pretty good business this fall, after 
some curtailment from the vacation season. 
Prices are unsettled in some woods, but 
strong in others, and shingles are now dis- 
playing a firmer tone. Building permits is- 
sued in Buffalo for the first six months of 
this year were for 95.5 percent higher valua- 
tion than those for the first half of 1936. 


HARDWOOD demand has been somewhat 
more active in the past week or two, with 
industrial labor unrest showing a tendency 
to subside. At the same time many bu¥ers 
are going on vacations and will not be in- 
terested in lumber for a short time. A good 
improvement in sales is expected to take 
Place about the middle of next month. Prices 
are showing little change. 


WESTERN PINES—Not much change in 
Prices has taken place lately. Some items 
In Ponderosa are called strong, and there 
'S general strength shown in the Idaho pine 
list. The Idaho mills are short of numerous 
items, so that wholesalers find it difficult to 
get their needs supplied promptly. 


NORTHERN PINE—The market holds firm, 
and the mills have little dry stock. They 
report a strong demand for various items, 
With improvement in the call for industrial 
Stocks, Strength in Idaho pine is of advan- 
tage to the producers of northern pine. 
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Did You Say Yellow Fir? 


Common Lumber, Boards, Dimension, Etc. 


We have it. We're well equipped to take 
care of all your needs in well-manufac- 
tured Yellow Fir—kiln-dried, smooth-end 
trimmed Common Lumber, Boards, Dimen- 
sion, etc., sorted for length. 
mill has an 8-hour capacity of 300,000 feet. 
35 dry kilns to serve you. Get acquainted 
with our quality and service. Let us quote. 


Oregon - American Lumber Corp. 


Our modern 


VERNONIA, ORE. 
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seasoning of Air-Dried HARDWOODS 


Not many years back, hardwood manu- 
facturers and woodworking plants con- 
sidered the time required to kiln-dry 
hardwoods as a fixed proposition. It 
was something you couldn’t change or 
escape—like death and taxes. 


But that was before *Cross-Circulation! 





Today, hundreds of aggressive manufac- 
turers—North and South—are kiln-dry- 
ing their air-dried Hardwoods in less 
time, getting better quality and more 
uniform seasoning. *Cross-Circulation 
made it practical! 





Old-type kilns are being converted to 





* There is only one CROSS-CIRCULA- 
TION System ... Moore’s. The System 
proved and time-tested in over 1,400 
installations. 


the modern Moore Cross-Circulation 
Fan System, without disturbing present 
tracks and method of handling lumber 
—whether kilns are cross-piling or end- 
piling. Production capacity is being 
stepped-up from 25% to 50% without 
increasing power consumption. In most 
cases a reduction in power consumption 
is effected! 


Let us send you full particulars about 
the Moore Cross-Circulation Fan System, 
and what it is doing in over 1,400 kiln 
installations throughout the country. 
Write today—no obligation. 


MOORE DRY KILN COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Dry Kilns and Veneer 
Dryers 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
NORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 





Drying hardwood dimension stock in single-track Moore Cross-Circulation Fan Kilns. Note tight, edge-to- 
edge piling and absence of “flues” in truckloads. 


“CROSS - CIRCULATION speeds up 
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NORTHERN WOODS 














\WHEN you need Hard- 


woods, Hemlock or 


Cedar, try our Mixed Car 


Service. We have the 
timber and the equipment 
including modern dry kilns 
to take care of your 
Buses 


| | NEIDMINN ~ LUMBER. COMPANY | 
AND TROUT CREEK. ; MICH. : 
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KNEELAND - McLURG § 
S 


“**KORRECT BRAND” 


HARD MAPLE FLOORI NG 


AND BIRCH 


has a national reputation for superior quality 
and manufacture. Our most modern plant, 
years of experience, expert workmanship and 
desire te maintain “Korrect Brand” reputa- 
tion guarantees this superiority. 


Try a car now and always be 
a “Korrect Brand" customer. 


Kneeland - McLurg Flooring Co. 
PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN 
SOMIIIILILLLLLLLLLLLLLLL LLL DS 


YO U R REQUIREMENTS FOR 


4/4” 6/4” 8/4” 
ONE,COMMON AND 
BETTER NORTHERN 


HARD MAPLE 


TELLS LLL LLL 


YZ 








CAN BE PROMPTLY FILLED 
FROM OUR LARGE WELL 
AIR DRIED STOCKS 
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VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 














Lumber and Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG 


‘In this book the author has dealt in 
interesting and instructive fashion 
with wood structure, physical pro- 
perties, grades, sizes. lumber and 
log measurements, shipping weights, 
structura] timbers, seasoning, pres- 
ervation, finishes, paving, floor- 
ing, fire resistance, prices, as well 
as the uses of lumber; and in final 
chapters he discusses manufactur- 
ing, forest products, the timber 
supply, permanent advantages of 
wood, and sources of information 
about timber. This is the work most 
often called for and used by ‘um- 
bermen in all branches of the trade. 


American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, IIl. 





parp 94.00 
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_ Market News from Am 


San Francisco, Calif. 


LUMBER CHARTERS—tThere was during 
June a falling off in volume of chartering, 
accompanied by a slight softening of rates 
in general, from Pacific Coast ports to vari- 
ous destinations, according to the current 
Pacific Coast freight and charter market re- 
port of General Steamship Corp. This con- 
dition is more or less to be expected during 
the summer months, the report said, and, 
consequently, the outlook for the immediate 
future is for lessened activity in general, 
at least for the next month. Several time 
charters were reported fixed at rates ranging 
from 8 shillings to 11 shillings for round 
trips, with delivery and redelivery on the 
same range. The rates secured depend upon 
whether the vessels are motor or steam 
driven. These time charter rates, it was in- 
dicated, are unquestionably strong and are 
indicative of charterers’ confidence in freight 
rates being generally maintained over the 
next four to six months, for which period 
most of the time charters have been effected. 
During June, the report shows, thirty-two 
vessels were fixed for lumber cargo, com- 
pared with forty-three in May and nine in 
June, 1936. Twenty of the fixtures were from 
British Columbia ports, three from North 
Pacific ports, one from Grays Harbor, three 
from Puget Sound ports, three from Colum- 
bia River ports, and two from Pacific Coast 
ports. Eighteen of the total lumber fixtures 
were reported completed with wheat and/or 


general cargo. Destinations were United 
Kingdom, Australia, South Africa, Japan, 
China, India and the Atlantic Coast. No full 


cargoes or sizable parcels were reported for 
the United Kingdom or Continent although 
several vessels were fixed on lumpsum for 
combination of lumber and wheat etc., that 
probably work out in the neighborhood of 
37 shillings 6 pence per ton f. i. o., repre- 
senting a slight recession from the 40 shilling 
rate paid heretofore. Liners are reported 
to be booking in the neighborhood of 85 
shillings to 90 shillings per thousand feet, 
depending upon the ports of discharge. Little 
or no new business was reported for Japan, 
due partly to the restrictions on exchange 
in Japan. Prevailing rates remain at $16 per 
thousand feet on lumber, and $22 on logs, at 
which rates space is now available for the 
near future. Several vessels were fixed for 
China on lumpsum f. i. o. basis. Prevailing 
berth rates were quoted at $16.50 per thou- 
sand feet on lumber and $22.50 on logs, with 
50 cents additional for North China ports. 
Full-cargo charters, however, can probably 
be had at $1 or more lower than this figure. 
Several vessels were taken on lumpsum char- 
ter from British Columbia ports for Aus- 
tralia. Rates for these would probably work 
out in the neighborhood of $18 to $20 per 
thousand feet, depending upon the ports of 
discharge. Liners in the trade were book- 
ing parcels at rates in this neighborhood. 
Two or three vessels for South Africa were 
taken for loading at British Columbia and 
United States ports on a lumpsum basis. 
Rates are said to work out in the neighbor- 
hood of $20 per thousand feet, which shows, 
if anything, a slight increase over rates pre- 
viously paid. Demand in the intercoastal 
trade is reported to have eased up consider- 
ably, due to the summer season, and also 
probably to some extent to unsettled labor 
conditions in the East. 


REDWOOD—Augmented this summer by 
labor troubles, the seasonal recession in de- 
mand continues, with prices remaining firm. 
Order files are reported fair, and certain 
sizes continue scarce. Three-quarter inch 
bungalow siding continues the most popu- 
lar item in the eastern market. Tank and 
vat are said to be in fair demand, with 
some little building up of inventories. Ex- 
port demand has been holding, and prices 
are very firm. Destinations are Europe, 
South America, Central America, South Africa, 
New Zealand and Australia. This trade is 
expected to hold good for the future. 


CALIFORNIA PINES—The regular sea- 
sonal recession in demand, helped to some 
extent by unsettled labor conditions, is being 
experienced by both Ponderosa and sugar 
pines. Although some shading here and 
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there on individual shipments is reported, it 
is said no recent changes have been made 
in price lists. Sugar pine was in more active 
demand, following settlement of automobile 
industry strikes. While the regular seasonal 
slowing up has been noticeable, demand gen- 
erally has been very good for moulding, and 
prices are reported holding firm. Mills are 
said to be well booked ahead. Demand for 
some items is said to exceed production. The 
industry is looking ahead to a good fall de- 
mand. 

DOUGLAS FIR—The local market is re- 
ported very soft, showing a more than sea- 
sonal slackening in demand. Production is 
said to be heavy, and incoming cargoes 
large. Mixed-car prices have been firm 
and better than those on straight cars. Prices 
for finish have been maintained, while those 
for all grades of flooring have been weak. 


The weakest item is dimension in straight 
cars. 
FURNITURE manufacturers in the Los 


Angeles area operated at slower rates dur- 
ing June than in May, but continued to do 
better than in the corresponding month of 
last year. Heavy stocking by dealers earlier 
this season, in anticipation of price ad- 
vances, is said to explain much of the pres- 
ent performances, since sales to consumers 
are continuing at an active rate. Producers 
do not expect much improvement before the 
summer furniture show some weeks hence. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Volume of domes- 
tic waterborne business is maintained, and 
the rail market continues fairly strong, in 
spite of the customary summer slump. But 
foreign business is failing to pick up to the 
degree that shippers hoped. Consequently, 
there has been a proportionate falling off in 
production at most mills. But operators 
emphasize that this is not unusual at this 
time of year. Because of the decline in ex- 
port buying, there has been a corresponding 
falling off in volume of chartering, accom- 
panied by a slight softening of ocean rates 
in general. No full lumber cargoes have 
been reported in the export field and very 
little business is reported from Japan, due 
partly to Japanese restrictions on exchange. 
Rates remain at $16 a thousand on lumber, 
and $22 on logs, at which rates space is 
available. Logging operations at most camps 
in this district are in full swing once again, 
following comparatively brief Fourth of 
July holiday shutdowns. In most cases 
camps were down for only two or three days 
at the maximum. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE—Manufacturers are find- 
ing it increasingly easy to handle mixed 
orders, since production has been exceeding 
sales volume ever since Head of the Lakes 
mills swung into operation. Demand is 
chiefly from retail yards, and is irregular, 
since most yards are keeping but little re- 
serve stock on hand. As a consequence, most 
orders call for quick shipment of mixed 
items. There was the expected slump over 
the Fourth of July holiday, but there has 
been a slight upturn since then. Prices are 
holding firm. Items in shortest supply are 
dimension and low-grade boards. Pattern 
stock of good quality is moving well, with 
prices high. 

NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR— Although 
there has been the usual seasonal slump in 
demand for posts, this is not as marked as 
in some former years. Demand is likely to 
be. comparatively light until farmers have 
opportunity to do new fencing and repair 
work. Trade to date this year has been 
very satisfactory. Poles are moving slowly, 
but there are prospects for increased de- 
mand a little later in the season as more 
rural electrification projects get under way. 
Prices are holding firm at the higher levels 
established some weeks ago. 

MILLWORK—Both rural and city small- 
residence building is continuing in good vol- 
ume, particularly in the Minneapolis suburbs, 
and while there has been some decline in 
orders and estimating work, it appears likely 
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ericas Lumber Centers 


that the present slump will be short-lived 
unless further labor troubles hamper con- 
tractors and builders. Prices are holding 
firm, with material much easier to obtain 
from West Coast and Inland Empire points. 


Spokane, Wash. 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES—The larger mills 
in the Spokane area report that prices are 
being maintained, and stocks of many items 
are still badly broken. No price reduction is 
expected, despite rumors of weakness. The 
mills say that, with their stocks in the con- 
dition they are, and with high wages being 
paid, a reduction in prices would be a mat- 
ter of deep concern. Most of the companies 
have good order files, and are working on 
these, but business has been a trifle slower 
the past thirty days. 


New Orleans, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Sales reported to the 
Southern Pine Exchange showed an increase 
of 95 cars during the first nine working days 
of July (including July 5), as compared with 
the same period last year. Sawmill sales 
during June indicated a falling off in the 
previously predominant movement of higher 
grades, prices showing an average of $28.70, 
as compared with $32.43 in May, a decline 
of $3.78. Local trade has benefited by greater 
activity in realty, and by placing of some 
big public works contracts. 


HARDWOODS are reported listless, 
no firming of prices yet evident. It is ex- 
pected that improvement may result after 
labor difficulties among consuming industries 
are settled. Ash is reported the most active 
wood on the list, with oak moving to some 
extent, white oak being in better demand 
than red. Gum and magnolia are reported 
slow. 

CYPRESS sales continued to hold up in 
volume, demand being reported satisfactory, 
and prices remained firm. 


Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Although demand 
from all markets is sluggish, prices are firm 
to stronger. Log production has increased, 
enabling mills to increase their output, so 
their stocks are better balanced than for 
some time past. 


RAIL—New business is slow. Mills real- 
ize they can not interest buyers by cutting 
prices, and are not trying to. There is no 
speculative buying. Stocks of upper grades 
are in better assortment, and dry common 
is more plentiful. Some railroad business is 
being transacted and some lumber is being 
purchased for industrial use. A recent in- 
crease in inquiry is reported. 


INTERCOASTAL-—Space to the east coast 
is available, but none too plentiful, and sup- 
ply is expected to tighten about Aug. 15. 
Trading is light, most price offers being 
below the ideas of the mills. The market 
is weaker in the East than it is here. Mill 
prices remain at the level of a fortnight ago. 


CALIFORNIA—tTrading is‘in the doldrums, 
but, as this area has absorbed large quanti- 
ties of lumber and shingles for many months 
past, and business normally is slow at this 
Season, shippers are not discouraged. The 
rate, which reached a top of $7.50, has 
dropped to $5. California buyers are not 
inclined to purchase unless at low prices. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS—This area is con- 
sistently in the market, and island stocks 
are approaching normal. Eight ships are 
carrying lumber to Honolulu during July, 
loading some 15,000,000 feet. Some of this 
IS On old orders. 


EXPORT—Volume has declined, but more 
Space is available at somewhat more favor- 
able rates. A few orders came from Hongkong 
and from Germany, though business is hard 
to consummate with the Nazi State. Supply 
of space to the United Kingdom, where the 
Tate doubled, is probably the most im- 
proved. 





with 





SHINGLES—This market is surprisingly 
strong. XXXXX are moving at an average 


of 5 cents more. New business is slow but, 
as many mills are down and stocks were re- 
duced over the Fourth, buyers are finding it 
difficult to obtain bargains. Curtailment in 
British Columbia helped to firm prices. 


LOGS—Mills are trying to break the log 
market by refusing to buy at prices of June 
26 to 30. Large logs are a little weak. Sup- 
plies are greater than they were last month, 
but input during July is expected to be less, 
as some large camps plan to go down. Peewee 
logs bring $12.50 and $12.75. Shingle logs 
are weak at $15. Hemlock bring $13.50 
to $14. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE mills in Alabama report 
considerable pick-up in movement, largely, 
however, to various Governmental projects, 
and covering purchases made before June 30. 
Construction of low-cost residences continues 
on the increase. Industrials are buying a 
bit more than during June, and railroads are 
picking up a little stock for immediate ship- 
ment. Calls for long joist, 80 percent and 
better heart longleaf timbers, B&better finish, 
flooring and interior trim continue. Dimen- 
sion, air dried boards and lower grades of 
flooring, siding and ceiling are _ sluggish. 
Prices are at about June 30 level, declines 
offsetting gains. Order files are getting 
rather thin and mill stocks increasing. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—The mills are 
experiencing the usual summer lull in busi- 
ness, and prices have weakened. Orders 
continue to trickle through, and most plan- 
ing mills are operating 45 to 50 hours a 
week, some as much as 54 hours. Lumber 
production is running ahead of both ship- 
ments and orders. Some mills, however, 
may close down if prices on commons go 
any lower. July 1 stocks were lower than 
those of a year ago at most mills, and, in 
many instances are rather badly broken. 
Orders continue to absorb most items of 
B&btr. finish, casing, base and moldings as 
fast as they can be produced. Bé&better 
flat and edge grain 3-inch flooring continues 
scarce at some mills. The general feeling 
is that business will pick up before the 
month is over, because of the favorable crop 
outlook. A good corn crop throughout this 
section of the State is already assured. The 
cotton crop is also promising. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Demand for 
most items of hardwoods continues light al- 
though there has been no recent price weak- 
ness except on a few surplus lots. The gen- 
‘eral opinion is that prices are already too 
low, especially on items that are none too 
plentiful, such as FAS white and red oak 
in all thicknesses. No real effort is being 
made to accumulate a log supply, or to in- 
crease current output. 


Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Prices have been prac- 
tically stationary for the past two weeks 
with volume of business increasing consider- 
ably. Yards for a while took only truck- 
loads, but are now ordering more freely and 
in carloads. The mills feel the market is 
now well established, and that prices of 
some items that have declined more than 
others will even up. A large number of the 
mills have discontinued their night runs. 
Their stocks are fairly well assorted and 
mixed-car orders are being handled promptly. 
Export demand continues good for thirty 
cube average sawn timbers and prime, with 
thirty cube selling for $65, port; prime rang- 
ing from $70@125, depending on widths and 
thicknesses. The Island trade has been very 
slow for the past sixty days. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—Most shingle mills 
closed down for July 4, so a large number 
are sold up and tend to raise prices. There 
has been considerable buying of shingles. 
Lath are rather dull, with prices ranging 





HERE’S 
REAL 
VALUE 


Unsurpassed 

quality and fine 

texture are characteristics of Klamath 
Ponderosa Pine. 


Crater Lake follows this natural ad- 
vantage with careful manufacture and 
the result is a dependable product that 
satisfies the most exacting buyers. 


Our No. 2 and Better are especially 
popular wherever real values are appre- 
ciated. Drop a line to-day and let us 
quote on your requirements in: 

SELECTS—COMMON 
S4S OR ROUGH 
SHOP AND BOX 


CRATER LAKE BOX & 
LUMBER CO. 


SPRAGUE RIVER, ORE. 


Huntington Taylors 
Gen'l Mnar. 











THE FEATHER RIVER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


CALIFORNIA 
SOFT PINE, 


WHITE FIR and INCENSE CEDAR 
Annual Production 50,000,000 Ft. 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOK 
and MOULDINGS 
Mills and Sales Office: 
DELLEKER, PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 
We are member of Western Pine Association 














SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


FIR 


TIMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
26th YEAR 








12 Years Manufacturing and Distributing. 
Stocks on hand at all times for Prompt Shipment. 


CEDAR CRAFT PRODUCTS, Inc. 
1052 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash, 
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from $3.50@4, mill, on No. 1; and $3@3.25 
on No. 2—with an occasional carload being 
sold for less. 

HARDWOODS—Industrial 
seriously curtailed demand. The mills are 
building up stocks, and feel that when 
strikes at consuming plants are settled, they 
will have good business and better prices. 
Oak flooring’ has declined approximately $2 
from the top, but is now holding firm. 


strikes have 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Hardwood 
production continues far below orders, ac- 
eording to hardwood manufacturers here. 
The greatest volume of business has come 
from the furniture industry, with flooring 
manufacturers, makers of sash and doors and 
interior trim and box and crate manufac- 
turing concerns all in the market. Orders 
have been placed by implement plants also. 
Export sales are said to have declined some- 
what during the last two weeks. Domestic 
flooring manufacturers have bought large 
quantities of red and white oak during the 
past two weeks, largely at prices that are 
said to be substantially below recent quota- 
tions. Box manufacturers continue to take 
large amounts of the lower grades of cot- 
tonwood, magnolia, gum and oak. Prices 
in the main are down from $2 to $3 from 
their level of three or four weeks ago, and 
buyers are doing much “shopping about.” An 
increasing volume of inquiry has found hard- 
wood prices somewhat stiffer than they were 
recently. Hardwood manufacturers gener- 
ally are heartened by the general industrial 
picture, and believe that by fall there will 
be a general scramble for hardwoods. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEASTERN TRADE—Lumber indus- 
try conditions throughout the Southeast have 
continued relatively unchanged during the 
last two weeks, except for some seasonal 
dullness. Opinions of leading pine factors 
appear somewhat more optimistic. 

SOUTHERN CYPRESS—tThere has been a 
slight slackening in demand and most opera- 
tors seized this opportunity to improve in- 


ventories. There has been no softening of 
prices, and it was reemphasized this week 
that none is expected. Heavy timbers con- 


tinue moving well, and there is a fair amount 
of business all along the line. 

SOUTHERN PINE—Although demand is 
slow, it is of considerable volume; there has 
been some evidence of improvement. 


HARDWOODS—The 





market continues un- 
satisfactory, though Nos. 2 and 3 common 
are moving fairly well. Furniture plants 
are reported doing little or no buying. 


CYPRESS SHINGLES, LATH—Demand and 
forwardings have continued good, but mills 
have succeeded in improving inventories sub- 
stantially, and handling of orders is much 
more satisfactory. 


Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Lumber producers 
in this area are considering individual plans 
for curtailment of production, in an effort to 
stabilize prices. Over-production, an old evil 
in the industry, is said at the moment to be 
a major factor in the current weakness of 
the market. With a brisk autumn trade in 
sight, and the nation in general certain to 
consume lumber heavily in the next few 
months, the industry is seeking ways of 
keeping prices on a fair basis. Planned cur- 
tailment, plus an active fall demand, is ex- 
pected to stimulate the market. The trade 
here believes prices, though uneven, are at 
the lowest general level to which they will 
sink. Labor troubles were entirely absent 
in this area, and both logging and mill oper- 
ations continued smoothly. Western pine 
orders and production continued to rise. 

INTERCOASTAL—Orders from the Atlantic 
seaboard have declined, and prices are lower 
and irregular. Ship space at the moment is 
more plentiful. 

CALIFORNIA—Moderate 
California lumber trade is 


the 
with 


activity in 
reported, 


buyers apparently believing that lower prices 
are 
able. 
LOCAL AND RAIL-—Local demand has in- 
creased with a marked rise 


in prospect. Ample ship space is avail- 


in construction, 
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particularly of homes, after a slump of some 
four to six weeks ago. Rail business is mod- 
erate on the slightly lower prices prevailing. 


FOREIGN—Most of the foreign business is 
said to be going to British Columbia, and re- 
ports are current here that several steam- 
ship lines are more inclined to quote space 
to British Columbia shippers than to local. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET—The trade is opti- 
mistic, feeling that a substantial amount of 
lumber will be sold in the farm area this 
fall. The position of the farmer is the best 
in years as the result of the rich wheat har- 
vest. Line yards already are reported mak- 
ing inquiries, and some buying has taken 
place. A big portion of the business currently 
is going to the smaller mills, which are re- 
ducing prices. Larger mills feel that it ig 
useless to reduce prices any further, inas- 
much as past reductions did not create any 
new business of consequence. Strikes in 
larger cities of the district have materially 
affected retail business. 


SOUTHERN PINE—The market is inactive, 
but there have been no further price declines 
noted. Mills have inquiries for fence posts 
and common lumber from farm sections. 
Prices generally are around levels that pre- 
vailed shortly before the advance got under 
way in the fall of 1936. 


OAK FLOORING—Small mills are report- 
ing a fairly good demand for flooring, but 
the larger mills have not reported any im- 
provement in the last ten days. The busi- 
ness, it seems, is going to those plants that 
have reduced prices on items that the larger 





Small New York Hardwood Mill 
Goes Modern 


Opvessa, N. Y., July 12.—In view of the in- 
creasing interest in the development of modern 
machinery for the equipment of small mills, 
readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN no doubt 
will be interested in an uptodate small band mill 
installation at the oper- 
ation of Cotton & Han- 
lon, Cayuta, N. Y. This 
company with _ head- 
quarters in Odessa, has 
been operating a circu- 
lar sawmill at Cayuta 





A glimpse of the new 
equipment that makes 
the Cotton & Hanlon mill 
at Cayuta, N. Y., one of 
the finest in the State 





for some time, but re- 
cently has replaced this 
with a Clark 60-inch 
band mill, other equip- 
ment including a Clark 
carriage, steam nigger 
and steam log deck stop 
and loader, the carriage feed being the well 
known Spee-Dee twin engine. The old edger 
also has been replaced with a new Tower roller- 
bearing edger. A noticeable feature of this 
plant is the variety of hardwoods that are han- 
dled. In addition to the native New York State 
hardwoods, Cotton & Hanlon are now importing 
tropical timber, and when the accompanying 
photograph was taken the log yard contained a 
lot of large, choice mahogany logs. 

All logs are dumped into a small concrete 
pond, from which they are carried to the log 
deck by endless chain haul-up. A new hog for 
making fuel to feed the new boilers has been in- 
stalled, and new uptodate dry kilns now are in 
operation, In addition to the complete sawmill, 
a well equipped planing and finishing mill with 
large dry lumber storage sheds make the Cayuta 
plant one of the most modern completely 
equipped hardwood lumber manufacturing oper- 
ations in the State. 
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Consumption of oak 
flooring in this immediate vicinity has 
reached a virtual standstill because of 
strikes stopping residential building. 


HARDWOODS—Furniture plants report 
bookings at current shows the heaviest in 
years, and mills are confidently expecting 
substantial orders for hardwoods within the 
next month. Prices are steady and un- 
changed at recent lower levels. 


SHINGLES—tThe shingle market continues 
quiet. A number of mills are closed. Prices 
generally are unchanged, although Nos. 2 
and 3 were advanced about 5 cents a square 
in the last week. 

WESTERN PINES—Business continues sat- 
isfactory. There have been fuller assort- 
ments available at mills and mixed cars are 
readily filled. 


One Strike 


mills will not cut. 





Ends, New One 


Starts 


OsuxkosH, Wis., July 13.—This city’s long 
millwork strike, which has closed down the plants 
here since April 30, is almost at an end with the 
acceptance today by the employees of the Mor- 
gan Co, of that concern’s offer of settlement, 
and approximately 450 men will return to work 
in the big Morgan plant. The terms are said 
to be the same as those accepted by the 300 or 
more employees of the Radford Co. and the R. 
McMillen Co., who returned to work on July 10 
under agreements for a 45-hour week; a mini- 
mum of 40 cents an hour for men taking away 
from the machines; 45 cents for machine oper- 
ators; a 7-cent hourly increase for employees 
not included in these two groups; time and a half 
for overtime and double time for holidays. The 
Morgan Co. also agreed to recognize the union 
as the employees’ bargaining agency. The only 
millwork concern still on strike is the Foster 
Lothman Mills. 

Just as the dove of peace appeared to be 
settling down, however, a new strike was called, 
and the 275 employees, about 130 of them women, 
of the Wisconsin Match Corporation, walked off 





the job, called out by the United Match Workers’ 
local No. 20,385, an affiliate of the American Fed 


eration of Labor. The workers demand a wage 
increase in proportion to that granted by the mill- 
work plants. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
July 3, 1937, totaled 1,580,901 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 81,476 cars (an increase of 
2.525 cars above the amount for the two weeks 
ended June 19); grain, 93,261 cars; livestock, 
23,883 cars; coal, 230,942 cars; ore, 153,127 
cars; coke, 20,248 cars; merchandise, 335,723 
cars, and miscellaneous 641,241 cars. The total 
loadings for the two weeks ended July 3 show 
an increase of 70,252 cars above the amount 
for the two weeks ended June 19. 
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Farmer Needs What Lumber 
Offers 


(Continued from Page 45) 


Now after a certain number of industries 
had sent their representatives to see Mr. Farmer, 
it wasn’t long until he was all bought up. His 
income for the year was spent. Sure he needed 
a new barn. Certainly they needed more room 
in the house. Mrs. Farmer wanted a new poul- 
try house too but what of it? This year’s money 
was spent. They would have to wait until next 
year, and then almost before next year’s income 
became a reality, a new crop of expert salesmen 
was standing by. Drive through any farming 
section almost any day, and you'll see their cars 
sitting out in the farmer’s yard if the weather 
is cold, or, if it is spring, you’ll see them climb- 
ing over barbwire fences and hiking down corn 
rows hell bent for their share of the farmer’s 
dollar. 


Lumber Worries While Others Sell 


Under the old regime, the farmer simply had 
to have buildings, so he came to the lumber 
yard and bought them. It was before the days 
when his acres were overrun by expert sales- 
men. Instead of buying one or more new cars 
every year, he made the double buggy last as 
long as he did. Old Kit plowed his ground, ate 
the hay and oats that grew on the farm, and 
brought forth a little colt every year that grew 
up to take her place and the places of her co- 
workers. There were no radios to keep the help 
up half the night, and the only music, if it 
could be called that, emanated from the wheezy 
cabinet organ in the parlor, or from the mouth 
organ of a homesick hired man. 

Would you ask the farmer to go back to those 
days? No, certainly not. But those, after all, 
were the days when farmers really and truly 
bought lumber, for the simple reason that there 
wasn’t much of anything else to buv. and long 
before the time when intensive, intelligent sales- 
manship came into the picture. 

What is the lumber industry going to do 
about it? Your conclusions are as good as, and 
perhaps much better than, our own, but some- 
how we can not help but feel that eventually 
we will have to adjust ourselves to meet the 
changed times. 

Over us is hanging a market for lumber that 
is almost as great as the peak year in lumber 
production. On every hand we see industries 
waxing prosperous because of their ability to in- 
duce farmers to spend their billions of dollars 
for their products, instead of ours, although 
none is needed as badly as ours. Furthermore, 
we know exactly how these prosperous indus- 
tries are getting a bigger and bigger share of 
the farm dollar. 

Perhaps the answer to the problem will be 
found in that Biblical quotation consisting of 
but five simple words—“Go thou and do like- 
wise.” 





Cypress at Great Lakes 
(Continued from Page 52) 


In “The Making of a Nation,” the main ex- 
hibit is entirely enclosed with fine cypress grill 
work, so attractive that one approaching the ex- 
hibit rather expects to find bronze bars and 
grill. The effect is unique and demonstrates 
that cypress manufacturers are always doing 
somnething new and practical in their exhibits. 

When one can see cypress over 100,000 years 
old; sash and blinds well over the century 
mark; shingles that have seen from 50 to 150 
years of service; timbers from Spanish struc- 
tures in use 300 years, one can readily under- 
stand and appreciate why the name was selected 
that has become so familiar everywhere, “Tide- 
water Red Cypress—The Wood Eternal.” Look- 
ing at the really fine interior wall panels, the 
visitor to this remarkable exhibit is most will- 
ing to believe the cypress manufacturer when he 
says: “The beautiful grain and figure of tide- 
water red cypress afford the architect or home 
Owner a wonderful field for the play of his 
imagination.” 





The natural grain 
and color of the wood 
is fully preserved. No 
sap stain... no mold 





. . . no objectionable 
brownish cast. 


F or 


BRIGHT LUMBER 
Specify 


DOWICIDE-TREATED 


DOWICIDE'S advantages of greater permanence and effectiveness in both stain and 
mold control, its ease of application, low cost, convenient warehouse stocks—have 


made it the logical choice of dealers who pride themselves in furnishing their cus- 
tomers thoroughly bright lumber. 


See what a difference DOWICIDE makes 


The top of the boards were untreated—note the heavy 
sap stain. The lower part of the boards were treated with 
DOWICIDE. See how bright and free from stain they are! 








Manufactured by the DOW CHEMICAL CO., Midland, Mich. 
Distributed and Serviced by 


A. D. CHAPMAN & CO., Inc. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















JUDGE these Bradley-Miller Genuine White 
Pine and Ponderosa Frames. Judge them 
for design, workmanship, material quality, 
finish. You'll agree they're 100% good 
frames—the kind you like to sell—that give 
all-around satisfaction and build good-will 
for you. 

ALSO Choice Lumber—Northern and Idaho 
White Pine, Ponderosa, Yellow Pine, White 
Spruce, Fir, Red Cedar Lumber and Shin- 
gles, Western Forest Products, Quality Box 
Shooks. Let us quote. 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








Gazzola Vaccaro, well known lumberman of 
Forrest City, Ark., and his son, Edwin, will 
sail from San Francisco on July 17 for a 10- 
week around-the-world cruise. 


Edward R. O’Donnell, sales manager of the 
Eaton Lumber Co., Chicago, was a recent visitor 
to the West Coast. His wife and daughter ac- 
companied him on the combined business and 
pleasure trip. 


J. G. Hughes, of Kansas City, Mo., vice 
president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., ar- 
rived in Longview, Wash., the last of June 
to spend some time on company business at 
the Long-Bell plant there. 


W. A. McKeowen, who has been connected 
with the Caddo River Lumber Co. at Glen- 
wood, Ark., since 1922, has been promoted to 
resident manager of the Caddo River Lumber 
Co.’s mill at Forester. Mr. McKeowen suc- 
ceeds the late J. E. Pitts. 


M. B. Nelson, president Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., arrived in Longview, Wash., from Kansas 
City, Mo., July 6 on one of his periodical visits 
of inspection to his company’s southwest Wash- 
ington operations. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Nelson and a party of friends. 


The Bradley Lumber Company, with R. W. 
Fullerton and Baker Fullerton, as hosts, en- 
tertained employees, their families and friends 
with a barbecue on July 5. The get-together 
was an all-day affair, with food prepared for 
four thousand people. 


F. W. Scott, of the Union Sawmill Co., 
Huttig, Ark., was chairman of the committee 
in charge of a special Arkansas train to the 
Pan-American Greater Texas Exposition in 
Dallas, July 10-13, sponsored by the Arkansas 
Chamber of Commerce and civic organizations. 


It has been announced that J. H. Worman 
has been appointed comptroller of E. L. Bruce 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. For the past ten years 
Mr. Worman has been associated with the Mem- 
phis office of the accounting firm of Peat, Mar- 
wick, Mitchell & Co. He is a member of the 
American Institute of Accountants. 


O. W. Crandall, who formerly was manager 
of a veneer plant in Raymond, Wash., is head 
of the Columbia Veneer Products Co., a new 
veneeer plant recently opened in Vancouver, 
Wash. Mr. Crandall is president of the com- 
pany, and Charles S. Wilson is vice president. 
The firm is capitalized for $15,000. 


Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Vangsness and their 
son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Negley, all of Chicago, left July 15 for a 
ten-day vacation trip to the Black Hills and 
Mr. Vangsness’ birthplace at Milnor, N. D. 
The last few days of the vacation will be 
spent at Lake Milac near Milaca. Minn. Mr. 
Vangsness is in the hardwood commission 
business. 

The Holt-Oliver Lumber Co., 1900 Lomb 
Boulevard, is the newest member in the retail 
lumber fraternity of Birmingham, Ala. C. W. 
Holt and T. W. Oliver, the proprietors, were 
formerly connected with the Grayson Lumber 
Co. and the Seale Lumber Co. (Inc.), both in 
Birmingham. The new company is located on the 
old site of the former Jenkins Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. 

While in Baltimore last week, Harry L. De- 
Muth of the DeMuth-Germain Lumber Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla., reported fair business, but 
stated that lumbermen generally were waiting 
to see what Congress would do in the way of 
changing conditions under which the industry 
must operate. He said that the opinion of the 
members of Brooks-Scanlon Corp., Foley, Fla., 
was that the passage of a proposal to fix the 





wages of mill hands at not less than forty 
cents an hour would add from $6 to $7 a 
1,000 feet to the price of longleaf pine. 


Mrs. Everett G. Griggs, II, wife of the presi- 
dent of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., during the recent Pacific 
Northwest Golf Association’s women’s cham- 
pionships in Tacoma, added to her laurels as 
one of the Pacific Northwest’s premier feminine 
golfers when she finished as runner-up in the 
championship flight. She lost to Miss Marian 
McDougall, of Portland, Ore., the defending 
champion, 13 and 12. 


Although for the present domiciled in the 
Lone Star State, his Chicago friends are not 
being forgotten by Tom A. Moore, as _ indi- 
cated by attractive post cards sent by him 
from the Texas Centennial Exposition. Mr. 
Moore is in charge of the exhibit in the Hall 
of Varied Industries, of the American Lumber 
& Treating Co., an exhibit that is being viewed 
with great interest by thousands of visitors to 
the exposition. 


Appointment of C. Wylie Allen, Chicago at- 
torney and building and loan consultant, as sav- 
ings and loan director was announced July 7 
in Washington, D. C., by Stewart McDonald, 
Federal Housing administrator. Mr. Allen suc- 
ceeds Eugene A. Skehan, who has been named 
special assistant to the deputy administrator. 
Mr. Allen goes to his new work on a leave of 
absence from Loyola University’s law school 
where he is a member of the faculty. 


Simeon Jester, Jr., of the Philadelphia sales 
department of American Engineering Co., has 
been transferred, effective July 15, to its Chi- 
cago office. He will supervise the western 
Hele-Shaw pump and Lo-Hed hoist agents, as 
well as be responsible for direct sales of marine 
deck auxiliary equipment. Mr. Jester is a 
graduate of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and has been connected with the Ameri- 
can Engineering Co. for the past two years. 


C. A. Pickett, live wire secretary of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Texas, with headquar- 
ters in Houston, was elected president of the 
Young Democrats of Texas at the recent con- 
vention of that organization in San Antonio. 
Mr. Pickett reports that at a directors’ meeting 
to be held in Fort Worth July 31, definite plans 
for the year’s activities will be made, which 
probably will include advocating a re-organiza- 
tion program for State and national govern- 
ments. 


The election of Frank T. Sheets as president 
of the Portland Cement Association, effective 
Sept. 1, was announced July 1 in Chicago by 
Charles L. Hogan of New York, chairman of 
the board. Mr. Sheets succeeds Edward J. 
Mehren who resigned last month to look after 
his personal interests. For the past four years, 
Mr. Sheets has been consulting engineer and di- 
rector of development of the association. Prior 
to that post, he was associated with the Illinois 
Highway Department for twenty-three years. 


A visitor to the mid-summer furniture mar- 
ket in Chicago was Frank Spangler, who for 
many years was engaged in the manufacture of 
lumber in the South, but who now is located 
at Toledo, Ohio, where he represents some 
well known manufacturing concerns in the sale 
of southern hardwoods, cypress and yellow pine. 
He specializes particularly in the sale of fur- 
niture and auto wood parts. Mr. Spangler rep- 
resents Peavy-Moore Lumber Co. of Shreve- 
port, La.; Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co. of Al- 
bany, Ga.; and Washington Ralls Lumber Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The many friends and acquaintances in the 
lumber trade of John C. Light, Miami, Ariz., 
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will be interested to know that while he de- 
cided some months ago to retire from busi- 
ness he recently has reconsidered, and has 
announced that the Light Lumber Co. will con- 
tinue. As an evidence of this intention, Mr. 
Light has recently purchased a complete new 
stock of lumber and building materials. The 
Light Lumber Co. has been in business in Miami 
for twenty-one years, and its slogan, “From 
the Hills to the Mills and Then to You,” has 
become familiar to home builders and other 
users of lumber and building materials in that 
section. 





Home Building in June Continued 
Heavy in Chicago, Suburbs 


Permits for new building in the fifty-nine 
Chicago suburbs during June amounted to 
$3,356,452, and in the city to $2,590,715 for a 
total issuance during the sixth month of $5,947,- 
167. The June suburban amount was 40 percent 
ahead of the same period in 1936. For the first 
half of the present year building permits for 
$18,455,686 worth of new construction have 
been issued in the suburbs, and for $15,866,369 
worth of city building. 

The increase in the value of permits issued 
is due primarily to the interest in home building 
by individuals. In the first six months of this 
year permits for 1,300 new residences in sub- 
urbs were issued, which is only 90 under the 
total number during all of 1936. The average 
value of the homes this year is running about 
$8,000 as compared to $9,000 in 1936. Repairs, 
alterations and additions so far this year amount 
to $1,877,194 in the fifty-nine towns. 





Appointed to State Commissions 


WarreEN, ArRK., July 12.—R. W. Fullerton, 
president of the Bradley Lumber Co., was last 
week designated by Gov. Bailey of Arkansas 
to be chairman of the State Publicity Advisory 
Committee created by the last session of the 
Arkansas Legislature. The committee’s duties 
are to promote good will among outsiders, and 
to publicize and advertise the State and _ its 
resources in every way possible. 


Litrte Rock, ArK., July 12.—Appointment 
of a seven-member State Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Commission, with Nathaniel M. Dyke, 
Jr., well known lumberman, of Fort Smith, 
as chairman, has been announced by Gov. 
Bailey. The new commission will replace the 
honorary Industrial Development Commission 





Southern Pine Conservationist Visits 
Western Producing Regions 


SEATTLE, WAsH., July 10.—A. G. T. Moore, 
manager department of conservation of the 
Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, was 
in Seattle last week. Mr. Moore, who left 
New Orleans June 6, has been visiting the log- 
ging operations and cut-over land in the sugar 
pine, redwood and Ponderosa pine regions, and 
is now investigating operations in the fir belt. 
After leaving this district, he will visit opera- 
tions in Idaho and Montana. Mr. Moore’s trip 
is largely of an educational nature. Being fa- 
miliar with conservation and forestry practices 
in the southern States, he wished to gain a 
better knowledge of forestry problems and 
practices from a national standpoint. Mr. Moore 
has often heard the public cry against lumber- 
men as devastators of the forests, and he knew 
of his own experience that those in the South 
did not deserve such criticism. Coming to the 
western producing States, he has found gener- 
ally that the forestry practices of operators are 
on a high plane. He points out that operators 
in different regions are, generally speaking, do- 
ing all in their power to leave their cut-over 
lands either stocked or in restocking condition, 
and he is convinced that lurbermen have been 
greatly maligned in the eyes of the public. He 
believes that lumbermen generally should dis- 
continue their defensive tactics and take a force- 
ful offensive. He believes the truth should be 
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told and the blame for forest devastation placed 
where it belongs; namely, on the public for its 
carelessness in starting forest fires, which are 
the greatest menace to reforestation; and par- 
ticularly on the public agencies, both national 
and State, whose duty it is to prevent the waste 
by forest fires and conserve the growing young 
trees for posterity. 


Floridians Tour West; Believe Higher 
Costs Necessitate Firm Prices 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 14.—There is no 
justification for a receding market, this year or 
next, due to increased manufacturing and labor 
costs, in the opinion of J. S. Foley, president of 
the Brooks-Scanlon Corp., and for years a lead- 
ing figure in the nation’s lumber industry. Mr. 
Foley, of Foley, Fla., with his son, Lester W. 
Foley, president of Foley Lumber Co., Jackson- 
ville, recently returned from a trip throughout 
the West and Canada, where they visited several 
points where they have business interests. 

In reviewing their extensive western travels, 
J. S. Foley said that the signs of greatest activ- 
ity in the lumber field were found in Texas and 
California, principally around Dallas and Los 
Angeles. Nothing he saw, however, could be 
compared with the activity in his own State of 
Florida, said Mr. Foley. Most of the mills and 
logging operations in the Northwest were run- 





J. S. FOLEY, 
Prominent Florida Lumbermen, 
Son, 
Extensive Interests in 

British Columbia. 


LESTER W. FOLEY, 


Father and 
Who Have Just Made Visit to Their 
Western States and 


ning on a restricted basis, due to “slow-down” 
strikes and the interference of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, he stated. 

Mr. Foley and his son spent some time at the 
Brooks-Scanlon operations at Bend, Ore., and 
the Powell River Co. (Ltd.) paper mill at Van- 
couver, B.C, This paper mill, the largest single- 
unit newsprint paper manufacturing plant in the 
world, is now operated by Mr. Foley’s eldest 
son, Harold S. Foley, who for many years was 
associated with the Brooks-Scanlon Corp., of 
Foley, Fla., as vice president and general man- 
ager. 


FHA Official Resigns to Supervise 


Company's Building Credits 

Wasuinecrton, D. C., July 13.—David L. Mon- 
tanna, underwriting supervisor of the Federal 
Housing Administration, has resigned to accept 
a position with Allied Building Credits (Inc.), 
a subsidiary of the Weyerhaeuser Corp. of Min- 
neapolis. Mr. Montanna will assume his new 
duties as manager of the central zone on Aug. 
15. He will direct, from Chicago, mortgage 
lending operations of the company in twenty-one 
middlewestern and southern States. Mr. Mon- 
tanna has been connected with FHA since 1934. 
He came here from Los Angeles after an ex- 
perience of seventeen years in the real estate 
and mortgage fields. He is a native of Water- 
town, N. Y., and a graduate of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 
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Lumber Firm Takes Over Account 


The N. J. Clears Lumber Co., Room 447 
Monadnock Block, which for a quarter of a 
century has represented in the Chicago terri- 
tory the Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber 
Co., of Gladstone, Mich., in the sale of Peer- 
less Products, has arranged to continue in the 
same office, taking over exclusively the account 
of the Holt Hardwood Co., of Oconto, Wis., 
thus continuing the facilities for loading mixed 
cars of maple, beech, birch and oak flooring, 
cedar posts, lath shingles and other hardwood 
items, as well as soft northern lumber items 
for combination car shipment from Holt Lumber 
Co., also. Mr. Clears is the dean of maple floor- 
ing salesmen, having specialized in this field 
for many years. 


Makes Good Recovery After 
Operation 


WarkEN, Ou10, July 12.—The many friends 
of George W. Alexander, secretary of the Niles 
Lumber Co., Niles, Ohio, and secretary of the 
Trumbull Lumber Co., Warren, will be inter- 
ested at know that he is making a satisfactory 
recovery from a double mastoid operation at the 
North Side unit of the Youngstown Hospital. 
Mr. Alexander has been ill for the past four 
months of aggravated sinus trouble, and just a 
short time before his operation returned from 
six weeks spent in the South for his health. 
Latest reports from the hospital indicate that 
Mr. Alexander rallied promptly after the op- 
eration and has been showing daily improve- 
ment since then, and it is expected that he will 
be able to leave the hospital some time this 
week. 





Warns of Wage-Hour Bill Dangers 


CAMDEN, ARK., July 12.—If the Black-Con- 
nery wage and hours bill is passed by Congress, 
it means every business man must face another 
“Little NRA,” M. B. McLeod, local lumber- 
man, told the Rotary Club at a recent meeting. 
Mr. McLeod has just returned from Washing- 
ton, where he attended hearings on this bill 
before the Senate committee. He represented 
the lumber industry at the meeting, and was 
accompanied by F. W. Scott, of Huttig, a 
representative of the Frost Lumber Industries. 
More regulation will follow if this bill is 
passed, according to Mr. McLeod. He gave 
the club an interesting report on his trip, and 
told of the dangers in this measure to regulate 
wages and hours of employees. 





Upper Michigan Invites Editors to 
Sample Its Attractions 


Following a luncheon meeting held under the 
auspices of the Escanaba (Mich.) Lions Club 
as a part of the Fishermen’s Party program re- 
cently, Charles E. Good, vice president of the 
Bay De Noquet Lumber Co., was host to Morris 
Ackerman, of the Scripps-Howard chain of 
newspapers, and George D. Robey, of the Co- 
lumbus (Ohio) Citizen, on a fishing trip in the 
Nahma region. Other outdoors editors who 
attended the Fishermen’s Party in Escanaba 
were Bert Claflin, of the Chicago Herald & 
Examiner, and Kellogg M. Patterson, advertis- 
ing representative of the Cincinnati Times-Star 
and Chicago Journal of Commerce. The ob- 
ject of the Fishermen’s Party was to assist the 
Escanaba Chamber of Commerce, Upper Pen- 
insula Development Bureau and other agencies 
in putting the Upper Peninsula of Michigan on 
the map from a tourist standpoint. 








Buys Interest in, Manages Retail 


Yard 


WHITTIER, CALIF., July 10—Val Baskett, 
former retail lumberman of Phoenix, Ariz., has 
purchased an interest in the Whittier Lumber 
Co. here, and has become manager. Freeman 
Jones, who worked for Mr. Baskett in Arizona, 
is yard manager of the Whittier firm. The 
company will continue a general business in 
building materials. 
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Profit Is Entered On The 
Plus Side Of The Ledger 





And Here's a Product 
With Everything — Plus 


It's true that Brownskin has every property a good build- 
ing paper should have—Strength, Toughness, Durability 
and Waterproofing—PLUS Resiliency. 


It's a known fact that buildings constantly strain and 
stress. Such distortions soon destroy the protective value 
of ordinary non-stretchable building papers, whereas 
Brownskin's Resiliency allows it to stretch, contract and 
conform to such strains without ripping, breaking or 
dragging from its nails—an immeasurably important PLUS 
eature, 


Brownskin is sold only through selected recognized dealers 
—a sales policy that protects your interests and profits. 


Enter Brownskin on the Profit side of your ledger. Write 
today for Brownskin's exclusive franchise for your territory. 


ANGIER CORPORATION 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
AMMEN CS RH 


GILBERT NELSON & CO. | 


Public Accountants 


$32 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 











Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








Anything in 


CYPRESS 


from CHICAGO STOCKS 
HUSS LUMBER COMPANY 


2301 N. Racine Ave. 











“The Heart Content’’ 


Have you delayed giving your wife this new book 


by ‘‘the lumberman poet Let us send it to you 
—take it home to her—how it will cheer her up! 
$1.50 postpaid. 


Address the Publisher 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 























Not the Cheapest, but the BEST! 


ASK US FOR THE PROOF 


Hart Saw Mills have been first choice of lumber men 
5 Portable is all-steel, 
roller and ball bearing equipped. Feed driven by 
silent roller chain. " f 
from feed frictions, and connected with universal 
joints, thus insuring perfect alignment. 
equipment is standard wi 
you full information. 


HART BROTHERS MACHINE CO. 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 


This Hart No. 


Log-turner driven 








Wagons 


continue to do 
the job cheaper 
and better for 
the practical log- 








For snaking and 
bunching use 
our Self-Loading 





WAGON C 
LAUREL, MISS, 


LINDSEY 
Sole Manufacturers 





LUMBERMEN! 


Write now for our catalog telling 


HELP YOU MAKE MONBY 
431 S. Dearborn St. 


AKOOW 


LUMBERMAN 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 











Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. 
purchased by 
Hemet, Calif. 

CONNECTICUT. New Canaan—Stamford Masons’ 
Supply (Inc.) branch here succeeded by New 
Canaan Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA. La Belle—Arbuthnot & Evans suc- 
ceeded by Arbuthnot Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Englewood Dowel 
Co. changed name to Englewood Dowel Co., 
Yale Avenue. 

Farmington—Jackson Lumber 
Alexander Lumber Co., with 
Aurora, IIl. 


INDIANA. 


Idyllwild—Idyllwild Lumber Co. 
H. Spaulding, lumber dealer of 





& Panel 
6315 


Co. succeeded by 
headquarters’ in 


Indianapolis—Gansberg-Shirk Lumber 


Co. changed name to Shirk Lumber Co., 1931 
Fletcher Ave. 
Jasper—Jasper Hickory Furniture Co. succeeded 


by Jasper Novelty Furniture Co. 
Odon—G, F. Osterhage Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Aishe Bros. (Inc.). 
. Williamsport—Fox & Cole succeeded by J. Roy 
Tox. 
KANSAS. Topeka—Robertson-Shirley Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Robertson Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. 
KENTUCKY. 


Owensboro—Frank Gabbert  suc- 
ceeded by Gabbert Lumber Co. 
MICHIGAN, Concord—Concord Lumber & Coal 


Co. purchased by 
Wilder of Albion; 
remain the same. 
Grand Rapids—Marquette Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Stiles (Inc.). 
_ Grand Rapids—Togan-Stfles (Inc.) succeeded by 
Stiles (Inc.). 
MISSISSIPPI. Columbus—Hall-Granger Lumber 
Co, changed name to D. H. Hall Lumber Co. 
MONTANA. Big Timber—L. F. Douthett Co. suc- 
ceeded by Douthett Lumber Co. 


Hal Hungerford from A, J. 
the name of the enterprise will 


NEBRASKA. Diller—N. A. Allen Lumber Co. 
sold local yard to Roy Geer. 
_ OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—Curd-Lundy Lumber Co. 
incorporated as Curd Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Aurora—Aurora Lumber Co. sold by 
Cc. E. Gilbreath to Armen Netter. 

Kings Valley—Christenson Bros. Lumber Co. re- 


organized as Albertsen Lumber Co. 
McMinnville—John Blevin Co. changed name to 
Baker Creek Mill Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Corry—C. A. Mahle & Son 
succeeded by Corry Wood Products (Inc.). 
TEXAS. Fort Stockton—-West Texas Lumber Co. 
branch here succeded by Burley-Bacon Lumber 
Co. 
_ WISCONSIN. Delafield—Rees-Notbohm Lumber 
Co. succeeded by A. W. Notbohm Lumber Co. 
Theresa—George T. Wolf succeeded by Wolf- 
Wagner Lumber Co. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Stockton—Frank Fisher Lumber 
Co., 3330 East Market St.; retail. 

IDAHO. Coeur d’Alene—Standard Lumber Co., 
with headquarters in Spokane, Wash., is opening 
a retail yard at Coeur d’Alene. 

NEW YORK. North Tonawanda—Twin 
Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Pomeroy—John Genheimer Mill & Lum- 
ber Co. re-opening here. 

OKLAHOMA. Seminole—United Lumber’ Co. 
opened at 540 West Strother, by H. L. Kopenhagen, 
handles every type of merchandise required in the 
building of a home. 

TEXAS. Rotan—Acme Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. Front Royal—Royal Lumber Co.; 


lumber and builders’ supplies, both wholesale and 
retail. 


City 


Incorporations 


_ALABAMA. Mobile—J. S. Radcliff Lumber Co.; 
$50,000. To engage in general sawmill and export 
lumber business. 

CALIFORNIA. 
ber Co.; $200,000. 


San Francisco—San Hedrin Tim- 


CONNECTICUT. New Canaan—New Canaan 
Lumber Co.; $50,000. 

FLORIDA. Fort Pierce—W. J. Sapp Lumber 
Co. 

KANSAS. Wichita—Kansas Wholesale Lumber 


Co.; wholesale and commission, 
MASSACHUSETTS. Westfield—Westfield Box & 
Lumber Co. 
NEW JERSEY. 
retail. 
NEW YORK. New York City—Academy Lumber 
Co., 125 West 26th Street; retail. 
Oyster Bay—McKeon Lumber Co.,; 
building materials. 
NORTH CAROLINA. Statesville—Morrison Manu- 


Red Bank—Satter Lumber Co.; 


lumber and 


facturing Co.; $100,000. To manufacture, sell and 
deal in furniture, lumber, veneers, panels, etc. 
OKLAHOMA. Prague—Prague Lumber Co.; 
$15,000. 
OREGON. Marshfield—Busterud Lumber Co.; 


$5,000. 
Portland—Kerry Log Terminal Co.; $5,000. 
Portland—Saginaw Lumber Co.; $5,000. 
$5,000. 


Silverton—Abiqua Lumber Co.; 





. - (acces Rivers Alder Co.; $30,000. Saw- 
miil. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Dallastown — Colonial 
ucts Co.; manufacturers of furniture. 

VIRGINIA. Clifton Forge—Clifton Forge Manu- 
facturing Co.; $5,000. Sawmill proprietors and tim- 
ber and lumber dealers. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle — Oregon - Washington 
Logging Co.; $20,000. 

Tacoma—Lindberg & Hobi Co.; $20,000. Sawmill 
and logging. 

Wenatchee—West Fork Lumber & Box Co.; 
$25,000. Will operate logging camps and deal in 
lumber and lumber products. 

WISCONSIN. Lyons—Springlake Lumber, 
& Fuel Co. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA, Vancouver— 
Cameron Lake Logging Co. (Ltd.), 1318 Standard 
Bank Building; $35,000. 


Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Danville—Danville Lumber Co. saw- 
mill destroyed by fire, with loss estimated at 
$10,000, covered by insurance. 

CALIFORNIA. Sacramento—Moore & Garlick 
Planing Mill, 1716 Alhambra Boulevard, swept by 
fire, which also destroyed approximately 75,000 
feet of lumber in the yard of the Homestead Lum- 
ber Co., 13th and Q Streets, and resulted in an 
estimated loss of $75,000 to the two firms. The 
mill loss was estimated at $50,000, while the loss 
to the lumber company was estimated at $256,000. 
Both losses partially covered by insurance. 

LOUISIANA. Jackson—J. F. Meeks Lumber Co. 
planer unit destroyed by fire, with loss amounting 
to several thousand dollars. The unit will be 
rebuilt immediately. 

Plaquemine—The sawmill of J. H. Moorman and 
Charles Dudley, 10 miles from here on Bayou 
Plaquemine, was destroyed by fire, with loss esti- 
mated at $25,000, partially covered by insurance. 

MISSISSIPPI. Bay Springs—-C. Blankenship 
Lumber Co. had approximately $25,000 worth of 
machinery and lumber ruined by fire. 

TENNESSEE. Jamestown—Shapero Lumber Co. 
sawmill destroyed by fire, with loss estimated at 
$8,000. No insurance. 

TEXAS. Elkhart—T. N. Polk & Sons Lumber 
Co, had sawmill, planing mill and 400,000 feet of 
lumber destroyed by fire. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Meyercord Compound Lum- 
ber Co., a $200,000 corporation of Chicago, has 
announced that it will establish a new compound 
lumber and plywood manufacturing plant at Mo- 
bile, at a cost of $200,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Utica—R. 
operator and timberman, 
planing mill here. 

OREGON. Mosier—Jaymar Lumber Co. of Hood 


Prod- 


Feed 


A. Brannon, sawmill 
is building a saw and 


River is constructing a mill here, to cost about 
$20,000. 
TEXAS. Dallas—Adleta Showcase & _ Fixture 


1900 Cedar Spring Road, is 


Manufacturing Co., ' 
will install woodworking 


adding to factory and 
and finishing equipment. 

CANADA. NOVA SCOTIA. Digby—-H. T. Warne 
Lumber Co. will make alterations and improve- 
ments to mill to cost about $40,000. 





Hymeneal 


BALDWIN-HURST—Dan E. Baldwin, con- 
nected with the Leachville (Ark.) branch of 
the Barton-Mansfield Lumber Co., was re- 
cently married to Miss Margaret Anne Hurst, 
of Brinkley, the ceremony having been per- 
formed at Helena. 


McDILL-WINN—Mr. and Mrs. Dawson W. 
Winn, of Laurel, Miss., have announced_ the 
marriage of their daughter, Evelyn, to Jack 
McDill, the wedding having occurred on June 
17 at Laurel. The young couple are now at 
home at University, Miss. The bride’s father 
is a widely known-lumberman who for _sev- 
eral years has been. sales: manager of East- 
man, Gardiner & Co. at Laurel. 

BACOTE - CUMMINGS — Miss Gwendolyn 
Cummings, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Cummings, Ridgeville, S: C., was married on 
June 20 to James A. Bacote, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. P. A. Bacote, of Holly Hill, S.C. Mr. 
Bacote is connected with the Holly Hill 
Lumber Co. at Ridgeville. 














Every visitor to the national parks should, 
co-operate in prevention of fires, ‘for . nobody 
wants to be responsible for the destruction of 
trees and scenery. Lighted cigar--butts, cigar- 
ettes, pipe waste and matches should not be 
thrown from cars or tossed on the ‘ground at 
picnic places. Camp fires should not be used 
except at designated camp grounds and there 
should be watched to prevent sparks firing 
grass, brush and timber. 
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1937 July 17, 1937 5 
wards, where he became one of the early 
loggers, operated a sawmill, planing mill 
, general store, and a steamboat. Later he 
served as a member of the State Legislature. 
He moved to California in 1898 after the 
death of his wife. 
FRANK DISSTON, 57, first vice president 
<) Henry Disston 7 (ine.), Philadel- 
ia, passed away a is i . David's, 
Saw- THEODORE E. DAMM, 44, chief of the in- WALLACE GROOM PALMER, 72, a mem- Pa “shiy 4, after an illness of about awe 
dustries section of the FHA, died in a Wash- ber of the lumber profession at North Tona- He was a grandson of Henry Disston, founder 
Prod- ington, D. C., hospital on July 2. His home wanda, N. Y., for forty years, died in the of the saw and tool business. Mr. Disston 
was in Cumberland, Md., and the body was home of a daughter at Rochester, N. Y., July was educated at the University of Pennsyl- 
Tanu- interred there. Mr. Damm was well known 6. As a young man he taught school for a vania. He became actively associated with 
{| tim- for his work of uniting industry in the Bet- short time in Alplaus before being employed the company in 1915, and served as a direc- 
ter Housing Program. He joined the FHA _ by a lumber firm in Albany. Later he estab- tor anq officer until his death. His widow 
ngton originally as an industry adviser for the Na- lished his lumber business with branches in gang two sisters survive. 
tional Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Association, Rochester and Syracuse. Mr. Palmer was ac- sine. a 
wmill later heading the industries section of that tive in civic and fraternal affairs. He was W. E. B. STULL, of W. E. B. Stull (Inc.), 
administration. Mr. Damm served fifteen a charter member of the First Baptist Church Brockport, N. Y., passed away July 6 after 
Co.; months overseas during the World War, and and served as Sunday School superintendent a long sickness. After some years aS mana- 
eal in while with the Army of Occupation origi- for twenty-six years. His widow, two daugh- ger of the lumber yard of L. B. Gordon & 
nated and managed the —— —. — ters and a son are survivors. Son, he established his own company. Mr. 
Feed and only daily newspaper publishe y the oe Stull was president of the Brockport Ki- 
ii American Army of Occupation in Germany. FRANK A. NELSON, 58, traffic manager for wWanis Club) and a member of rg Masons 
sver— After the conflict, Mr. Damm entered the ad- the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, MO, anq Odd Fellows. He belonged to the Meth- 
ndard vertising business, and shortly became ad- died at his home in that city July 1. Mr. Nel-  O6qist Episcopal Church, and was superin- 
vertising manager of Devoe & Raynolds. son had been with the Long-Bell organization tendent of its Sunday School for twenty- 
Later the firm promoted him to the post of since 1917, when he began his service as_ three years. 
assistant to the vice president and director chief clerk in the traffic department. In 1920 ; 
of sales. From 1928-34, he was in the real he was made traffic manager of several Long- ROBERT C. LINDSAY, 53, vice president 
. saw- estate business, and was employed by the Bell logging railroads in the South, and in Little Wolf River Lumber Co., Manawa, Wis., 
ed at Government in the latter year. His mother 1933 succeeded the late R. S. Davis as traffic and the Lindsay Lumber Co., Miami, Fla., 
survives. manager for all the company’s operations. and connected with the Hatten Lumber Co., 
yarlick enn oe Before joining the Kansas City concern, Mr. New London, Wis., passed away suddenly 
ept by P. F. FITZGIBBONS, SR., 70, in partner- Nelson had been with several railroads in July 13. He was a native of Wisconsin, and 
75,000 ship with his son, P. F. Fitzgibbons, Jr., at their traffic departments. He leaves a widow, lived in and around Manawa all his life ex- 
| Lum- Cordele, Ga., in the manufacturing of hard- one son and a daughter. cept for twelve years in Florida. His widow, 
in an wood and pine, died May 19. Mr. Fitzgib- three daughters, two brothers and two sisters 
he aoe bons began his lumber career when 13 ina ADae — nace poe — ee ot survive. 
‘ ’ large white pine mill at Weston Mills, N. Y., owner o e Lohman Lumber op ’ . gaa 
apenas and after working in every position became Mo., died at his home in that place on Sun- calves ik gue tae On oe Me 8. 
: head sawyer when 18. He studied three day, June 20, after a brief illness. Mr. Gio yy 10 followi ie ok x 
a months a year, and later graduated from Fischer was born near Lohman and had «gy ee ae eee Saenee, A 
punting aca Te ; ht lived in the vicinity all of his life He Widow, one son and two daughters survive 
will be Westbrook Academy. After teaching school ive in e Cl = 5 . him The son, James Caldwell, was asso- 
a short time, he was offered a job with a founded the Lohman Lumber Co. in 1908 and (iotua with his father in the lumber business 
an and lumber company and accepted it. Through- lh ata pag: S pp a gener Be on a er wan Son ss. 
Bayou out the next few years, Mr. Fitzgibbons held eath. ctive in c c c J - = . 
ss esti: J} several important positions with various fairs, he was highly regarded. A widow, 9° WV: NAROLD, veteran lumber inspector 
ance. lumber firms. In 1915, he installed a band four children, three brothers and a sister : ; ". ? Ag 
- : : ‘ 2 f th dent f Lohman died suddenly while at his work June 22. 
kenship mill at Reynolds, Ga., which was operated survive, most of them residents 0 “4 He had been an inspector for the company 
orth of until 1923, when it was destroyed by fire. in which town the family has long been 0) thirty-five years. A widow. three sons 
He rebuilt at Cordele, Ga., and continued to established. and a daughter survive him. ’ 
ber Co. operate under the name Beechwood Band G. W. KNOX, 84, of Long Beach, Calif., Roseanne 
ated at Mill Co, until 1931. The plant had been re- rather of W. F. Knox of the Knox Lumber JULIUS ENOCH PITTS, 60, superintendent 
eponed Cares months See Gader the name Co., Ashland, Ore., passed away July 5. He of the Caddo River Lumber Co., _Forester, 
Lumber of himself and his son. Mr. Fitzgibbons was Was born in’ Del Prairie, Wis., and when 22 Ark., died at a hospital in Hot Springs June 
feet of active in his town’s affairs. Two sons and went to Boise, Ida., in a covered wagontrain. 20 after a short illness. A wife and daugh- 
a daughter survive. He went to Aitkin, Minn., a short time after- ter survive. 
t COL. CHARLES SUMNER WENTWORTH, in daa b 
manager of the Stoughton (Mass.) Lumber . 
Nagy Co., died July 10, at a hospital in Newbury- Northern Hardwoods Dried Spokane Building Is Active 
ae. port, Mass., following a delayed operation for ° ° SPOKANE, WASH. ul 10.—“Business is 
= a ruptured appendix. The funeral service Green From Saw in New Kilns ah” ell Uaee & — wR von White 
was held July 12 at the family home in Plain a good, Sal —y Opp, presi e 
— Street, Stoughton. Col. Wentworth entered Ironwoop, MicH., July 12—The Marathon Pine Sash Co. “Based on present demand and 
- the lumber business as an employee of the Paper Mills Co. recently has installed at its future prospects, we are shipping and producin 
aw and W. H. Leatherbee Lumber Co., Boston, and P £ th : od hatteri f ; ‘ ee pping prod & 
later started in the wholesale business as Plant here one of t € most modern ba teries 0 in excess of last year. 
of = Chas. S. Wentworth & Co., which was con- dry kilns in the Michigan- Wisconsin section. According to Grant Dixon, president West- 
‘“ tinued about twenty oo Prior ae ~— . The installation consists of two Moore cross-cir- ern Pine Manufacturing Co. increased building 
Fixture na —— Rd a gn a ng PP onions culation fan kilns, which are being used for dry- activity has been responsible for an increase of 
Road. is [ training course at the Plattsburg camp, and ing green northern hardwoods and hemlock. The about 50 percent. The company has 60 percent 
iworkin later went overseas in command of his regi- kiln buildings are of laminated wood construc- more employees than a year ago. 
'. Warne te souunend a telleen tee he see tion, built on ground level without excavating The Monroe Street Lumber Co. and the 
improve- pation of the Rhine sector. Returning to and with fan systems installed overhead. These Home Lumber Co. both report prospects “never 
private life he became associated with H. B. kilns, which are 88 feet long, have a holding brighter” for an active fall. According to H. O. 
had managed the retail “business of the Capacity of 120,000 feet of one-inch lumber; Schumacher, president of the Monroe Street 
Stoughton Lumber Co., owned by Mr. Steb- and their capacity for thicker lumber, which is firm, there is a good demand for homes through- 
bins. a large percentage of the cut, is much greater. out the towns of the Inland Empire, and con- 
in con- —_—_—_—_—_—_—_— g Pp . . . . oe . . 
anch of PERCY M. GERHART, 58, of Chicago, The company 1S drying green birch, beech, struction activities appear to be broadening in 
was re- former vice president of the John D. Mershon maple and basswood up to 16/4, and also is dry- this region. The Home _Lumber Co. reports 
e Hurst, — Lumber Co., of Saginaw, Mich., died June 28, ing hemlock. Drying green from the saw en- activity in home construction, and numerous re- 
en ee Daw Bay. "Mr Gerhart was bor in Saginaw, ables the company to reduce its yard stocks and modeling projects. 

7 graduated from the high school there and secure a quick turnover. Also, it makes it pos- Charles Masters, president Crestline Lumber 
vson a began his connection with the lumber busi- sible to keep the lumber under controlled tem- (Co., is building 27 houses at one time and in 
cod hess there while still a youth. In 1902 he  perature-humidity conditions from the time the one district. “Some of my friends questioned 
to Jack — went to work for the Mershon Eddy Parker : : . : og 
on June Co, Saginaw, and five years later joinea log is placed on the saw carriage until the lum- the wisdom of building so many houses of the 
_now at & forces with John D. Mershon to form the firm ber emerges from thekilns prop- $4,000 to $5,000 class in one area,” Mr. Masters 
s father — of which he became vice president, In 1914 erly seasoned to the desired said, “but most houses are sold before they are 
for_sev Mr. Gerhart moved to Chicago to look after . t leted.” 
of East- the growing volume of business in that ter- moisture content. . completed. : . 

ritory, and to foster the interests of the com- The Marathon Paper Mills Building Supplies (Inc.), of which Charles 
pany in the Pacific Lumber Co. o alifornia. i q n- i sident, has started on its ex- 
pantotet 1 ls cenmeiaaé ita the doen t weechen te Co. is headed by John > La A. Bartleson is president, has t 
wa. a ber Co. until 1931, when he formed his own don, a cousin of Alf M. Lan- pansion program and has under construction at 
sag company, the Gerhart-Mershon Co. He con- don, of Kansas, Republican can- N, 528 Cedar Street a warehouse plant which 
rom Mr. pyr BOK. — — mis GOnth. Ee senves didate for President. will also contain the company’s offices. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


side mills have 
to the Southern 
July 1-6, but, 


East and west 
southern pine 
the period 


Pine 


on 
made in 3 
for the month of June have been inserted and 








reported the following average f. o. 
Lum ber 
where prices for 


Exchange, New 


starred (*): 


Orleans, 
this period were not available, prices 


b. mill sales prices 
La., for sales 








West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Drop Siding, Stand- No. 3 Fencing, No. 3 Dimension, 
Lengths ard Lengths, 1x6” Standard Lengths Random Length 
1x3 rift— No. 117 ee seseels 14.34 15.00 —_ Short- P 
7 . + B&better.. 39.00 eer) eee 17.50 16.20 eaf 19.84 14.03 
B&btr Sht. 59.62 65.00] 2° ae Sl a. ae ce Ee oF. 
No. 1 Sht. 54.45 56.20)N0- 1 ..... 37.42 35.00)1x6 CM... 16.56 15.85! shortieat & Longleaf— 
mo. 2 .. *37.36 39.00 ae 116— ee ' BEG kseen 17.50 14.80 
3&better.. 46.4! 6.56 “* * a "a 
E — : > oe an No. 3 Shiplap and eee 17.69 16.70 
ans Ses grein — 42.84 42.50) oards, Standard |2x10 ....: *18.90 15.75 
B&better.. 43.51 44.60) assorted patterns Lengths DEES: vices *21.06 *14.64 
No. 1. - 38.28 41.27) Re&better.. 46.1 43.75 
No. 2 ..... 24.74 30.00INo, 1 42. 87 PoP Le eer 17.92 16.99 
, BESO wesins 18.03 17.09] Timbers 20 & Und 
1x4 rift— a seal Rough Finish 1x12 22... 17.59 16.97 —— 
B&btr Sht. 62.15 64.75 10-20’ 
No. 1, Sht.*60.10 admta ¥ Shortleaf— 
No. 2°.....°30.54 939.50] B&bettor— No. 1 Shortleatf 
nch thic =. ae Dimension 3x4&4x4 ..*29.94 *26.73 
1x4 flat grain— 4 woccceses 53.50 *47.50 2x4 4x6—8x8 31.25 *27.73 
B&better.. 45.08 44.35]8 --+++-+-> 95-00 46.00]12 & 14.. 26.85 22.99/3&4x10 ...*33.18 *29.54 
No. 1 ..... $0.68 41.7615 «2-2°+:- ona 33 0328-83116 ....... 27.73 24.78|5x10—-10x10*31.13 *33.61 
No. 2 ..... 21.28 20.61]!X5&10 9.32 *56.00], 3&4x12 ..*37.91 *38.69 
pa nhibahecans 76. 94 *71.13|2x6 5x12—12x12 53.00 
5&6 ‘4 thick— 12 & 14.. 22.55 20.49 
Ceiling, Standard ee 61. 44 62.95 116 ....0e 23.83 21.77 
Lengths &10 40.53 es 040-00 2x8 Railroad Material 
4 x4—  ceniaces 85.35 *79.17 12 ~ 24... 25.78 21.01 
B&better.. 39.62 ....] Casing, Base & Jamb |!° ------- 25.85 21.82 |B&better— 
No. ..*33.83 *33.00 10-20’ 2x10 —— 
54x4— . , OE ceases 32.44 29.93]8 --++++-- coat eon oe 
Bébetter.. 36.24 36.00) eretter, kt MMAEEE co ceees 34.88 29.99]? -------- *52.00 *53.00 
No. 1 . 33.05 30.86lixges 62.46 61.95/16 ....... 34.20 20.18|19 ------- 50.00 
1x5&10 67.50 64.67]2x12 1x6— 
Surfaced Finish, te , bee & 24... SECO FIPS occicccs *32.00 leet 
10-20’ No. 1 Fencing, 10-20 |1¢ _...... 36.69 32.53]8 ........ wees 39.00 
1x4 ere 42.53 44,82 9 eee eevee eee *49.00 
t -e mr é Oe «¢seees *47. 
Inch. thick— | Beer 44.41 45.39 Be. S Ghasttent 47.25 
eeceeccees 54.83 5 No. 1 Shiplap and Dimension No. 1— 
é écethewve ve 54.03 a) Boards, 10-20’ 2x4 1x4— 
Mh adaewrees 52.84 92.75 aa f 
eee 60.47 59.35]1x8 ...... 43.58 42.50/12 & 14.. 23.69 19.07|/12&14 ....%49.00 
greta 58.66 56.90]1x5&10 46.36 50.32/16 ....... 24.79 21.91]9, ---+-+-- 5 48.00 
| ee: 78.72 74.40|1x12...... 60.04 61.25]2x6 10... eee 46.00 
; te me 636. 3 1 8 
5&6/4 thick— No. 2 Fencing & CM |i6 ......, 19.59 19.28 1 
4, 6, 8.... 65.00 63.75] Standard Lengths |o,¢ Plaster Lath 
5&10 ..... 75.04 74.75 = . 
 gelante: 89°59 85.50|1x4 ...... 16.98 17.55/12 & 14.. 21.38 19.86 x14", 
Se teens 20.56 19.34116 ....... 21.82 21.22|No. ‘ 4.61 4.41 
(t—- 2x10 No. 7 3.95 3.52 
No. 2 Shiplap and zs 
Inch thic k— 300 50.00| Boards, Std. Leth. |12 & 14.. 23.00 22.40 
ececeeeeee ° ) 92 9 9 
 Hetenetcn: 49.28 *49.64|Shortleaf— ar, Sawbues 28-21 23.10) partition, Standard 
ii ceettienaiiod 49.37 *49.81]1x8 ...... 20.82 19.66|2x12 Lengths 
1xé 5&10 63.50 54.75})1x10 ..... 21.25 20.10)12 & 14.. 24.00 21.17)%x4&6— 
nate ina he 51.75 *66.80}1x12 ..... 27.85 23.00]16. ....... 24.19 23.16/B&better..*49.30 *46.67 
Seattle, Wash., July 10.—Prices for red 
Following are current quotations on oak cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 


flooring in carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and John- 
son City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 
of origin: 


343x214” 338X114” %x2” %x1H” 


Clr. qtd. wht....$95.00 $75.00 $73.00 $62.00 
Clr. qtd. red..... 78.00 64.00 62.00 62.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 73.00 60.00 62.00 55.00 
Sel. qtd. red..... 72.00 60.00 56.00 55.00 
Clr. pln. wht.... 84.00 62.00 64.00 48.00 
Cir. pim. red..... 78.00 60.00 58.00 48.00 
Sel. pln. wht.... 71.00 57.00 52.00 46.00 
_ pln. red..... 69.00 58.00 46.00 47.00 
1 com. wht.. 59.00 48.00 45.00 37.00 
No 1 com, red... 58.00 49.00 41.00 40.00 
ce: 3.00 28.00 26.00 19.00 
lo x2” 144x1%” fs X2” 
a a) | $80.00 $80.00 
a Be ee er 75.00 75.00 
ee | rr 73.00 68.00 
es MO BOG cies ccenses 71.00 68.00 ere 
Cals Bes Wihiccs weccwes 75.00 74.00 70.00 
eS 69.00 68.00 62.00 
ae ee eee 67.00 66.00 62.00 
a” See 65.00 64.00 59.00 
ee Se | 57.00 bey 00 50.00 
me 2 GOR, FOR icc ceescs 55.00 3.00 47.00 
ef a ee 26.00 33. 00 + 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
#-inch woe. $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- and 
fs-inch, $4.5 


Chicago + prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Memphis origin: For 
t#-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %4%- and 
ts -inch, $3.50. 








8 to 18 foot, f.o.b. mills, are: 
Beveled Siding, %-inch 


Clear pie” —_ 
OCC $29.00 be 00 $22.00 
eee 33.00 29.00 26.00 
NT 37.00 33.00 29.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding, %4-inch 
SE, ceeeswoawues itmsieacece errr 
aes Serre er eras ee et as 61.00 
SPEED <¢e.ve kere eeeesieandee saws wasn 70.00 

Finish, B&better, 82 or 4S, 6-16’ 

S2S or S4S 
or Rough 
Pc sévecdenencuereeennse haere $ 70.00 
BEE cée theres RGEC e evs Reka@n eee sen aee 75.00 
BEE. Gaedavevastedeaceceneu ee eae 85.00 
BREE Sktteeednsevacndcdeeeneqwastes cee 95.00 
BEE Gus eneneeredaneewheads a eewen aes 100.00 
BEE. CHS RRM ae DAREN meee eee ees 105.00 
SEE vacikleccredaectetedwiceeedencawe acne 115.00 
SRE caeewksneserevansesawous cece 120.00 
Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-16’ 
RE aveeenncasewens anenaa edna maaaee $40.00 
BEE”. d4¢éncccderasdensdodamesadaeiondton 42.00 
Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
Series 8000— 
Ee ere 52% 
pT rr rrr 47% 
Series 7000— 
SE CE Be 6 ki ceecnseedoaccacenas 52% 
SE He Ie GAO onc hb ce icenecsscecce 47% 
Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 
100 lin. ft. 
Bek senesiesuwebeeeers ees ve Meweteuaees $0.32 
BOE. ap gi Sih oiacanete hid ae rie Steers aio nan a pinata ata .37 
Sa” carceswaneunwas -50 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 





weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended July 11; 
. Flooring 
Edge grain— 38-inch 4-inch 
rere $64.00 $62.00 
GEE Yeire anit ara ailes were acdre ae aoGeamten eens 55.00 54.00 
SS ee ets nee rites 35.00 33.00 
Flat grain— 
ON OT $44.00 $42.00 
EE, ah nia(t wierylbie. dw Segine bane Saintes 38.00 37.50 
es Pe acerneataabaataceacceeesas as 25.00 24.00 
Ceiling & Partition 
' we 8 No.1 
CN I ie acm are aiand wavecmertmieta $37.00 $34.00 
POPCIOR, TEES sc csee es vecewwss 42.00 37.00 
Boston Partition, 3#3x4.......... 39.00 35.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6 
No. 117 No. 116 
PD eee ticmeak eects wae $38.00 $45.00 
ie A - Se bilairks ce alan aceianpneuicanasiataaaeess 35.00 41.00 
PIG. Ee éaie baeG erase helene 25.00 27.00 
Finish, Surfaced, B&better 
4 5 6 8 10 12 
4/4 $56.00 $60.00 $56.00 $59.00 $61.00 $81.00 
5/4 62.00 70.00 65.00 65.00 72.00 88.00 
Casing & Base, B&better 
4 5 6 8 
re $60.00 $69.00 $60.00 $62.00 
eee 60.00 69.00 60.00 62.00 
Mouldings 
Discount 
Bspted Bt SS BNE UNESP. oc. ccicciscsccres 40% 
aE , Sens eae 35% 
Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
Boards, S4S, No. 1..$42.00 $41.00 $46.00 $59.00 
or Shiplap No. 2.. 20.00 21.00 21.00 26.00 
No. 3.. 17.00 18.00 18.00 18.50 
Dimension, 84S, 16-Foot 
No. 1 No. 2 
$27.00 $22.50 
24.50 19.50 
26.00 21.00 
34.00 24.00 
38.00 26.00 
Lath, %x1%, 4-Foot 
NS OM. ks o0ar ep catanlegorinca otelle catia! e, waco, aca aero asians aa ete $4.40 
skin oar GS eK a eee Gt aes aeoaleaaceresine 3.5 





DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., July 10.—Current quotations 
f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in mixed 
ears for rail shipments direct to the trade 
appear below: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B&Btr Cc D 
BE 1csaoseetmiennuae $46. 00. $35.00 $22.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
BD. ccmrentavere eeeleure $34.00 $31.00 $20.00 
DEE. hw aaa dieisielas oremiars 37.00 34.00 24.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$35.00 $33.00 $23.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 35.00 34.00 24.00 
Ceiling 

ee ere $29.00 $27.00 $17.00 
BS  Gwiewsanemewenes 32.00 29.00 17.00 

Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
a eee $22.00 = 00 $22.00 $24.00 
a See 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
BA. Grea ews 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 

No. 1 Common Dimension 
12 14 16 18 20 
Pt. snadawes $22.50 $22.50 $24.00 $25.00 $24.50 
| eee 21.50 21.50 22.00 23.00 23.00 
Fer 21.00 22.00 22.50 24.00 23.00 
eres 23.00 23.50 24.00 26.00 26.00 
DEM -s<avawas 25.00 25.00 25.00 26.00 26.00 

No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 
mbers 

4x10 planks 20 feet and shorter and 
EE EE ab ai nian oikbi 6400 '5)4) s'04 ooo a ee ae $21.00 
eo ee. SO ee eer 20.00 
ps ee er ee 21.00 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., July 10.— 
logs are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $28-25; No. 2, $22-17; No. 3, $13. 
Peelers, No. 1 $34; No. 2, $30-32. 

Cedar: Shingle logs, $14-15, 
$28-30. 


Average prices of 


lumber 108s, 





Hemlock: No. 2&3, $12.00-14.00. 
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WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 





sales were reported to the Western Pine 
Association by members during the period 
June 28 to July 3, inclusive. Averages in- 
clude both direct and wholesale sales, and 
are based on specified items only. Quota- 
tions follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 
5/4x8 6/4x8 
SELECTS, S2 or 4S 1x8 & war. & wdr. 
Cc RL jhicwesiees $66.85 $75.83 er 
Py Re aca sista s.4.00ar 53.13 62.20 $62.00 
SHoPp, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
AS a ne eRe A $43.88 $28.27 
Oe wees ae ewan owner ea ere 43.85 28.12 
ComMMoNS, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
le NE). & 55.0 ws era oe eee $28.89 $22.69 
oe RE ee eee 33.05 22.47 
a a es: re eee $16.88 
Idaho White Pine 
5-6/4 8 
SELECTS, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. 
ae op i Are $71.92 $90.25 
CURIE CEP Tebbe cc cccvececnse 58.39 66.00 


COMMONS S82 or 4S— 
Colonial oes manda 
* 


0.1 
OEE adikkiices baneaus $40.79 $35.27 $27, ‘02 
EWEE scien e ce oas 69.43 45.10 26.94 
Quality (ie. €) 4/4 BW bis< cccweees $19.84 

Sugar Pine 
1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 
SELECTS, S2 or 4S— & wdr. & wdr & war 
BEA. Be 660008 $90.50 $85.00 $85.00 
2 rere i 81.00 aN 79.00 
PP Pee easisaieleveaes slate ae wine 
SHop, S2S— No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
Die weenie diagens $55.03 $36.00 $24.00 
Gre. ss welepwsincteews 53.92 35.37 23.76 
CE 2inccciveaseusee 65.20 38.02 23.18 
Larch—Douglas Fir 

DimGneiOn, INO. 4, BES cc icc eecesneees $23.99 
Dimension, NO. 1, ZRGES ....cccccevccces 22.86 
Boards, No. &, BSOres,, 1G... sccccccaccve 22.12 
Fiooring, vert. gr., C&Btr 4 BL. ...65.. 33.93 





CAROLINA PINE 


Following are prices realized, Norfolk, Va., 
rate of freight on sales made during the 
week ended July 6: 


Flooring 

No. 1 No. 2 

B&btr Com. Com. 
PEO Asxkamkwbkieieoce $47.25 $43.20 $27.90 
PEE! mise ant- arn aay aioe 44.90 42.20 25.30 

Ceiling 
WEEE ccc. arasacweieeareee $27.30 $25.45 $15.35 
Finish, Dressed, B&btr. 
ME séyara\esquacerareters $50.40 eee $59.65 
ee eee 50.75 PE ikig each arate 72.05 
BRE wwksnsteareoes 50.55 BESEEO 65s cscs 70.80 
PD. wireasiavinene 52.20 Ve > 6: a 80.30 
Boards, Dressed 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Com Com. Com. 
BED Gos sites acdieraratela bw $43.75 $24.80 
BRE: cick ane, “ater mel, weaheratere 43.4 22.70 
Lo A ero 43.60 23.40 ee 
1 See ey 46.00 23.40 $17.40 
BME Seiwa viwlecerelal alae 51.05 24.45 cots 
TRAE ccscontes wie cmars 61.95 28.15 18.3 
Boards, Air Dried or Roofer Grade, 
No. 2 Common Dressed 

a $18.65 ee $24.05 
PE ere Sxiawie eae pare IND | ace exerdccerereve 24.05 
Se} ia phen teetslaats 23.05 SEES. wee sida ane 
Shortleaf Dimension No, 2 Common, Dressed 
8 to 16 18&20 
RR SR Oe et $23.25 $24.15 
Bk ven creat oe eects Shea suction 21.50 23.90 
ae op ner te tease Se) 23.45 5.75 
MI sg eta ia/ > far hah Rian ai ar w tote ea 23.15 25.50 
Rat adi as waa Gioia aces 26.35 21.%% 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., July 10.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shin- 
gles sold direct to the trade: 

Royals: 

1- Mee os oh pace acl hea enna aoehatore $4.50-4.60 
Me ME ag oid naiclans dae saltas Soeiwek we 2.75-2.85 
pe net ae eee eee 1.75-1.85 

Perfections: 

BAO NEM. caiaies 6 x's od el Reker oa ere $3.50-3.60 
2-18” Be. ietatb ciataitn arceee eae aa 2.50-2.60 
We cg ai ao outeienavaie elo ene lors 1.55-1.65 

XXXXX: 

BRN OS Poy ocr Dr sihe/ oS un atatiever eat aie Gia icneeene $3.00-3.15 
Ne Roe ac a ahaid. ch anetaxe deaths Grameael ote aos 2.30-2.45 
ES Be oho avolecsl bial ece’s Gre oiaaelerre vies 1.40-1.50 





Amemecan fiumberman 
Lumber Market Review 


eG 

Softwood bookings in the two weeks 
ended July 3 were at about the same level 
as in the corresponding period last year, 
when allowance is made for inclusion of 
a holiday in the 1936 period. Produc- 
tion, however, was about twenty percent 
in excess of the bookings, but resulted in 
little accumulation of stock, as shipments, 
on back orders largely, absorbed all but 
about five percent of the output. The 
large mills on July 3 still had heavy order 
files, amounting to about thirty percent 
more than on the corresponding date last 
year, and their stocks were still slightly 
less than last year’s. Prices in general 
have weakened a little further, but their 
downward trend is meeting an increas- 
ingly stiffer resistance. Statistics show, 
of course, that there has been no such 
curtailment as would aid in reaching mar- 
ket stability; but in numerous instances 
mills have shortened working hours or 
shut down, and operators in various re- 
gions are discussing the advisability of a 
slowing up so that prices may be held 
at a point that gives a little margin over 
present higher costs. More competition, 
especially on commons, is coming from 
smaller operators, who have been will- 
ing to cut prices. But higher grades have 
retained much more of their strength. 
City building, with lumber prices near 
last fall’s level, shows some recovery from 
its recent slump, and will be stimulated 
by vigorous industry and Governmental 
campaigns. Big things are expected 
from farm trade, for harvests have been 
big and coming crops promise well, while 
the Federal Government is preparing 
measures to sustain prices and hold farm 
income at the present level, so that fall 
buying for long-deferred needs should be 
heavy. Markets that depend on water 
shipments now seem adequately supplied, 
but there is a possibility of diversion of 
bottoms to other cargo during fall; some 
feel that a fall rush of business might re- 
veal a car shortage also. An unfavorable 
development of the week is the breaking 
out of hostilities between China and 
Japan, countries which have been taking 
the bulk of Northwest exports. 

Hardwood producers are encouraged 
by settlement of numerous strikes that re- 
stricted industrial consumption, but trade 


77 


is in its seasonal vacation lull. Furniture 
plants had 66 more unfilled orders May 
31 than on that date last year, and re- 
ports from current shows are highly en- 
couraging. Production of hardwood in 
excess of current demand, however, has 
brought some success to bargain hunters; 
but recent inquiries have revealed more 
strength in prices, based on confident ex- 
pectation of active fall buying by indus- 
trial and building trades consumers. The 
chief weakness has been in lower grades 
of southern woods, but these are moving 
in big volume to container makers. Ap- 
palachian, northern and Northeast quota- 
tions have held firm. 


Uphold ICC Order Prohibiting 


Switching Allowance 


LovuIsvILLeE, Ky., July 12.—An_ Interstate 
Commerce Commission order prohibiting rail- 
roads from allowing fees to industry for switch- 
ing service, was upheld July 8 in an opinion 
written by Federal Judge Hamilton. The opin- 
ion was concurred in by Federal Circuit Judge 
Xenophon Hicks, Cincinnati, and Federal Dis- 
trict Judge H. Church Ford, Lexington. Judge 
Hamilton dismissed the suit of the Louisville 
Cement Co. against the commission and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The company sought 
to have the order set aside. The railroad, prior 
to the order, allowed the company 96 cents a 
car for switching cars from the main line to 
its plant at Speed, Ind. 








Ask Postponement of New 
Southern Rates 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 13.—An announce- 
ment of paramount interest to every lumberman 
in the South was received here today by T. M. 
True, secretary of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, from J. G. Kerr, Atlanta, 
chairman of the Southern Freight Association, 
advising of an application for a sixty-day post- 
ponement of southern lumber rate changes, 
slated to go in effect Aug. 17. Secretary True 
stated this afternoon, that, as in previous in- 
stances where postponements have been sought, 
the shippers will support application of the car- 
riers, The feeling was expressed here that the 
postponement, if granted as anticipated, would 
in all probability not be for more than 30 
days, but that even such additional time would 
be worthwhile from the shippers’ standpoint—as 
well as providing the carriers additional time to 
whip the proposed new tariffs into shape. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized f. o. b. 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended 


July 10: 
Third 
$52.99 





First 
Sipraielanelae Ss wk ee $83.05 


Second 
$74.05 





APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 13—Following are current prices on Appalachian hardwoods, f. o. b. 


Cleveland, in effect June 1: 


Ash: 4/4 5/4 6/4 
.. aaa 80.00 85.00 95.00 
Com. & Sel.. 55.00 60.00 62.50 
Pin. White Oak: 
re 106.00 116.00 121.00 
No. 1 C.&S 70.00 - 75.00 80.00 
Pin, Red Oak: 
aaa 91.00 101.00 106.00 
No. 1 C.&S 65.00 70.00 75.00 
Poplar: 
a 98.00 108.00 108.00 
No. 1 C.&S 63.00 65.50 68.00 
ee 73.00 78.00 78.00 
No. 2-A Com. 45.50 48.00 50.50 
Basswood: 
EE «easiness 85.00 90.00 90.00 
No. 1 C&S... 62.50 65.00 65.00 
No. 2 Com... 38.50 39.50 39.50 


8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 
97.50 111.00 125.00 140.00 
70.00 80.00 90.00 100.00 

136.00 146.00 161.00 171.00 
90.00 98.50 116.00 126.00 

116.00 136.00 146.00 166.00 
85.00 93.50 106.00 121.00 

118.00 128.00 143.00 158.00 
73.00 83.00 ae 0s eeewe 
90.50 Chestnut: 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
53.0 RR 108.00 113.00 113.00 118.00 

No. 1 C_&S.. 73.00 75.50 78.00 83.00 

. Btr. WHND 45.00 48.00 50.00 54.00 
73. 50 No. 1 C.&Btr. 

42.50  Snd. Wormy 40.00 43.00 44.00 48.00 























| How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
; In Classified Department 





eee eeeeeeeeeeee 








Three consecutive issues..... -+.+.75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues...... ....90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues....... $5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines, 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
Tate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Heading 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











Too Late To Classify 








CARPENTER APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





OLD ESTABLISHED LUMBER YARD 


On busy Hiway on edge of Chicago can sell most 
anything in Lumber or millwork, fire salvage, dam- 
aged doors, sash, window and door frames, cut offs 
in plywood and odds and ends. What have you. 


Address ’ care American Lumberman. 


“G. 46,’ 








WANTED 








Employees 


- 





WANTED: EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 


On salary basis to buy southern pine and southern 
hardwoods. Must have good reputation and bank 
or other high class references. Give full informa- 
tion in first letter. 


Address “G. 37,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: MILLWORK DETAILER & BILLER 


One who can take measurements on job and see 
work through Mill. Prefer man with sales ability 
and capable of handling men. Location Indiana. 
State age, experience, reference & salary expected. 
Address “G. 26,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
To operate concentration plant in East Texas; 
one Yates American machine No. 92, band resaw, 
2 saw trimmer. A clean place; must be capable 


of handling men. Give age, experience and refer- 
ences first letter. 
Address ‘“G. 50,”" care American Lumberman. 





WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shin- 
gies, new or second-hand machinery; engines, 
boilers, electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, 
rails, business opportunity, timber and timber lands, 
or anything used in the lumber industry, you can 
get it at a small cost by advertising in the 
“Wanted Columns” of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill 
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“Manufacturing Southern 





Salesmen 


SALESMAN WANTED 


Who is thoroughly acquainted with the retail lum- 
ber trade in Northwestern Ohio and Southern 
Michigan. Old established wholesaler offers excel- 
lent opportunity for the right man. Experience 
and references requested. 

Address “F. 75," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: SALESMAN 


To cover central to northern Indiana. Good oppor- 
tunity for right man. Will consider only experi- 
enced man, thoroughly familiar with retail and in- 
dustrial carlot trade, and conversant with Yellow 
Pine, Ponderosa Pine, and west coast products. 
Please reply in writing, describing qualifications 
and giving several references; also late snap-shot 
if availablie. 

EDWARD HINES LU“RER CO., 717 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 


WTD.: EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 


For Michigan territory. Please write giving full 
information. 
BRADLEY, MILLER & CO., Bay City, Mich. 














Employment 


WANTED POSITION AS SPECIAL MILLWORK 


Estimator & Salesman; can handle any class of 
work from Blueprints; 18 yrs.’ exp., understand 
cost Book A. 

Address ‘“'G. 


HIGHLY TRAINED EXECUTIVE SALESMAN 


Capable of organizing or selling direct, or both. 
Wide national acquaintance. Can merchandise any 
kind of lumber or building products. Past twelve 
years with Long-Bell Lumber Company. Engi- 
neering education. Practical on blue-prints to 
industrial users. Salary or commission. Prefer 
Columbus, Ohio, as headquarters. 
Address “G. 49,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANT TO REPRESENT MILL 


or Western Pine, selling 
to wholesale trade to N. Y. & New England States. 
Box No. 203, Holyoke, Mass. 


PLANING & MOLDING MILL SUP’T. 
Able take full charge of eastern woodworking mill. 
Maximum results. High calibre. 
Address “G. 53,” care American Lumberman. 
TIMBER ESTIMATOR—VALUATION REPORTS 


Know value your timber anywhere in world. 
J. 





48,"" care American Lumberman. 

















A. WHEELER, 36 Linnaean St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 
SALESMAN DESIRES CONNECTION 
15 yrs. with one company. Large acquaintance 


among Hemlock, Hardwood & Fir buyers in North- 


west. 46 yrs.; good health; married, and have a 
family. 
Address “G. 55”, care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED BY MARRIED MAN 


15 years’ experience as manager in yard handling 
lumber, paint and hardware. Best of references. 
Will go anywhere. 

Address “G. 51,” 


SAWYER AND FILER FOR CIRCULAR MILL 


Address “G. 45,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: AN EXECUTIVE POSITION 


By a now young executive with a wide experience 
including buying, selling, credits, sales promotion 
and financing. Present position Sec.-Treas. & Asst. 
Gen. Manager of a chain of hardware and lumber 
yards. Twenty-nine years old. Married. Present 
position satisfactory only changing where further 
advancement is possible. Prefer central western 


care American Lumberman. 








states, but will go anywhere. Can furnish best of 
references. 
Address “G. 44," care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN 


Ten years in lumber, paint, hardware and millwork 
retailing as salesman, front desk man, estimator 
and manager. Increased business 100% last posi- 
tion. Desire position with future rather than high 
initial salary. Capable taking full charge. Hard 
worker. Will go anywhere. 

Address “G. 25,’’ care American Lumberman. 





A CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT BRINGS 
BUYER AND SELLER TOGETHER 





WANTED | 








Ernployment 


PURCHASING AGENT—10 YRS. EXP. 


Hdwd. handle dimension & western woods. Des. 
Chge. Wide mill, sales & gen’l off. exp. Refs. 
Address “G. 33,” care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN WITH TEN YEARS EXPERIENCE 


Selling So. Hardwood. Wants position with good 
manufacturer. Furnish best of ref. Guarantee re- 
sults. Now employed. 

Address “‘G. 34,’’ care American Lumberman. 


15 YEARS SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE 


In lumber and mason materials. Have successfully 
handled all phases of retailing and wholesaling in- 
cluding managership. Desire position as manager 
or assistant to owner which will lead to acquiring 
interest. 38 yrs. old, unquestionable ref. At pres- 
ent employed, but seeks connection with greater 
responsibility. 
Address “F. 79,” 











care American Lumberman. 


CAPABLE, DEPENDABLE LUMBER, MILLWORK 


Building Materials (Manufacturing—Retail) Ac- 
countant, office Manager, qualified handle income, 
Social Security, other tax reports, etc., is avail- 
able for bigger, tougher assignment. Also experi- 
enced listing, estimating from Plans—Sales. 
Address “F. 88,’ care American Lumberman. 








A-1 CIRC. SAWYER & FILER WANTS JOB 
On small hard or softwood mill, tractor or steam, 
10 years exp. A-1 ref. 

Address “F. 94,’° care American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK SUPT. & DRAFTSMAN 
Seeks position, 20 years exp. in high class mill- 
work. 12 yrs. supt. and draftsman. Northern 
States preferred. Age 38. 
Address “F. 62," care American Lumberman. 


EXP’D LUMBER SALESMEN WANT JOBS 
Eastern territory, out Phila. and vicinity; reason- 
able compensation expected. Write Employment 
Committee, Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Assn., 321 
Hansberry St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MILL MANAGER—EXP’D BOTH PINE & HDWD. 


Practical experience all departments. Twelve years’ 

successful experience as manager. Age 42. Concern 

now with liquidating. Available after June first. 
Address “F. 70," care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 


Log mill or box factory. 
Address “F. 67," care American Lumberman. 

















WANT TO REPRESENT 


A Manufacturer of Western Pine in Ohio, 
and East to the wholesale trade. 
Address “G. 39,” care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG MAN NOW EMPLOYED 


In an executive position in a retail Lumber, Build- 
ing Material, Coal, Millwork, Feed and Grain Yard, 
desires to make a change about September first. 
Married, no children. 

“G. 56,”’ care American Lumberman. 


Penna, 








WOODS FOREMAN, 25 YRS. EXP. 
In logging, cruising, laying out and building R. R., 
wants position. a 


Address “G. care American Lumberman. 


Retail Lumber Yards 


WANTED: LUMBER YARD 
Want to buy a good lumber yard in northern Mis- 
souril, southern Iowa or Illinois. 
Address “B. 43,” care American Lumberman. 











WTD. TO BUY: GOOD LUMBER & COAL YARD 
In northern Illinois or southern Wisconsin. All 
replies strictly confidential. 

Address “‘F. 67,” care American Lumberman. 


Timber and Timber Lands 


OWNER OF CIRCULAR SAWMILL 


Who has cut out in present location desires op 
portunity to keep his mill running. If you have 
timber or could use partner with almost new mill, 
trucks, etc., write 

Cc. G. BENNETT, Middletown, New Jersey 

























